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MEDICINE CHESTS | 


Cooper’s Improved Lavement 
Apparatus, 


is without Valves, and cannot get out of order, being 
constructed entirely of Metal. 


EVERY SIZE AND PATTERN, 
WITH 
ACCURATELY STOPPERED BOTTLES, 


Suitable for all Climates, with Printed Directions 
for Use. 


By WILLIAM T. COOPER, PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMIST, 26 OXFORD STREET. 


Price 35s. ‘ 





Medicines are prepared by Competent Assistants. 


No Apprentices are employed. 


Stoppered Bottles, 


in Boxwood and Leather Cases, for Travelling, 
ls. each, 
EYE DOUCHES, 20s. each. 
INHALERS, is. 
RESPIRATORS, 33. 
GAZOGENES, 21s, each. 
SEIDLITZ CASES, 2s. 6d. 
SCALES AND WEIGHTS, IN OAK BOX, 
GRADUATED MEASURES, |. 
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UNWIN AND ALBERTS 


ELEGANT SUBSCRIPTION HAIR-CUTTING SALOONS, 


where the greatest attention possible is specially given to Cutting and Dressing the Hair in | 
a scientific and artistic manner, by the most talented and experienced English and French 
assistants. Their patrons being, the majority, subscribers insures a degree of privacy and 
respectability not always attainable in hair-cutting rooms. : 

Annual Subscription for Cutting Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair, 10s. 
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| years. 
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| not hesitate to pronounce these Pi ~ 
| able medicine I have met with for — P 
| named them to friends labouring Se 
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| their beneficial influence. oseitl 
| should know that the Pills have bee? ™ 
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PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND-Pii 


The surprising efficacy of these Pills in all De 
ments of the STOMACH, BOWELS, and LIVE 
truly wonderful. They are especially recomm 
for the following Complaints :—Wind in the 
and Bowels, Indigestion, Spasms, Costivencs” 
ness and Sick Headache, Heartburn, Disturbed 
Palpitation of the Heart, Colic, Jaundice, 60%, 
sy, Asthma, Sore Throat, Ague, Biliousnes © 
pelas, Female Complaints, Liver Complaints, 
bago, Piles, Tic Doloureux, Scurvy, Skin 
&e. 








A flattering Testimonial to the efficacy of Pet 
cock’s Wind-Piiis in Stomach Compia™ 
(Copy of a Letter from Mr. R. Matthison, : 
71 Edgbaston Street, Birmingham, dae 
1853.) P | 
‘“Sir,—About two months ago I was “¥ 
with Flatulency, or Wind in the Stoms® 


| unpleasant sensations—pains across My ** 
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as an excellent example. No. 104, ‘ Bodiam Castle,” J. W. 
Whymper, would be very interesting if the effect, rain 
" ; , ; . coming on, were not so common; as it is, the dark moat 
Mx. Wysurp has again drawn upon his favourite subject, surrounding the ruin, with its floating water-plants, is strik- 
Lalla Rookh, for the theme ofa picture, and shown, We | ingly true. No. 123, “Love lightens Labour,” J. H. Mole, 
think, a marked advance towards the more solid qualities of : 


his art by the manner in which he has treated it. 

The passage referred to occurs in the well-known story 
of the Fire-worshippers, in which Hinda, the daughter of one 
of the Arab conquerors of Persia, falls in love with a Persian 
youth, utterly unsuspicious that he is not only a Gheber, 














a large picture, whose principal figures are a girl assisted 
by her Highland lover in carrying a load, is so good, that 
we regret the artist did not give a little more of the care 
which has produced so excellent a rendering of the texture 
of the dresses in perfecting the drawing of the girl's face, 
. ' J which is, however, very pretty and expressive. The same 
- Fire-worshipper, and therefore belonging to the very tribe sate wit . Noa P 
or #1re-WOrs ye 4 elo ‘ery: ging he lead y tribe | artist’s picture, No. 136, “ Near Dorking,” is a very powerful 
sy fat - op ‘ 

her father seeks to destroy, but that he is the leader of the | and effective sketch of a farm-gate and cottages. 

national party, whose name—Hafed—is a word of fear to Mr. L. Haghe’s “Guard-room.” No. 329. is ove of his 
: 3 6 . . oO c ? > © Gare’, ‘ 4 “ 
his enemies. War breaks out; the Persians are defeated, | usual artistic and skilful sketches, representing soldiers 
and Hafed is driven to a rock-hold. At this time Hinda is playing at cards. When will Mr. Haghe strike out a new 
sent out of the way by her father. He is attacked by the Fire- range of subject? Fanny Steers’ “Hatherly Farm” has 
worshippers ; she faints, and recovers only to find herselfa |} much of the force and vigour of oil. No. 201, J. H. 
prisoner,—still, of course, unconscious that her lover is the D’Egville, San Clemente, Venice,” a view from the water, 

“y x r 12 1a > ; ; . . . . ’ ° ‘ 

leader of the men she so dreads. _ This is the point of time | is very sober and rich in colour. The reader will notice the | 
chosen by Mr. Wyburd, and which is thus marked in the | observant way in which the shadows are cast upon the 





poem « garden-wall from the trees which overhang it from within. 
“‘ Upon a galliot’s deck she lies, The artist has most justifiably departed from the rule in 
ae. orci = pon pavenen shade, making the sky darker than the water. Mr. Henry Warren — || 

i Noe jaan on her eltew kad; does not sustain his reputation this year by the large picture 

But the rude litter, roughly spread of “A Street in Cairo, with Marriage Procession.” The 

With war-cloaks, is her homely bed ; locality is of course picturesque ; but what opportunities for 

And shawl and sash, on javelins hung, rich colour and forcible light and shade have been missed! 


‘ s , 
For awning o’er her head are flung. 
Shuddering, she look’d around.” 





The procession itself is also tamely given. We should do 
{ the artist injustice by neglecting to point out the subdued | 
and true feeling for colour which some of the suspended 














; one of the most powerful pictures in the room, ‘ A Moon- 
We do not propose to ourselves any formal criticism on | light Walk,” and “ Fountain’s Hall,” J. Chase, are effective 
these exhibitions ; we shall rather wander freely among their | and clever studies, which will repay examination; as will 
pictures, just as fancy may incline us, pausing only to re- | No. 301, “ Lilac and Bird’s-nest,” M. Margetty. | 
mark upon those which especially attract our attention. The conclusion we arrive at is, that this exhibitian is | 
flere are several to begin with by Thomas Sutcliffe (a | below the average. The want of new life is lamentably 
new name, we believe),—Nos. 102, 114, 190, 197, wherein | observable; however, there are many pictures that, for 
‘he painter has studied nature with love and purpose. | want of space, are not referred to; and some others, which, 
No. 114, “A Flood, from the Pickering Moors,” shows a | although excellent, are so much in the manner of their re- | 
‘eam, Swollen by sudden rain on the hills, rushing across a | spective authors, that it is really difficult to quote them as | 
hoorland scene. The colour of the water here is admirably | either new or interesting. 

sven; aud the visual force of the torrent, “ resistless, roar- 
“3, 18 powerful. No. 197, showing a quiet green place, 


— : dresses, and other parts of the foreground, exhibit. ‘“ Near | 
THE WATER-COLOUR SOCIETIES. rae i aig eo ve . | 
Redhill, Surrey,”’ by W. Wyld, No. 294, a representation | 

THE NEW SOCIETY.—TWENTY-THIRD EXHIBITION, of a true phase of English scenery, is, despite its dinginess, | 








with sunlight through trees which overhang a brook, we THE OLD SOCIETY.—FIFTY-THIRD EXHIBITION, 
“auuot better describe than by its motto: So mighty an effort as Mr. Lewis’s “Sinai” is not to be 
“Tl lead you where you may behold expected from him every year; yet he sustains his reputa- . 
What shallow-searching fame hath left untold, tion by No. 302, “ Hhareem-Life, Constantinople,” which re- 
Which I full oft, amidst these shades alone, presents a Turkish lady seated on a dewan at a window, 


ave ss _ ” “aA ° . . ] ‘ . . : 
€ sat to wonder at and gaze upon. and trifling with a fan, while an attendant approat hes her. 


ry cture takes the observer to the spot. No. 340,}| The same elaborate finish pervades this work as of yore; 
"ud Flowers,” by R. Carrick, showing a girl walking | but we cannot applaud the facial expression of the prin- 
“1 a wood in sunlight, is wanting in brightness of na-| cipal figure, verging as it does upon a simper, while the 
‘our, which is the more to be regretted, as the little | flesh-tints therein have a chalky whiteness and want of 
's Very forcible, and exhibits a good firm feeling for | purity, which is the artist’s weakness. This, with a need 


] } } 
bring the 


‘and light and shade. A strong reflection falls against | of erial truth and softness, which woul 


‘t's cheek with much purity and brilliancy; her | into a broad whole, deprives one of the satisfaction whic] 

> Sah exception to the deficiency in colour remarked | should result from the marvellous elaboration and exquisite 
“ings executed with considerable vigour and variety | colour, of which the delicate tints of ten ler silver-gray and 
‘Nh, 78 rare quality. No. 341, “A Study on the Beach | green and purple-brown are as exquisite as ever. The flesh- 
he : ‘arge anchor lying on the shingle, is most exqui- | tints of the attendant’s head are much richer and pur r. dt 


, and the thick shell of rust, which has scaled | is noticeable how regardless of labour the artist shows him- 
°, Most perfectly rendered. Here, again, is a want | self by repeating this face in a mirror on the wal! 


Y ° 
4 } 
WAL 









My - ae of colour in the background. This exhibition w ould be incompl  ¥ ith ut Mr. W. 
». V00K's “ Entrance to Boscastle, Cornwall,” No. 11, | Hunt’s works. He gives us this year a man’s head, “A 
Apu ul sca-view, painted in the old-fashioned way, | Poacher,” No. 228. No. 261, “Primroses, &c.” (the flowers 
‘ashes. ‘The water is painted with much care | against a marly bank), appears over-hot in colour. No. 286, 

, being the best of its kind in the room. Al-j “ Quinces, &c.,” having all the indigestible appearar ' 

Vr. on No. 23, “ Hay-field,” by W. Bennett, | the life, but being a trifle t ) green ; the colour of tl 
“ir. 1. L. Rowbotham’s drawings are extremely | under-leaves exquisitely natura No. 294 App 5 
may point out No. 99, “In the Marshes, Winter,” | soms,” is the work which delights us most; the delicate 
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flower-blush being wonderfully rendered. There is not a 
more original painter in England than W. Hunt, or one 
who is more devotedly faithful to nature ; it is not without 
astonishment, therefore, that we see him producing, year after 
year, the same class of subjects. Exquisite as they are, we 
really do get a little tired of the eternal “ Primroses, &c. ;” 
we are beginning to loathe the marly bank; and the bird’s- 
nest palls upon us more than its eastern representative 
might upon a dyspeptic Chinaman. 

Mr. Carl Haag is in force this year, with ten pictures, 
from which we select No. 71, “Ischian Peasant-Girl,” as a 
work upon which he would prefer to rest his reputation. 
This is merely a head, large for water-colour, but very 
broadly and vigorously drawn, and full of expression. No. 
273, “Sabine Lady,” is a work of similar character, but 
by no means comparable with the last, being crude and hot 
in colour. “The Duchess reading Don Quixote,” No. 86, 
J. Gilbert, is more than worthy of the artist—no mean 
praise ; the expression reminds us of Leslie, the only painter 
who has quite succeeded with this character. Mr. Gilbert’s 
fault is, that, as usual, the picture is hot and coarse in 
colour; an error which is strangely prevalent here. “A 
Zouave Story of the War,” No. 24, F. W. Topham, exhibiting 
a warrior enchanting some women with deeds of military 
heroism, shows great knowledge of French character, and 
justness in representation of female expression. 

The picture which appears as the leader of the exhibition 
is Mr. F. W. Burton’s single work, No. 130, “ Faust’s first Sight 
of Margaret.” The latter hastens from the ardent regard of 
Faust, but with a languid reluctance, which is perfectly ex- 
pressed (indeed, wisely suggested) by her face and action; 
there isa sort of tender petulance in this that is a complete 
conception of the character, which really we have never 
seen so truly given, although quite aware of the great hands 
which have dealt with the subject. Faust’s figure appears 
clumsy and coarse, and that of Mephistopheles common. 
We consider this the best picture, because it is the most 
successful resolution of the greatest problem in art—a beau- 
tiful and characteristic human face with perfectly just and 
natural expression. Other faults and other merits are quite 
out of sphere with this. A very remarkable work is No. 156, 
“'The Alps at Sunset, from the Faulhorn,” W. Collingwood. 
We have the night-mists filling the valleys where darkness 
is, While up the mountain-side the evening shadow creeps 
in graded zones, from blue, through purple, amethyst, crim- 
son, and rose-scarlet, into the light itself which yet glorifies 
the summit with perfect brightness. Now this is a very 
curious and highly scientific piece of study, to which it 
would be difficult to accord too much admiration. The 
artist’s other works are quite worthy of this, and although 
not so striking in effect, are extremely interesting and will 
reward study. 

A very different class of subject is that chosen by C. 
Davidson, whose charming and thoroughly English sketches 
it is always pleasant to see; his “ East-weir Bay, Folkstone,” 
No. 32, is especially delightful. We commend to the 
Visitor’s notice its deeply studied sky and the aérial effect of 
the receding coast; also No. 113, “ Lane at Redhill, Surrey,” 
a road overhung with dwarf trees and bushes and full of 
greenery. No. 142, “Fairlight Glen, Hastings,” brings us 
to the spot, and we might almost think ourselves brush- 
ing against the hazels, so truthfully suggestive is it. Mr. 
C. Branwhite has several pictures here of his old subject, 
frost: “‘ Sunset, Winter—a Black Frost,” No. 61, has an effect 
which is rather novel. P. J. Naftel’s picture, No. 64, “One 
of Nature’s Ferneries, Guernsey,” a dell with a brook run- 
ning through it, is delightfully refreshing. No. 96, “ Brook 
in Spring, Guernsey,” is wonderfully brilliant and effective; 
although sketchy, lacking not thought, as will be seen by 
the purple tint given to the shadows. Several other pictures 
by this artist exhibit the same power and careful regard 
lor nature. 

Mr. W. Callons’s pictures appear to us over-purple and 


heay Vv, With the exc ption of No. oD, * \ enice,” which has a 


as 


chalky dryness about it very unusual with this artist. No, 
these faults, and is fully worthy of the distinguished name th, 


much of his ancient vigour, occasionally verges upon the 
unintelligible ; his “On the Llugy,” No. 60, is absolutely 
murky, and as mysterious as a late Turner. “Caernaryon 
Castle,” No. 117, is even more so; while No. 299, “ Boltoy 
Abbey,” reminds us of the artist’s ancient and well-deserved 
fame. Mr. David Cox, junior, emulates this in several pice 
tures here, especially No. 137, “A Heath,” which is yery 
excellent. Mr. J. Holland’s works have always a charm 
about them to us, but we regret that he appears to have gy 
lapsed into mannerism as almost to repeat his own effects 


execution, and some curious dashes of colour are absolutely 
unaccountable. It is so long since we began to think his 
pictures charming, that it is not without regret we say this, 
Mr. G. Fripp adds to his reputation by several pictures, of 
which No. 125, “ Study on the East Lynn, Lynmouth,” is the 
most interesting; this, although rather hot in colour, is so ex. 
cellent as to credit even the artist. Mr. W.C. Smith exhibits 
two admirable works, Nos. 172 and 316, “The Lynn, Lyn- 
ton,” and “ Sunset at Osborne ;” the first a brook in a wooded 
glen, very charming and fresh; the second, a view near the 
Marine Palace, with a most powerful, original, and effective 
sky-phase of clouds in horizontal strata. The rippling rvl! 
on the surface of the sea is painted with extreme truth, as 
is the illuminated and receding coast in the distance. The 
picture which immediately precedes this, No. 315, “On the 
Lledr, North Wales,” by G. Dodgson, shall have our last 
word in commendation of its honest and truthful qualities. 








POLYGLOT READINGS IN PROVERBS. 


Tue Grace o’ Gop 1s Gear [wEatru] ENovGH (Scotch) — 
This is the Scotch version of the proverb which Launcelot 
Gobbo speaks of as being well parted between Bassanio and 
Shylock. ‘You [Bassanio] have the grace of God, and le 
[Shylock] has enough.” W. K. Kexty. 


—— 








A RATHER AWKWARD PREDICAMENT. 


A TRUE STORY. 





In what was once a very romantic village in Wales, but 
which, alas, like many other romantic villages in the “4 
mantic principality, has been doomed to give way to ™ 
advancements and improvements of this railway age, there 
lives one Davie Morgan, a barber. How Davie came t0® 
a barber happened in this wise: Davie stammered, 4 
years back, when he was yet a boy, being one day seu 
with a message to a gentleman afflicted with a like — 
ment of speech, it so fell out that the gentleman grew ver 
angry at what he supposed to be the lad’s impertiit™ 
mimicry. : 
“ How d—are you mo—ck me ?” cried, or rather screa” 
the irate gentleman; and seizing a gig-whip, he app!" “ 
vigorously to the quivering limbs of the small urchin. a 
“N—o, ind—eed I did ne—ver mo—ck you,” blubver 
the boy. al 
“ How d—are you t—ell me a l—ie ?”’ and another veo 
ment application of the whip. 
Finding, however, afterwards that the poor lit ee 
had been the victim of his over-sensitiveness, yoga 
tempered but kind-hearted gentleman, not TT al ; 
flinging the boy half-a-crown by way of salve ander # 
rary wound, forwarded his views in life. Thus it ¥®™ 
Davie Morgan became a barber. 





o.. wna 
Lid Wes 


- : . sretty young * 
In process of time Davie married a pretty yor" | 
(who had one child by her former husband), ane ” Dat 


Now whethe! 


1a? 


his turn the father of three little ones. aes 
had a rival in his profession, or whether he pre‘e™™’ 





° ot. P ve fred J 
manly craft, I know not ; but certain it is, that he 
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108, ‘‘ Gateway of Kenilworth Castle,” has, however, none of 


artist has earned so well. Mr. D. Cox, although retaining 


on the same scene. No. 27, “ Venice,” really lacks solidity of 
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found employment at the neighbouring iron-works, leaving 
on these occasions to his better-half the entire charge of the 
hirsute chins and unkempt locks of his neighbours and 
fellow-workmen, On these she practised with such consum- 
mate skill, that she proved herself a helpmate indeed. On 
the whole, Mrs. Davie Morgan led a tolerably comfortable 
and contented existence. ‘True, Taffy had his eccentrici- 
ties—as who has not? True, he drank a little, whipt her 
4 little, and was given not a little to the exercise of his phy- 
sical strength in trials of single combat with any stray 
bully of an Englishman or hot-headed Irishman who, like 
himself, might be of a pugilistic turn. 

But these traits of character tended rather to insure 
Mrs. Morgan’s admiration and respect than the reverse. Her 





f arguments, which were characteristic, ran this wise. Where 
' are your sober men? Very scarce in South Wales. Then 
. as tothe whipping. Why, was it not better far to have a 
: husband capable of keeping his wife in order, rather than to 
of belong to a fool who required her services as administratrix 
he on his own paltry person? For very certain, and very clear 
-. it was, to Mrs. Davie Morgan’s perceptions and sense of 
te right, that the conjugal béton must be lodged in the hands 
“ of one or the other of every wnited pair. 
led Then as to his martial exercises. Why, in these she abso- 
the lutely gloried; his deeds of prowess were to her as the 
ive triumphs of a knight of chivalry. 
roll It was a dull dark evening of November 1855 that this 
, a8 worthy couple were comfortably seated by their cheerful 
The fireside, Davie smoking his pipe and ruminating, while his 
the wife was alternately stirring her tea, and quieting the 
last peevish cries of the youngest of the olive-branches, when a 
ies. stranger abruptly entered. He was dressed in a handsome 
om suit of black—in a perfect glitter of expensive jewellery, 
studs, rings, and gold chains. 

Mrs. Morgan hastily rose, quite dazzled by the unusual 
‘ splendour of his presence. 
TS as 


h)— “How d’ye do, Rachel ?” inquired the stranger. “ May- 
ncelot be you've quite forgotten me ? 


io and Had a cannon-ball suddenly burst in the midst, Mrs. 
nd he Morgan could scarcely have appeared more aghast. She 
LY. crew her infant more tightly to her breast ; while the stran- 
ae ger repeated the question. 

“Lork, it’s a sperrit,—the sperrit of Evan Griffith,” mur- 
mured the now pale and trembling woman. “ Yes, sure it’s 
nis sperrit,” continued she, in a low muttering voice. 

es, but a I'm no sperrit, not I,” returned the substantial appari- 
the 10 eee ‘I'm flesh and blood, Rachel Griffith; an’ I’m your 
- to the husband, Lam, an’ you knows it.” 

e, there | oct sure,” replied the horror-stricken Rachel, . you 
ne to & indeat’ husban ; but you was dead this long time. Yes, 
ed, ant mn god ge died in Australia, you did—yes, sure.” 

day set" ieee le, surprised by his wife’s manner even more than 


, imped et words, now turned round with a stupified stare, as he 


. mec] 1°49 , ° : 
sew ver’ -" ‘hanically tapped his short pipe on the hob to remove the 
° + aSHFS 
pertines | ‘Who’ ; 
OP ie: we that ere man?” inquired the stranger, pointing 
— } ay 1e ar yer 
gcreah : +t 9 ; : ‘ 
applied * am. s—he S—my present husban’” replied the dame, 
seme . 
hin. ae ng from head to foot, as though she could not yet 
plubberé ,. -P her mind as to the reality of the strange appari- 
ther veo" - He S your present husban’, ishe? Any way, I’m your 
~ 1? od 


u too, ’'m thinking.” 






: + f S. S a h . . 

ttle Wie! ae ae and so you was; yes, indeed, but you was 
the qus* _ ur year; yes, indeed,” continued the woman, in 

x ALY Voice M4 ° . . . 
tert ¥ ve yy > YOlce, lulling her infant the while in her still 
¢ temp "Og arms, 
his te ; Wh—at’ d ] ee : y ’ 
rt was “8 that?” stammered Taffy, beginning slowly 


¥ nAeCT troy a 4 d 
‘h_;. ‘rom his quiescent state. “You be h—anged; 
‘S my house; sh—e’s my w—ife. Wh—at do you 
sti ‘tia be h—anged.” Here a few pulite epi- 
“Tanger was imperturbable. There he stood, 
Oyia es >a. 
juletly, eyeing first one and then another, down 
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to the infant of three months, who, unconscious of any par- 
ticular cause of excitement, was crowing and kicking, and 
doubling his tiny fist in his mother’s face, after the manner 
of babies in general. 

“T s’pose that ’ere’s mine as I left a babbie, seven years 
agone; he worn’t much bigger then nor the little 'un in 
your arms,” said he, pointing to a small boy, the tallest of 
the little group. 

“Yes, sure; yes, indeed, that’s him, sure,” replied the 
woman mechanically. 

“Y—ou be off; you be h—anged,” again interposed 
Davie Morgan. ‘“ Y—ou’re not w—anted here, no how; 
sh—e’s my wife, I tell you.” 

“ Any way, she wor my wife afore she wor yours for 
certain; an’ she’s all the wife ever I had; and I’m not dead 
no how, for here I be.” 

“An’ it’s dead [thought you was,” whimpered the woman, 
applying the corner of her apron to her eyes; “ yes, sure, 
it’s dead I thought you was this four year. Yes, indeed, 
an’ it’s your own mother as sent to let me know just four 
year agone. I'd never ha’ married Taffy there if I hadn't 
ha’ thought sure you was dead; it’s no fault o’ mines no 
how.” 

This seemed to afford abundant consolation. Indeed, Mrs. 
Davie Morgan evinced no violent inclination to hysteria; 
on the contrary, it was clear she had recovered her first 
shock, and, finding that the apparition was no unearthly 
visitant from another world, but truly a person of like bones 
and sinews as herself, she merely regarded the matter as a 
contretemps. 

“Well, what did you do with that ’ere money as I sent 
you from Australia? How could I be dead an’ sending of 
you money all the time ?” 

“T hav’nt had none this four year, no sure; it’s little I 
had afore that, too; an’ since I was a widder I had the club- 
money reg’lar.” 

“You wasn’t a widder long, no how,” ejaculated hus- 
band No. 1. 

“ Y—ou g—o and be h—anged,” growled husband No. 2. 
“We don’t want n—one of y—ou; you was d—ead th—is 
long time.” 

“T’m not dead no how,” replied No. 1 to No. 2. Then 
turning to the mutual wife, he continued: “ What did you 
do with the fifty pounds as I sent ye just four year agone,— 
that’s just what I want to know ?” 

“Tt’s never get it, I didn’t, nor nothin’, but the message 
to say that you was dead and buried. There’s wicked it 
was of the ould ooman! it’s keep it she did! yes, indeed, 
that’s clear, for she didn’t never give me no fifty pound; 
and that’s what for she said you was dead. Yes, sure, that’s 
how it was all,—asclear as day, yes, in my very deed.’’* 

“T shouldn’t wonder no how if it worn’t somethin’ o’ 
the kind. But she’s dead any way, so we can’t get nothin’ 
out of the like o’ her,” exclaimed Evan. 

“ Look now, perhaps she'll come too ; yes, indeed, there’s 
no sayin’; you know you was buried yourself.” 

“Any way I’m not dead; so come along; I’ve more 
right to you nor that chap there, any how.” 

It was now Davie’s turn. Mrs. Taffy’s skill in the 
shaving department was too direct a neans of profit for him 
to relinquish without an effort. The voices grew louder 
and more vehement. The neighbours, attracted by the 
uproar, assembled in groups by the door. The clamour be- 
came universal; each husband claimed his wife, who stood 
pale and trembling amid her astonished progeny. 

“ What’ll you take for her?” suddenly inquired No. 1, 
taking advantage of a momentary lull. 

“ F—ifty p—ounds,” replied No. 2; “not a p—enny 
less nor f—ifty p—ounds,—do ye h—ear?—and then ye 
m—av t—ake her, b—abbies an’ all te 

“T don’t want no babbies except my own,” rejoined 
No. 1. 

“ W—ell, ye sha—n’t have her n—o how without the 

* « In my very deed,” a Welshman’s strong affirmative. 
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b—abbies, I t—ell ye; w—hat’ll I do with 'em h—ere 
b—abbies ?” 

“ Which of your husban’s do ye like best, think yer?” 
eagerly inquired a matronly neighbour of Mrs. Davie Mor- 
gan, alias Evan Griffith. 

“Well, indeed, sure it’s always love my first husban’ I 
did,—yes, indeed” (with a little sigh); “ an’ I no way mis- 
liked my second neither. I could live very well with either 
of ‘em, if th’ other ‘ouldn’t keep such noise ;” and here a 
very quiet and subdued sob bore testimony to-the calm and 
pacific tendency of Mrs. Taffy’s feelings in general. “ But 
sure it’s a pity he come back, for it’s dead I thought he was 
this four year,—yes, indeed.” 

A few weeks had passed, when a party of women were 
assembled on the platform of the station, waiting for the 
train which was to convey them to market. The women 
were severally provided with warm Welsh flannel dresses, 
red whittles, large market-baskets, and small babies. (Was 
ever Welsh woman without her whittle or without her 
baby ?) The women were comfortable-looking, rosy, cherry- 
lipped women. Let us listen to their conversation. 

“There's a row Davie Morgan’s a keepin’ with that 
‘ere Evan Griffith,’ exclaimed one comely young matron, as 
she stood rocking her infant in a measured step, patting the 
while its chubby back to keep time, and finishing her re- 
mark with a gentle h—ush—sh to lull a little impatient 
whine. 

“ Yes, sure,” replied another, placing her basket on the 
platform, and tucking her infant (Welsh fashion) tightly in 
the ample folds of her whittle (for the tiny creature was 
not yet a month old); “I was up in the hood (wood) there for 
a couple o’ sticks last Tuesday night, and there’s swearing 
they was; I thought sure Davie had a half-kilt him; but I 
haven't heard nothin’ of the rights of it never since, nor 
which of ‘em is to have her. And there’s rich Evan is! 
I seen a lovely gool watch an’ chain he’ve got for her, an’ 
the beautifullest brooch, if she'll go ‘long with him.” 

“Yes, sure, I seen ’em too; but yer see where it is, 
Gwenny. Evan’s willin’ all along to give the fifty pound 
for Rachel an’ little Rees; but he seen it too much to keep 
Davie’s three littlest ’uns; and it’s not willin’ Rachel is to 
part with ’em neither, not even for the gool chains an’ watch, 
an’ all that.” 

“ Ay, sure,” returned Gwenny. ‘Them three’s what it 
is; and Davie won't sell his wife without '’em ’pon no ac- 
count. Well, there’s noise they’re a keepin’ all along. I 
wish they'd ha’ settled it.” 

“ Well, and so they have a settled it,” interposed another 
of the matronly group; “ they've a settled it last night.” 

“Well, an’ which of ’em is for to have her?” inquired 
the whole posse in a breath. 

“ Why Davie, sure. Yes, in my deed!” in reply to cer- 
tain incredulous looks. “ Davie’s got her back again, for all 
Griffy tooken her away,—yes, indeed sure. I seen her in 
the house this very minute. Dear Annul, there’s queer it 
do seem! there’s fightin’, an’ swearin’, an’ bargainin’ there 
have been. I thought sure Griffy’d ha’ kep’ her when he 
tooken her away; an’ so he might for Davie, if he’d a tooken 
the littlest uns too. Dear Annul, there’s a beautiful boy 
the baby is!” 

“Vo An’ T heard tell,” interposed 
Gwenny, with an arch smile, “that the rich gentleman up 
by Cefn Fawr there had offered a thousand pound if 
Rachel’d sell him out and out; and that his wife Lady 
Owen Howels tried hard to get him to ‘dopt him for her 
own. 


“Ha, ha!” laughed the females in full chorus. “ Well, 
sure, the talk have been so; but now it’s all right, an’ 


’ 





s, sure, an’ so he is! 


a 
of husband No. 1 never again returned, but took his final 
departure with the rosy matrons and babies on the memor. 
able market-day. It is well certified, moreover, that Mr. an4 
Mrs. Davie Morgan have never allowed the events above ro. 
corded to trench in any degree on their connubial felicity. 
The long, bright, blue pole, insignia of her art, stil] ‘joy, 
rishes over Mrs. Davie’s door, at the threshold of which 
may now be counted, on fine days, five fair gradations o 
infantile humanity. M. H. Dp. 
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Turnine our backs on the grim St. Francis under the gloomy 
arch, leaving to the right Van Dyck’s immense picture of 
Charles I. on horseback, and with his head on, and Kneller’s 
fine full-length of Peter the Great in armour, we pass out 
of the ancient gallery at Manchester, among the landscapes 
of Cuyp, Both, Ruysdael, and Hobbema. One of Hobbema’s 
very best works is in the corner on our right, and might be 
overlooked. The quiet road, the bushes, and the sauntering 
cattle are altogether marvellous. 

The archway on the other side of the central hall opens 
into the gallery of modern painters. On the opposite wal! 
as you enter, Thais leads the way, torch in hand; not 
exactly like another Helen, but like a bare-kneed classic of 
the days when good old Sir Joshua was king, and also, w 
suppose, like Miss Emily Bertie, in her tantrums. 

At the east end of the gallery, looking down the long 
avenue of English art, Gainsborough’s “ Blue Boy” hangs 
in the centre, with his bewitching full-length portrait of 
Mrs. Graham on one side, and the faded but very gracefi por 
one of “Mrs. Pelham feeding her Chickens,” by Reynolds 
himself, on the other. Poor Barry’s ‘ Pandora” fills up the | 
space over these, and facing them, at the extreme west en¢, p 
with about six hundred pictures on the walls between, Mec- ores 
lise’s “Ghost Scene” and Leighton’s “Cimabue” bring \) om 
the chronology of the gallery almost to the present momen’ a) and 

Mr. Egg has had the arrangement of this gallery, 0 ar 
has made the general effect extremely pleasant and taste! | 
To some extent also his arrangement is chronological, wit 
was much to be desired. He has followed the traditions 
the Academy, however, so far as to let slip one valuane 
opportunity. For purposes of display, the works of or 
artist may be scattered and separated; but for all purpos nag 
of study, they should be kept together. This is the case ior 
especially when instruction is to be given to the ummiua” 
Those who know little about painters or their works—*" 
they include nine-tenths of the population,—would ae 
single visit receive some definite impression as to 4 apa : _. 
style and general characteristics, if they saw half-a-doze” os 
his works grouped together in one place; but 1t req 
not only many visits, but a great deal more systell” 
labour than the public have any idea of giving, before * 
an impression can be made, when pictures by ere Dante 
artist must be sought for up and down alorg the ho nag ey, 
and crowded walls of a great gallery. The ae s 
meets with a second example of Stanfield, Les‘ie, Ege: rv 
Collins, or Pickersgill, has already forgotten the first, " me 
delighted him when he saw it, but is now comloun’™’ 
his memory with twenty others, all by different ™S” 

Doubtless there would be a certain sacrifice of ~ 

gance and symmetry if such a grouping were carrie’ 

but this is a very small matter under the poet 

It has been partially adopted in a few reese : 
example, with the works of Mulready, Wilkie, 








Davie an’ Rachel have settled in again. And there goes 
Grilfy, gool chain an’ all. Well, in my very deed, he’s 
oin’ by this very train. Yes, sure.” 
Whistle, and off. 
The reader may be interested to learn, as the dénouement 
of this most true story of every-day life, that the apparition 


j 7.) ad’ ants 
bourg, and Hogarth, always very much to th 
of the spectator ; and we look upon it as ode ‘ 


much consequence, that we can hardly help hop 
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new arrangement of the remainder before the Exhibition is 
closed. 

From Hogarth to Leighton is from the first to the latest 
efforts of modern art. If it were also from the beginning to 

end, if the climax had been reached already, there 
uld be Little more to say on the subject, and the sooner 
that little was said and done with, the better. But as day- 
iroak, which would be a melancholy affair if it ended only 

, purple clouds, is, on the contrary, a great and joyful one, 

use it ends in sunrise,—so the progress of art in Eng- 
land is a thoroughly cheerful and refreshing spectacle ; not 
mr its achievements, but for the splendid promise of which 

hoy are the herald and the sign. 

The first great feature of this modern gallery is its vast 
variety: the broad area that art embraces here; the num- 
her of fountains through which its powers bubble up. We 

not find these painters all at work on the same theme; 
producing nothing but altar-pieces at one period, nothing 
but mythologies at another, nothing but comedies at a third. 
Hocarth himself begins with a wide extent of subject: fun 
aud pathos, landscape and portrait, are all separately illus- 
‘ated in his works. As we look down the gallery this 

rsity of power grows into still greater prominence, and 

's quite extraordinary in our own day. What visible object 
‘sthere in heaven or earth that cannot be painted now? 
Landscape is entirely mastered; so is architecture; so are 
he human form and the human face; so are all cattle and 
ping things,—beast, bird, and fish, flowers and the at- 
mosphere. Here is a picture by Stanfield, “The Battle of 
toveredo:” it is a magnificent view of the Tyrolean Alps, 
up the valley of the Adige; and those who know any 

ng of Alpine scenery will feel how powerfully the effect 
hei distance, and snowy peaks is rendered on the 
uvas. Last year’s picture, “The Abandoned,” by the 
artist, hangs in the same room, and shows an equal 
wer over the fury of the sea. On the opposite wall is 
l’s “ Autumn Landscape,” where the effect of light 
rough foliage is given with the magic of truth. Danby’s 
petures are perfect in their peculiar splendour, and you 
eathe the cool air of misty mornings as soon as your eye 
‘8 on Cooper’s capital “ Halt on the Fells.” Turn from 
lan nig to figures. For fun, there are Wilkie’s well- 
: pictures; Mulready’s “Barber’s Shop,” and the 
Wi ‘olf and the Lamb : ” Webster's “ Slide ;” and Goodall’s 
aris We edding,” more admirable still, however, for the 
‘ug of the girl. For pathos, there is Wallis’s “ Death 
vatterton ;”” for tragedy, the face of Hunt’s “Isabella ;” 
cut ee of character and momentary feeling, 
ter the Great’s first Interview with Catherine ; 


‘ 
; } 
ine] 


Legs“ Pe 
, early flesh and naked forms, Mulready’s “ Bathers,” 
Frost's ‘Una;” for colour, Millais’ “ Autumn Leavy es; 

seer for animale: Wt sekatn “Seville Cathedral” for 

He ty and Miss Mutrie for flowers. This at least is 


range, and the examples quoted are almost per- 


tr kind. 
hi wever, we must pause. These are the limbs of 
but the soul is not in them yet; these are the 
ty bre af, but it is not day. Looking back upon 
Masters, the choice of England has hitherto fallen 
u the works of Guido, Domenichino, Murillo, 
lat Is, It has fallen on those who have left us 

, but nothing to w orship ; much that is tender 
ng, little that is noble and inspiring ; much to 
ta ing to amend it; and the spirit which 


MS ‘rior choice is manifested 
eCrTTh artists. 


. + 
~ 


generally in 
These men, we may be very 
od awe-st ric] Ken before 
eir still uncoloured canvas. They have 
\ their knees; they have never felt that 
‘hands was & pal 1el in the world’s alt 
i¢@ much and done well, but art it 
heir works 











the thought that 
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, at best, are merely 
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older masters. Their work was worship. The ideas they ex- 
press, and the feelings they appeal to, are such as belong 
only to immortal souls, and not in the least to perishable 
bodies. A worm can take no interest in a crucifix, and can 
feel no sympathy with a Madonna. To ask for such interest 
and such sympathy, is to address us as beings infinitely 
higher than a worm; and it is because they do so address us, 
and because thus to take the highest truths for granted is 
to re-awaken our consciousness of them, that the old reli- 
gious pictures possess their peculiar power, and remain un- 
approached by the works of later years. 

The defect of modern art is in its spirit, not in its form. 
Nothing would be gained now by going back to the subjects 
of former days, and painting Nativities, Riposos, and Mar- 
tyrdoms. The time has passed by when these were the 
forms into which men’s noblest thoughts naturally threw 
themselves, and to try to express thus the feelings of the 
present age is just to put new wine into old bottles. Every 
attempt of the kind has been a failure, and must continue 
to be so. Even when Hunt painted the “Light of the 
World” he took a great step in a wrong direction. The 
picture was perhaps the best work of modern genius, and 
was in certain respects quite different from any thing that 
had been done before; but at present, and for all future 
time, it is a mistake to attempt to paint the face of Christ 
any more. There is no external form that will in the least 
represent the internal idea, such as it has now become. The 
subject has passed out of the sphere of art, and should be 
at once abandoned. 

It is one of the privileges of modern thought that it 
able to recognise what is divine, not only in the distant and 
the miraculous, but also in the natural and the near. We 
know now that there is hardly any thing, however small or 
homely, which may not, if we catch it at the right moment, 
be the emblem and the awakener of our loftiest states of 
thought and feeling. Knowing this, there is all creation 
before us for a subject, and the genius of modern art does 
indeed employ itself in every conceivable sphere, from the 
details of a stone to the vision of a celestial city. Where it 
fails is in the choice of aspects—the power of seizing those 
pregnant and inspired moments in which alone any outward 
form becomes the embodiment of any great idea, whether 
the form itself be a celestial city or a stone. The face of 
the whole material universe is like that of a single human 
being. Commonly, it expresses very little. There are in- 
stants in which it tells the story of endless ages and of infi- 
nite joy or woe. Copy it in the first of these and 
you get a portrait more or less interesting, nothing more ; 
copy it in the second, and you get the works that make men 
nobler when they look at them. Of course the want here is 
in the minds of artists themselves, and no criticism can cure 

but as a nation we ought to be conscious of it, and to 
proclaim our consciousness perpetually, not only in the 
interest of our own taste, but for the sake, especially, of our 
younger painters. The atmosphere of public 
what they live and move in; 
better chance we give them; 
hills. 


Looking more closely into this g 


aspects, 


opinion is 
the purer we make it, the 
help cometh always from the 


allery of modern art, one 


sees a certain prose about it which is ayy “renin of the 
times. Here are these pictures by West. They are oe ly r 
bulletins of the fact that C apt ain Cook or ae il Wi 
was killed at such a place in such a manner. The care- 
ful commemoration of the circumstance is a proper sub- 
ject for a Gazette > or a grave-stone, but not at all for a 
picture. To make it worth the expenditure of an artist's 
powers, it must ;* so represe ‘nted as to commemorate, 
the fact mer ys but some thought of heroism, beauty, t 
or pathos con cted with the fact. It might be ver: 

r- | that Gener Wi fe expired exactly as the picture tells us | 

lf} did; but 7 SO i that can be said is, that the moment of his 
death was not the right moment for the painter to lay hold 
of him lt is hot riven to ill men to die poetically. When 
) ] st in prose th 
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make a picture of him in this predicament. Copley’s pic- 
ture of the “ Death of Major Pierson in Jersey,” though mis- 
taken in the choice ofan historical subject so little known in 
history, is worth all of West’s put together in its effect 
upon our feelings. It treats of battle; and the stir of battle 
is powerfully expressed. There is a rush and a struggle; 
the flags are flapping; the men fighting and falling; the 
dying chief is dying because he has been shot, and not be- 
cause he is going to be painted. Here are many subjects 
from Shakspere. One would think English genius should 
know how to illustrate his Plays; but, with the exception 
of Hunt’s wonderful “ Head of Isabella,” they are all failures. 
Look at this by Herbert; is it King Lear? In no respect ; 
nor Cordelia neither. An old man frowning, with a beard 
and a bald head, is, one thing, King Lear is another. Cor- 
delia is not, we fancy, merely a sulky girl with a wide fore- 
head. Why, the artist himself knows he has not painted 
Cordelia, for he has given the selfsame head in another 
picture to Herodias! 

Look at these character-pictures by Frith, Leslie, Egg, 
and Pickersgill. The variety of character displayed in the 
faces is immense, the discrimination acute, the execution 
capital; but the expression is nevertheless commonplace, 
and destitute of any very important interest. In Frith’s 
picture of the “Witch,” for example, the girl is merely 
a pretty girl, with a sweet face, rather scared. These are 
but illustrations of the universal want. We look with plea- 
sure at almost every picture in the gallery ; but we leave 
them without being conscious that any deep truth or any 
glorious vision has been impressed upon our souls. They 
speak of passing interests, not of permanent ones; they please 
us because we are men, not because we are immortals. 

In the mean time, one grand step in advance has been 
already taken. Our modern painters, if not lofty in spirit, 
are at any rate pure. Their works are neither prudish nor 
indecent ; they wish to celebrate what is truly noble, and 
to throw the robe of beauty on what is really good. This 
is the road to greatness. Our St. Christopher has already 
left the prince of darkness, and is working patiently in the 
river. One day he will hear the voice of the little child. 


[To be completed in our next.] 
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WHEN THE NIGHT AND MORNING MEET. 
BY DORA GREENWELL. 


In the dark and narrow street, 
Into a world of woe, 
Where the tread of many feet 
Went trampling to and fro, 
A child was born (speak low), 
When the night and morning meet. 


Full seventy summers back 
Was this; so long ago, 

The feet that wore the track 
Are lying straight and low ; 

Yet is there still no lack 
Of passers to and fro. 


Witiin the narrow street 

This childhood ever played ; 
Beyond the narrow street 

This manhood never strayed ; 

This age sat still and prayed 
A-near the trampling feet. 


The sound of trampling feet 
Flowed through his life, unstirred 
By water's fall, or fleet 
Wind-music, or the bird 
At morn. These sounds are sweet, 
But they were never heard, 








Within the narrow street, 
I stood beside a bed, 
I held a dying head, 
When the night and morning meet ; 
And every word was sweet, 
Though few the words we said. 





And while we talked, dawn grew 
To day ; the world was fair 
In fields afar, I knew ; 
Yet I spoke not to him there 
Of how the grasses grew, 
Besprent with dewdrops rare. 


I spoke not of the sun, 

Nor of this green earth fair ; 
This soul, whose day was done, 

Had never claimed its share 
In these, and yet its rare 

Rich heritage had won. 


From the dark and narrow street 
Into a world of love 
A soul was borne ; speak low, 
Speak reverent,—for we know 
Not how they speak above, 
When the night and morning meet. 








A STORY OF A HAUNTED HOUSE. 
BY HOLME LEE, AUTHOR OF “ GILBERT MASSENGER,” ETC, 
IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 


X.—PrivaTEe SKELETONS, 


Tue skeleton in Laurence Royston’s secret closet was 4 
very grim and ghastly skeleton indeed. It used to track 
him about the pathways of the cottage-garden, with a hollow 
menacing footstep. Adie never heard it; but sometimes, 
through her pleasant singing and her happy laughter, he 
was startled by its tramp at his heels, or the echo of it 
coming swiftly from a distance. Then he would grow 
almost impatient of her gaiety, as if she knew what haunted 
him. Adie wondered, was silent, and then sad. It would 
thrust a cold arm between them, and put them apart; 
made a third at all their meetings, sat at their board, by 
their bed, and was as constant to Laurence as his shadow. 
He strove hard to be blind and deaf to its approach; but it 
was a part of himself,—a subtle emanation from his ev! 
conscience,—which he could never part from : his existence 
was such as he had made it, with its shadow evermore 0! 
his hearthstone, and the horrible remorse at his heart. He 
might forget it for an hour, he might even defy it for 
a while, and measure his strength of mind and will against 
its torture ; but presently its hour returned, and he was 
mere coward, afraid of the darkness, and trembling at the 
rustling of a leaf below his foot. a 
Adie laughed and sang on; in his moments of gloom “a 
fondest; when he was grave or stern, most blithe and cheer 
ing. What their life might have been but for that step = 
the dark! Sometimes a painful doubt came over the yous 
wife’s mind. Could he be growing weary of her? w 
already losing her power to charm? They had been — 
married, and now another life hung upon hers; ye! et 
times he would leave her at the cottage with the rake 
a week together, while he made excursions on !00! bs 1 
the neighbourhood, trying to evade his ghostly rep at 
by constant movement and change of place. Yet Z ny fe 
returned to her, how glad he seemed to stay his aa ll! 
at her side ; how tender, how thoughtful, he could be 8 
Yes, he had not ceased to love her. ann J ati 
One day, during a wandering fit, he strayed wend ot Ia 
by the wayside, to be out of the glare of the sun, 7 ei 
down on a turfy slope under the trees. There wa *" ",. 
ing before him, winding away through high archin. 
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and lost at last in a mist of sunshine. There was no whisper 
ence ae branches either of wind or birds; the very 
lak $0 " nm were unstirred. How weary he was ; how 
‘ark at heart he must have been when he saw nothing of 
oe poe! gps heard nothing but a wail coming 
nang e trembling air burdened with a pregnant 
nas we is ears—“T bide my time!” There is not the 
f set of solitude for such as Laurence Royston in the dim 
7 ie he must up, and go forward again. 

ied prs oy he went down to the shore. A flat of dry 
atts ‘tretched out before him, with the wind sweeping 
>) Over it; above was a dull sky, boding rain; and to 
: erge of the horizon lay a turbid, leaden, wave- 
eaten down from tixe shore hy the strong land-breeze. 


+ 


: lurthest Vv 
1€88 Seq. | 


fio , 
4 Uark ree ar . . . 
ae , far out, seemed to glide like a marine monster, 
eee ee swell revealed its outline from time to time. 
bethen. -° ® few fragments of wood—parts of a wreck, 


sh, cattered near, a solitary bird swooping through 
Wenn an.” and no other living thing in sight. His limbs 
oe his feet were sore, yet he still kept on, close 
raisir,, 1” With his face towards it, and his imagination 
1. 21 ee Shapes out of the mist, while his ears 
For} es . —— a wail that outmoaned both wind and tide. 
_.. 0 the lonely shore he went, without heeding that 

is gathering around him, and no place in sight 

ud claim a shelter:—there was a point in the 
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ist whose base the waves roared eternally, | 


inoflensive traveller ? 
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— ED 


and high cliffs stretching beyond, reddened with the lurid 
light of riven storm-clouds ;—for miles on the lonely shore, 
the scene growing wilder as he went forward, hoarse mut- 
terings of thunder in the air, and lurid flashes gleaming 
athwart the black sea. 

Worn out at last, he laid himself down in a hollow of the 
cliffs, and rested there till dawn; then on again in his abor- 
tive flight. Once that day he came in sight of a picturesque 
and ancient chateau, standing about two hundred paces 
from the shore. On the side towards the sea, was a planting 
of young trees, all leaning one way, as if, having bowed to 
the blasts so often, they were no longer able to raise their 
headserect. It was a quaint old place, yet sunny of aspect, 
with little peaked towers and a great porch, under which 
were rude stone seats, All about its walls were creeping 
plants and ivy; in front lay a wide mossy lawn, with a dry 
fountain, whose brink was matted over with gay flowers, 
and in the midst was a broken sundial. Two huge hounds 
lay dozing in the sunshine; they were old, worn out, and 
toothless, but they lifted up their heads as the heavy irre- 
gular step of the wayfarer approached; and one rose up, 
gaunt and grim, and bounded across the lawn, barking furi- 
ously. Did they scent blood, or was it that Laurence Roys- 
ton had the air 


ofa dangerous prowler rather than of an 


Cursing between his teeth, he strode 
on, SO wild and fierce of countenance, that the pt ople whom 


he met crossed out of his way. He had become emaciated 
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in body and feature during his solitary wanderings, and his 
expression was such as might have come over the man’s 
face who played with Satan for his soul when, the stake 
being utterly lost, it was about to be claimed. 

It was evening when he came back to the cottage, spent 
with fatigue, and racked by the poisoned memory he carried 
in his breast. Adie was sitting on the steps under the 
veranda, waiting and watching for him, as she always did 
wait and watch during his absences. The twilight was 
closing in; and as autumn drew on, the air had a more 
chilling breath, and the wind a more mournful sob. The 
lonely days of Laurence’s absence had dragged over very 
slowly with his wife ; but when she recognised his step upon 
the roadside, she sprang up, and was away to meet him in 
an instant, all sense of trouble and neglect dispelled at 
With his arm round her, and her anxious eyes ques- 
tioning him with their upward look to his, they entered the 
house. The light inside was nearly gone, so that she could 
not see the expression of despair that settled down on his 
face, as they sat hand in hand by the little window which 
was half-shrouded by the rich yellow jasmin and passion- 
flower that hid the white walls. Yet, if her eyes could not 
see, her heart felt that all was not well with him; for his 
fingers were cold, and thrilled often in her clasp. Her idea 
was, that he must be ill, and, to save her anxiety, trying to 
conceal his sufferings. She entreated him to tell her what 
ailed him, and why he was so restless; but he put both ques- 
tions aside. 

“Let us go home to Nevil’s Court,” suggested Adie, lay- 
ing her cool hand on his forehead, and speaking very softly. 
He started up, and pushed her hand away impatiently, then 
suddenly snatched it to his lips and kissed it passionately. 

‘Adie, 1 will do any thing you like, I will go any where, 
but here we will stay no longer ;. for 1 am sure there is fever 
in the air; my brain is like a furnace,” he exclaimed. 

The tears in Adie’s eyes dispersed unfallen. She thanked 
him so earnestly, as to betray how strong her own desire 
for her old home had been, though she had hidden it from 
deference to his wishes. “ Home!” she responded cheer- 
fully; “home! Grizzie, poor old Grizzie! Dont you wish he 
were there to give us a weleome, Laurence ?” 

“1 do, from my soul, Adie!” he cried, with such fearful 
energy as to startle her,—* from my soul!” 

“The people in the Court will be glad, I know,” said 
she, a minute or two after; “ Martha and Mrs. Parkes espe- 
cially. IT should like my child to be born there,—I feel as if 
it ought, Laurence,—then it will be English like you.” The 
young wife talked on of the future that was to be so bright 
and happy to them both in the old haunted house, and laid 
plans for making it quite a cheerful abode, without dis- 
placing any of Grizzie’s ancient possessions. “For,” she ob- 
served, “it seems to me as if he were master there still, and 
would object to having great changes made. Besides, I like 
the carved oak chairs and presses—do not you, Laurence ?” 
He did not seem to hear her prattle, for he made no articu- 
late answer to any of her questions. Perhaps he and his 
private skeleton were talking together. 


once, 





X1.—Tnue. Picturr-Dream. 

They were back again in Nevil’s Court, with Martha, 
Mrs. Parkes, and the footsteps. On the night of their arrival, 
the mysterious tramp was heard in the corridor for the first 
time since Adie’s marriage. She listened to it with trem- 
bling, recollecting that Grizzie had called it an omen for 
evil; for she thought of her own hour of trial which was 
approaching with an indefinable fear, while her heart 
vearned to Laurence with more than its old passionate love. 
Was the warning for her or for both? 

One Sabbath afternoon all the house was very hushed ; 
the children were away at chureh or at school; the doors 
and windows were all shut, for the air was cold, like the first 


day of winter. Laurence Royston was in the work-room, 
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tract his thoughts by toil; but instead, he sat waiting —9 
God, how anxiously!—as if his own death-sentence jy). 
upon the message he was expecting to hear. They had to}, 
him Adie might die; and as the possibility forced itself jy;, 
his thoughts, he felt almost maddened. 

“Tt cannot be, it shall not be!” he said to himself. 

It was not often in his lifetime that this man hag 
prayed; but when that fear came upon him, he bhesoyp}: 
God slavishly to punish him for his misdeeds in any way 
but that. So much as he had perilled, so much as he ha) 
lost, to possess her, he had a right to keep her. Then he 
almost defied Heaven to take her from him: she was his hy 
purchase ; he had given for her the utmost price that way 
could pay, and he would not be defrauded of his due. T)y 
solitude of the old room, or perhaps Martha’s furtive eyo. 
alone witnessed these ravings, which seemed to shadow 
forth some hidden deed. Possibly, that deed it was tha: 
kindled his pale eye with lurid fire, and haunted him with 
its presence always. ‘There were great drops on his fore. 
head, which he wiped away with a trembling hand, while 
his mouth worked violently. This agony of suspense was 
insufferable, and what long long hours it lasted! He dare) 
not go to his darling, lest the blackness of his curse, over. 
shadowing, should destroy her; and yet, when the nigh: 
fell, no one had come to tell him whether he was the father 
of a living child or the husband of a dead wife. The dark- 
ness crept on unawares as he waited and listened; at last, 
he lighted the lamp and tried to read, but there was neither 
sense nor continuity in the page, and he soon threw } 
aside. 

Utterly exhausted in mind and body, a sort of lethargic 
trance fell upon him, and with that a fearful dream. At 
first he seemed to be driven onward violently over a dark 
heaving gulf, and then hurled down the yawning vortex 
into a darkness that might be felt. Presently, through this 
darkness moved vivid shapeless lights, which seemed to por 
tend the advent of some nameless horror. He tried to draw 
himself away, he struggled to cover his face, for he felt wha’ 
was coming ; but his efforts were as the efforts of a prisoner 
chained hand and foot and powerless to stir. Then | 
nerved himself to look, and the old room in Nevil’s Cour'— 
where he was sitting—appeared in his dream. It was 
a-glow, as with the ruddy heat of a Yule-tide fire, and ¢ 
Nicholas Drew was there. Then was enacted before his sig 
the whole scene of the murder, even to the dropping o! 
glove. That incident startled and awoke him. “ Where 
that glove? who found it? who has it now?” he asked hil 
self fearfully. All the vision had resolved itself into '' 
lost glove ; he could think of nothing but that. “ The othe 
was burnt; if must have been destroyed too; I hear ' 
mention of a glove having been found.” He glanced susp! 
ciously round the room, shrinking down into his chair 1 
the very attitude of guilty fear; whilst his skeleton * " 
elbow kept whispering: “ Where is the glove ? W eon 
glove? Whoever has the glove has your life witht. 

How long it was from the passing of the vision to s 
entrance of Martha he could.never tell; it might _" 
five minutes, and it might have been a night-time: ™ 
was himself again the moment the woman spoke. 

“My mistress has asked for you, sir,” she sal 
not a syllable of warning or congratulation. 

He asked if the child lived, and was answered si 
with the same coldness. Even at that moment 4 5!) 
had time to enter into his mind. “That woman ag 
the glove, and she is watching me,” he thougm; | 
passed her with an air of over-acted carelessness, 9, 
to Adie’s room. Mrs. Parkes made a spasmou’ been 
utter the proper felicitations, and failed with a er re 
He did not heed her, but looked in between the : etal 
tains of the bed, to meet a wan wistful smile on A‘ . 

“QO, Laurence, I am so happy, because of T° 
whispered, as he bent over her, ‘ Look at him, ©" 


1 brieflr 


ssf 
that! 


re) 
ci 
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eraver in hand, and a half-finished plate before him,—he 


took no note of times and seasons,—as if he intended to dis- | idea, that such a queer little mortal cou! 


is like me;” and her eyes lighted up with t 
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‘sing but a bundle of soft muslin and fine flannel, with a 
1,\!'s feeble-face. Laurence hid his feelings under an ap- 
»-arance of exuberant joy. He could not be really glad ; for 
hoy was born under his curse, and he remembered at 
vo moment those terrible words: “I will visit the sins of 
‘ye fathers upon the children.” He was in haste for once 
- leave her, and steal back to his haunted solitude; and 
vorhaps Adie was glad that he should go ; for she wanted to 
ave her baby to herself, to think about it, to whisper to it, 
ind to pray for it. 
tr was not long before the young mother was about 
veain, brightening the dim old rooms with her cheerful face. 
| ayrence liked to hear her crooning nursery-songs with the 
‘)ild in her lap, to see her play with it on the floor, or dance 
‘+i her arms. But when she had soothed it to sleep on her 
m. and laid it down in its cradle, he fancied that his 
<-eleton kept watch by it, and shadowed the boy’s face with 
leadly wings; he was never easy until she took it again to 
her heart, for he thought it safer there, as well he might, in 
the sanctuary of a pure mother’s love. It was not strong; 
wid by and by there came a look of angel beauty on the 
‘ny features—a soft radiance, as if a smile from Heaven 
ishone upon them, and left His trace and mark that the 
reat Reaper might know it when he came that way. Adie 
had her thoughts and fears, but she kept them secret in her 
wn mind, and tended the child with a reverent and most 
nier watchfulness. She liked to deck it gaily, and to 
work for it; she made advanced garments of ingenious de- 
_as if she were thus pledging him to stay with her; and 
he while that he seemed to be fading away, her prayer 
God was, that she might keep him. 
Laurence used to sit by the second window,—not in Ni- 
holas Drew’s old place,—working at his craft assiduously ; 
» Adie, within range of his sight, sewed or nursed the 
uild, and sang, now in a plaintive, now in a gay tone, the 
i ballads. 


Mean time winter advanced. In the Minster Yard the 
plars were despoiled of their foliage, and in the bishop’s 
len lay the dead leaves whirled into sodden heaps, while 
‘trees looked black and naked against the walls. The 


trst day that the snow fell was a notable one to Adie. It 















































s all was carly in December, and the merry shouts of children 
4 old “own in the Court called her from the fireside to see the 
sight ‘roal white flakes fluttering earthward. The little child 
of t “retched his hands upwards and laughed; the sound did 
ere 1s he art good to hear. She danced him on her hand, and 
d hiw: “ted to him gleefully, until their rather noisy mirth 
to the “sed Laurence to lift his eyes from his work to watch 
e other p “™. The two were so much occupied with each other, 
ard 1 “at he enlisted none of their attention, and with a half-sigh 
| sus] ‘rose, aud went across the room to the hearth. 

shal “anding before the fire, thoughtful and moody, the same 


y att “like feeling came over him as he had experienced on 


a. +) lorhit F tice . =. to . ° 6 ’ 

has Be: ado, child’s birth, and again the vision of the mur- 
99 ? the loct & m o,. q ° - 
Y \d the lost glove enacted itself before his fancy. His 
to “A ale absolutely livid, and his eyes opened with a wild 


rented stare. 


“Ss instant Adie turned round and caught his awful 
she had time to decipher it, indeed, for so 


is sha 


Ro Panes. that for a moment she never spoke, and 


nee did not know himself observed. 

é Laurence, L urence, what is it?” she exclaimed at 

tor where he stood. “Why do you look so; you 
. He tried to laugh, but it was a 


said it was a spasm of pain at his heart, 
ld s on pass, 
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t us leave this place,” she said, looking all 
_ it 1s not good for us to be here. I feel as 
iv ith something worse than the footsteps. 
‘ve, and you often appear ill, and I shudder 
1 am satisfied now, for I am sure dear old 

e us to stay if he knew how we suffer. 

that pretty cottage by the seaside? It 
here, Laurence.” — 
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“So it was, Adie. You might be happy any where, with 


your good, simple, loving heart; but not so can 1; I must 
have more life and stir; my thoughts stagnate often till they 
breed frightful fancies. Let us go to London.” 

“So be it. After baby is christened we will go. St. 
Barbe and kind old Mrs. Parkes would be disappointed if 
we went before.” And thus it was finally agreed upon. 








A SUNNY DAY AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE.—A 
SKETCH. 


Ir it is a sunny day at the Crystal Palace, take our word 
for it, reader, it is a hot one in the city of London; if the 
heights of Penge bask in the summer sun, rest assured the 
flags in Cheapside burn like the sands of the desert; ifa 
pleasant breeze plays across the palace grounds, whistles 
through “the Temple of Roses,” and coquets with the gor- 
geous flower-beds, depend on it, it whisks the dust in 
playful eddies into the eyes and nostrils of the languid way- 
farer on London Bridge. 

In humble imitation of that famous New Zealander a 
brilliant fancy and a magic pen have placed for ever on this 
said bridge, we must also coujure up for our special pur- 
poses an imaginary “lay figure.” The languid wayfarer 
just mentioned will do. He stands looking over the parapet 
of the bridge on the broad shining river ; which, like a fair 
face over a corrupt heart, looks well enough, if surface 
satisfies, and the lower abominations are not disturbed. 
Away through the forest of masts springing up from the 
dark “ Pool,” he gets a glimpse of the heights of Blackheath, 
Greenwich, and Shooter’s Hill. Bright, tempting, and plea- 
sant they look in the blue distance, Like the promised land, 
he contrasts with them the roar and turmoil of the passing 
crowd, and longs to taste their sweetness. Visions of quiet 
shades and “ pastures green” rise in the mind of our loiterer 
as he mentally resolves to “go somewhere.” Where to go 
is the next and natural question. At the moment a puffing, 
wheezing, smoking steamboat rushes from beneath the 
bridge, turns to land her crowd of passengers, and in doing 
so, displays on a large board the answer, like a card in a 
conversation pack, “'To the Crystal Palace.” His mind is 
made up in an instant. He is a man of sense and taste, 
and has, at a very small cost, made provision for the pass- 
ing of many an afternoon healthfully and intellectually by 
the purchase of a season-ticket. He dives into the recesses 
of his pocket-book for the all-but-forgotten pasteboard ; and 
through the horde of importuning owners of cigar-lights, 
boot-laces, and black dolls—which appear to squeak, but 
don't—he makes for the station, where, if he liked, he could, 
with equal facility, be accommodated with a ticket for Bom- 
bay or Calcutta, not to mention such short distances as 
Paris or Vienna. 

At this point we will take him, like an old friend, under 
our care and guidance. We are lucky in catching an ex- 
press train, ten minutes past the hour. In five minutes we 
have passed through the not too fragrant gales—not at all 
suggestive of ‘ Araby the blest”—of Bermondsey and Neck- 
inger Lane. In ten, we have dashed through the New- 
Cross cutting out on the green expanse of Forest Hill, and 
in five more are rushing up the incline, with the palace- 
crowned heights of Sydenham full in view, 


‘¢ More brilliant than the sea-glass glittering o’er 
rr . 7 ‘ ° . ’”? 
The hills of crystal on the Caspian shore. 


We pass the ticket-taker’s barriers, and find ourselves in 
the glorious grounds, where each finer sense is met with the 
most delicate gratification. By the broad sward-edged walks, 
along the noble terraces, and up the sphynx-guarded flight 
of steps into the building, we pass, surrounded by objects 
of art and beauty and vastness which might have made the 
heart of Sardanapalus envious. We stroll thro 
and silent courts, and pause in the gr 
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resting our eyes on the green freshness of the plants and 
the snowy forms of the statuary. Through the open doors 
of the balconies the summer breeze carries in on its wing 
the soft swell of instrumental music. We turn that way, 
and lean over the railing, while the eye expands with plea- 
sure in gazing on the splendid landscape, and from left to 
right sweeps over an expanse of true English scenery. 
From our feet to the horizon there is not a displeasing ob- 
ject; all is softness, beauty, richness. Foliage of the 
lightest and the deepest tinge alternate with green culti- 
vated fields, through which quiet lonely roads wind away 
towards far-off out-of-the-way villages, marked by that 
never-failing and thought-suggesting object, the church- 
spire. There is not a cloud to mar this broad prospect. It 
is steeped in a flood of golden sunlight. From the grounds 
beneath there comes the breath of a thousand flowers; and 
again the martial notes of the fine bands rise above the 
hum of the gay and brilliant crowd that spreads over the 
upper terrace, laughing, chatting, and, like Ephemera, en- 
joying the passing moment. It is a scene, once beheld, not 
to be soon forgotten; and as the beholder, under the in- 
fluence of its all-pervading beauty, gives reins to his imagi- 
nation, he may fancy the soul that is in Nature meeting 
the soul of Man that is within him, and elevating it fora 
moment to heights that, in this bustling world of ours, it 
but seldom reaches. 

But, to descend at once from these heights, and from the 
balconies to the ground, we saunter towards the fountains, 
which are about to play. We envy the grim old river-gods, 
who recline, clothed in the lightest possible habiliments, on 
the edges of the basins. They scem to bask in the sun, and 
look down placidly on the cooling liquid that ripples to their 
feet. We now become conscious of a rushing sound. The 
countless jets begin gradually to send upward bright pillars 
of water. Higher and higher they rise in graceful forms, 
like Spirits of the water, till the whole view seems one mass 
of flowing, gushing, descending water, crowned with rain- 
bow-halos. It is truly “ Water, water every where,” and 
the senses of sight and hearing become almost confused 
amid the liquid mass. Gradually as they rose, the foun- 
tains sink, disappear into the basins, and all is quiet and 
sunny as before. 

Yet further into the remoter parts of the grounds we 
push our researches. Rising the gentle grassy elevation 
that on its far side overlooks the antediluvian and pre- 
Adamite monsters, we turn to get the most imposing view 
obtainable of the palace itself, with its lines and outlines 
standing out in all their symmetric beauty against the clear 
blue sky. 
Crowning this hill, we come on a little secluded paradise, 

secluded for the most part from its being the side of the 
grounds far distant from the building. Pause before one 
of the many-coloured sketches in miniature of the scene 
before us. They have been most sensibly provided for those 
unacquainted with the names of the terrific reproductions 
of the animal kingdom that seem to range in all their na- 
tive freedom the islands of the lake. In the interior of the 
largest monster, whose cognomen we dare not trust our- 
selves to pronounce, a party of scientific men are said, on 
one occasion, to have enjoyed a very jovial lunch. How 
they got in, and how they got out, the reader’s imagination 
must conjecture. But, for our own part, we would “rather 
not” be deputed to take a young lady “down to dinner” 
—in this age of Crinoline especially—through that capacious 
throat and formidable row of spikes called teeth. Fancy 
his coming to life just as we reached his windpipe! 

The sun is sinking, and once more we turn our steps to 
the scintillating building. When we regain the inside, there 
is a crimson stream of light pouring in through every part 
of the transparent roof and sides. It falls on every object 
with the effect of an enchantment. 
the statues are lit up with a lifelike expression. The shrubs, 
the many-tinted flowers, the sparkling fountains, the gor- 
geous court-facades, are all alike blended into one harmoni- 





The faces and forms of 


lta, 
ous depth of colour, in which an artist’s eye would reve], 4 
bird now and then gives out a little note of pleasure as j 
roosts far above us in the lofty transept, while, to give th. 
last finishing effect, the swell of a fine organ reverberates 
through the building. 

With a sense of all this beauty strong upon us, we turn 
toleave ; but not without a feeling of admiration—the on}, 
tribute in our gift—for that body of men, with a Paxton gt 
their head, who created this perfection—men whose hands 
were as skilled in artistic cunning as their souls were steeped 
in “the beautiful.” G. R. Powett. 














FLOTSAM AND JETSAM. 
To the Editors of the National Magazine. 


GentLEMEN,—A “Constant Subscriber” to the Natioya; 
Magazine having constructed a binocular camera as recom. 

mended in my paper “On the chief Cause of Photographic 
Failure,” and having found the pictures he produced defcien; 

in sharpness, perhaps you will permit me to state, that I am 
persuaded he has overlooked the fact, that the foci of sing) 

lenses for luminous and chemical rays are slightly differens, 

the focus for chemical rays being invariably nearer the 

lens than the point of greatest distinctness. As the amount 

of difference depends upon the nature of the glass of which 

the lens is made, and the relation of its curves to each 

other, the determination of the quantity is a somewhat difi- 

cult problem; but two or three trials will be sufficient: 
determine where a picture possessed of the greatest sharp 

ness can be produced. I have found that a stereoscop 

camera, with lenses of five or six inches focus, requires the 

sensitive surface to be placed about one-eighth of an ine! , 
nearer the lenses than the point of greatest distinctness o 
the shade or ground-glass. 

Your correspondent requests to know whether it is im- 
material whether the lenses employed be plano-convex 
double convex. Either form will suit all practical purposes; 
but the best form of a single lens is when the radii of curv» 
ture are as one to six, as then the amount of spherical ater 
ration is smallest. 

Your correspondent has tried to procure rock-crysta 
lenses without success. Those I have employed were th 
broken lenses which were flung aside by spectacle-maker 
which, although of no value to them, are of great value 
the stereoscopic photographer, as even a small fragme® 
is sufficient to fit up a binocular camera, Those of 1 
crystal are easily known by their great purity and har 
ness, and are frequently called Brazilian pebbles. 

Iam, &c. 
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THE MUSIC OF THE FUTURE. 


Rotxine lazily onwards from Pepinster, where 1 has # 

down a goodly company of Spa-bound travellers, the ‘ 
Rheinisch-Belgische convoi comes in sight, as it be 
Turkish minarets and spires, clustered together alat J 
grove of trees. One minute more, and “ Aachen! aoe a 
plain French, Aix-la-Chapelle) is the cry, modulated 22 
guttural keys, so that the slumbering wake up —. f 
and look forth curiously from the windows. Lo, oe tail 
—trim, compact, little creatures, in kepi and yO ul 
frock, with bugle-horn slung about them—have “. 
airily on to the platform; and Messieurs les Voyeer 
such, at least, as have business there—are invitee 
scend. Instant population of the platform: evel? "" 
ing forth to look around him, as through secret 19**"" 
nourishment may be at hand. Such delay pr'"” 
mocking delusion after all—a veritable igns J@"" 
the bell rings out of a sudden, and the me “a 
cheerfully, and the scared multitude come 0” 
refection-rooms, and drive blindly at the first 0P\" 
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door. O, consider how this loose miscellany, 
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would say it, is ever to be properly bestowed; wrong men, 
and, alack, wrong women too, being hopelessly jammed to- 
~ether in wrong places, utterly beyond remedy. Once more 
jo the bugles wind tra la! the little guards trip lightly on 
to the foot-board, and the convoi rolls slowly away Cologne- 
ward—to Cologne, city of sweet waters. 

Meanwhile a voyageur, derelict upon the lonely plat- 
frm, looks after the receding convo?, and bethinks him pen- 
<ivelv of choice of a caravanserai. Shall he turn him to the 
Grand Monarque, with its air of quiet retiring grandeur, so 
‘Jlusive, so dangerous, where kings and kaisers have lain 
before now, Where Dremel the Magnificent directs? Ah, 
there is a fragrant bouquet, as it were, of ancient wines 
wooing him magnetically to royal Dremel and his caves! 
The great king it must be. 

Later in the evening, an hour or so before the grand 
cuthering at the table-d’héte, the voyageur chances to be 
wandering over the town, taking note of a certain air of 
fading gentility which has hung about it ever since the 
fatal ukase went forth that shut up the famous tables; 
thinking, too, what a faithful cabinet copy it holds of Wa- 
terloo Place, and its proud plaster palaces! Suddenly he 
finds himself before a long Grecian temple, abundantly 
garnished round with pillars, and standing in an open 
square by itself. The theatre, says an intelligent Aix-la- 
Chapellist. No shabby brickwork at the sides, skulking 
behind adjoining houses; no mean stage-door down a nar- 
row lane. All open here, sir, and above board. You may 










walk round and round again, and find all sides pretty much 
ar the same. Stay. The voyageur has seen something that 
gc} iooks like an affiche fluttering at the box-door. Suppose he 
08 t raw near, and see what is set forth as to-night’s entertain- 
ni ment. "Twill be Czar and Zimmerman, or the Two Peters, 
res 01 Says the voyageur, with a dreary sense of presentiment on 
vim, that piece having lain in wait for him at a hundred 
t is 1m _ ittle towns on his progress. He knows every joke by heart, 
nvex ot and feels a sudden faintness when the music strikes up. 
uurposes} ie draws near and sees written, not Czar and Zimmerman, 
of curve or the lwo Peters, but a magic soul-stirring announcement, 
ical aber ‘sowing how Lohengrin—yes, Lohengrin, the reviled, the 
| ‘toiled, the apple of discord that has set musical man 
ck-crysti against his brother; the “grand opéra romantique, en 
were th haa 


mare actes, musique de Richard Wagner’—would be 
resented for the first time that evening. Further, that 


Je-makers sity 
t “mission to the best places might be obtained for the 


4 value ' 


| fragmes! ‘odcrate charge of one thaler—say three shillings; while 

ye of rote ty with means less expanded may look on from the 

r and he ae lor a sum equivalent to threepence of our money. 

4 7 _ “Ss ever music-mad voyageur so favoured? Here was 
R. ©: “Mard,—the Prophet, the poet, the Mahomet of the New 

_— ‘nant, Whom an ardent following bow down before and 


‘dnd about to discourse his strange mystic song 
Lceantations . 
‘utations, as though that voyageur had specially 


















































om “ rene . performance for his own delectation. Here 
ye it Be” “pportunity of deciding for oneself a thorny ques- 
ers, the © | Scaring with one’s own ears. When the famous 
g it WE 3 "ee summer or two ago, was wooed across the seas 
ey alat ral Sey , and received into his hands the Grand Philhar- 
 AacheD: ° . On, it was insisted, by way of proving his quality, 
ulated en : he maimed fragments of his work should be set 
up Wis be peli ; this too in spite of his earnest protest, 
Lo, the” “We rp stage, and on the stage alone, could his music 
j greet ad ian ith effect. And though wise ones shook their 
have * Enerally 1 pronounced it sorry stuff, still it was pretty 
25 VOY": trial : vc that the music of the future had not hada 
ynvite? * ery. Se Gissentients had been the voyageur, LOW 
every tai pag, the affiche. He too had borne his part 
ret inst" ea ; and he held it for a wonderful dispensation 
Ly ie .  » Privileged to sit in judgment on this fam- 
mis JP 4 
ugle-bo™ afi 6, hostelwards, he once more bows beneath 
7 flock 4 eee ar great king. The great king will have | 
st ope? ® \1,:.> en in a bare ten minutes or so; and, 
y, M “§ on the time, the voyageur beguiles the 
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moments by affable converse with a vivacious kelner, or 
serving-man. “Yes, a famous theatre,” says the serving- 
man, geutly moving the épergne a shade more—say the 
eighth of an inch—towards the centre of the table ;—‘“a 
very famous theatre. Ah, had monsieur been in town but 
a month since! They played Tannenhauser then—Wag- 
ner’s opera. O la belle musique! By the way, they play 
Lohengrin to-night; did monsieur know?” He himself, 
the serving-man, will be there, if he can but get away. 
Such strange burst from out the waiter-world sets the 
voyageur musing. 

A few moments more, and in come trooping the great 
polyglot flood—the haute volée of wanderers—graf, comte, 
baron, and my lord, as per morning's fremdenblatt, or news- 
sheet of arrivals. In come the flood of gentles, and sit 
them down silently at the feast provided by the great king. 
Here are triumphs of Gallo-Germanic cuisine, syren-like 
entremets, compounded with infinite skill and cunning, and 
luring the unwary to tempestuous nights and bilious hor- 
rors,—with wines choice and fragrant, tomake glad the heart 
of Gourmet. And so the feast makes progress in lively 
fashion enough, until some begin to rise and drop away by 
degrees, the voyageur with the rest, who lights him a gen- 
tle weed, and goes forth to enjoy an evening stroll. 

By seven, he has made a circuit round a kind of infant 
boulevard, one very stunted and sickly, and finds himselt 
standing under the porch of the Stadt-Theater. There is 
no crowd, no queue, as in the French theatre, and every one 
receives his ticket at the same bureau. ‘Taking one for the 
balcon, the vogageur finds himself treated with distinction, 
and is led away up lonely stone flights, dimly illuminated, 
to be set down finally in the very front row of the balcon. 
Settling himself with care for the night, and laying open 
before him his libretto—his little book (bookeen, would say 
the Irish)—the voyageur bethinks himself of taking a look 
round the house. 

There are not very many gathered together to hear the 
weird music of Richard,—at the outside some two hundred, 
—parterre and parquet (that word will read like parroquet) 
being decently sprinkled. Sprinkled, too, among the heads, 
may be discerned divers leathern helms, with the eternal 
brass spike ; no doubt significant of the presence of his ima- 
jesty’s troops, who assist (professionally, alack!) at all per- 
formances. 

But lo, the chef, all begloved and kempt, has entered the 
orchestra, and is carelessly turning over the leaves of his 
score, simpering pleasantly right and left upon his follow- 
ing. Anon a tingling sound is heard. Chef takes one last 
look round him, and raises his baton aloft. People murmur 
“Hush!” and settle them in their places; and in a moment 
more the music of the future is abroad, and floating to all 
ears. The voyageur hearkens greedily. 

First high up, very high upon the violius (all furnished 
with their mutes), there steals forth a thin delicate thread 
of sound—a low trembling cry, as of an infant; but so soft 
and tender, that people bend forward eagerly, as through 
fear it were about to pass away from them altogether. By 
and by it glides gently into a strange weird-like phrase,—for 
air it is not,—very wayward and fitful, and which may be 
termed the Dying Fall. For many times, and in many 
shapes, it recurs, stealing in after the same insidious fashion. 
This, too, still floats from the violins alone, from the same 
airy height. Then follows for a minute or more a phrase of 
a colder sort, curiously interlaced,—dry nourishment, as it 
were. Now does a viola drop in quietly, and perhaps an 
oboe. The stream begins to swell, and so glides in once 
more, in fuller measure, the dying fall. Sinking, swelling, 
it rolls on its course, dropping, as before, into the more 
earthly strain, wherein it seems to lose itself and be cun- 
founded. A little interlude, as it were, of slow intricate 
measures, and a stray note from the horn comes abroad. 
Clarionets, flutes, bassoons, begin to wake up, and lo, 
breaks forth again, like the sun from the clouds, with drums 
and trumpets sounding, and riotous clangour, the old refrain 
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of the dying fall. Only this time it is borne away upon the 
violoncelli, by them swung aloft triumphantly; whilst the 
violins perform fitful dances and elf-like measures round it. 
So the wild revel speeds on, until at last there comes a lull. 
Gradually drop away, one by one, trumpet, oboe, clarionet, 
bassoon, until at the end of all is only left the first delicate 
thread, fluttering softly as at the beginning. A moment 
more, and that too has passed softly away ; nor can those 
who listen discern the moment of its passing. So endeth 
the proem, or overture, to the weird music of the future. 

Unanimous bursts of approbation from every part of the 
house; and while the voyageur, utterly ravished with de- 
light, is opening his book of poesy at the first page, the cur- 
tain floats upwayd slowly. But let him not too hopefully 
lay the delusive ‘unction to his soul, that all will prove of 
the same enchanting quality. O st sic omnia! will he 
aspirate sadly within himself long after, recalling those 
magic harmonies. Such morsels are only so much nourish- 
ment for the weak, vouchsafed them by the prophet, lest 
they faint hy the way. Meanwhile the stage is seen to be 
peopled with warriors armed with spear and shield, gathered 
for council in a green wood. For it is to be an ancient 
legend, from the old heroic times, bearing strong tint of that 
bit of Irish diablerie known as O'Donoghue of the Lakes. 
Now comes forward a warrior to the foot-lights, and begins 
to declaim, as it seems to the voyageur, touching the condi- 
tion and prospects of one Heinrich the fowler, then present; 
and this in a sort of halfrecitative, halfGregorian measure, 
like nothing so much as a snatch from the old Marcelline 
Mass. Every one listens curiously; these bald barren chords 
were certainly novel, in shape at least. Introduction, no 
doubt, all this. But soon five, ten minutes have passed by 
to the same monotonous chant, and an uneasy rustle flut- 
ters over the parterre. Still does the warrior go bravely 
onward for an inconceivable span of time,—for a good quar- 
ter of an hour by woyageur’s watch,—and by and by is re- 
lieved by the fowler striking in with a mystical observation, 
but only for a moment; and the intrepid warrior again 
takes up the Marcelline chant for another quarter or so. 
The voyageur iecls weary, and has strange misgivings. 
This he sets down for so much psalmody, given with better 
effect in the great Dom at vesper-time. But hark! Relief 
is at hand. Already bright snatches of melody are hovering 
fitfully around the rude psalmody. Life-blood begins to 
warm up in the frozen instruments; there is a tremulous- 
ness abroad, as though some stirring crisis were at hand. 
The rock has been smote, and the stream comes gushing 
forth; and lo, the warriors, turning their faces to the 
audience, have burst into a mighty hymn, thrilling, soul- 
stirring, and welcomed gratefully by all, as a very spring in 
the desert. The voyageur looks up thankfully, and feels a 
thrill over him; for now the soft theme of the overture is 
being worked in most magically; then docs it subside once 
more very drearily into the old psalmody. 

And so, in this checkered fashion, does the opera move 
onward, a yarn of tangled good and evil commingled. Only 
the dreariness sensibly abates, and these high poetic bursts 
come more frequently. At.the end of all, steals in for the 
lust time that fairy strain of the beginning, but strangely 
altered—orchestra softly bearing it on below, while Lohen- 
grin, the elfking, now departing for his watery kingdom, 
and taking long and last farewell of his earthly mistress, 
chants another despairing strain, which chimes in curi- 
ously with the old dying fall. And when the curtain has 
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evil. And yet as he meditates over these things, Sitting in 
reverie at the public fireside before going up to bed, thy 
voyageur could not shut out from himself that this egy,; 
though crude and ill-fashioned, and going further than w,, 
intended, held in it great element of reform, and wag full 
of promise for the future. He afterwards studied jy the 
book of Wagner (for, in Mormon fashion, the prophet jas 
given written testimony to his disciples), wherein the pli. 
losophy of these matters is set forth and expounded, Ay¢ 
as there is much that is unreadable, not to say unintel)j. 
gible, which is like enough to scare away readers fron jj: 
sounder portions, the voyageur has brought together gy) 
broader notions of the doctrine as would give a fair ideg y 
the new religion. This may be done in a very few words 
And first, to see what error there lies in the present system 

Let any one think within himself what ought to be ¢! 
true meaning and compass of the word “opera.” It might be 
roughly defined to be a tale of passion, wherein music jy. 
stead of language is adopted as the medium of expression: 
the music, it will be observed, being no more than a means. 
and subsidiary to the story. Without going further, i: js 
plain enough that opera, as at present constituted, by 1 
meaus falls under this definition. The music hag bee, 
made the chief feature, the incidents being held for so mau 
convenient pegs whereon to hang the composer's melodies, 
The progress -of the drama is, moreover, being perpetually 
suspended to admit of the singers advancing tothe footlights 
and delivering themselves of arias and musical enirechuts 
which are but so many excrescences on the action. Agai 
the music has usually no special fitness for any particula 
crisis or passage ; the composer’s aim being, to produce mus: 
that will stand of itself, and bear translation to the salon u 
concert-room. Many such pieces, therefore, especially thos 
of voluminous writers, might be transposed from opera | = 
opera with little loss of effect. These are the crying sins 
opera in its present shape, which is, indeed, not opera at « 
but only a spurious kind of medley, which people, itu 
custom, are willing to accept as such. 

In this shipwreck, as it were, of true principles, the 1 
teacher comes forward with his projet, which is for the wos 
part simple enough, though mixed with many extravage» 
cies. He would have the story and music linked inse 
ably together, the one to grow out of the other. There! 
should the composer choose his libretto with exceeding 
and not set to work in true journeyman fashion upol @ 
first presented to him, and so proceed to spin ais, U 
choruses, and the rest of it. Better still if he can wn 
drama for himself, and let music and poesy rush forth tog 
ther at the same moment from the one brain: oe 
poesy in music, and music in poesy, and the sou! te 
teeming with bright images and celestial fancies May’ 
its expression in the one full as well as in the other %™ 
maestro is poet with as much justice as his brother, 
as it were, titularly so now. Let him, then, seck outs 
thing fresh and original, something that has touch’ 
own heart and filled him with enthusiasm, and ho 
together again the old ingredients. For hithe rto 
have been the elements of every opera, save ties’ © 
the donna, the lover, and a third party taking the #*! 
wanted, of husband, rival, or cruel parent, whe TM 
therefore, justly styled the Impediment? What 4%” 
the course of all such drama but either the are 
ment of donna and lover through the agency 0! ? we 
ment, he standing over them at the close in Wue - 
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fallen to a storm of applause, and the voyageur is wending 
homewards 


souvenir of the famous opera, a confused sensation as of 
mysteri is tremolos, checkered with chilling chords of 
bras: of | ng shapele ss phrases, unbalance l and fragment- 
ary f wild snatches of melody, most passionate, most 
despairing—of notes shaped to resemble unearthly shrieks, | 
of instruments borne into unwonted prominence, of utter 
absence of all airs with natural conclusion—in short, of 


e unheard-of miscellany, bearing much of good and 








towards the great king, he bears with him, as | 











shape, or else their final and happy rappro hem poe 

utter confusion of the Impediment ? So 1t comes, ©" 

| over again. ts 

Further, must all superfluous arias and footie” 

| lettas be ruthlessly lopped away: for what hav 
do with the action, or how can they help it 7 

this music-speech must have its duty, and ©)" 

| thing. And who will gainsay the prophet 

after this, he drops into subtle speculations ¢ 

for general acceptance. For he would have 
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a step beyond language, that it is but language sub- 
nated; that ideas, things, in short, all manner of thought, 
ee be conve yed by musical tones. All this is striven to 
lished by taking analogies from the musical charac- 


—, 
“2s nf 
Ss Vue 


. , 
Si bi 


cor of the five vowels ; from the ictus, or beat, in poetry; 
-om gesture, a musical accompaniment as it were of speech ; 


fom emp! hasis, common alike to prose-speech and music- 
phrase. With such devices does he try to bridge over the 
1 gulf _fruitlessly it would seem. 
ci]l it must be conceded, that for the more broadly- 
passions music is fully adequate as a means of ex- 
session. Joy, triumph, rage, horror, grief, devotion, may 
» thus direc tly conveyed ; ‘whilst others less tangible may 
faint tly shadowed forth through the same medium. With 
auch for its subject-matter, music, though conveying nothing 
‘itself, still has the effect of bringing “the mind into conge- 
uial frame, into suitable tone. It will be remembered how 
ily this idea has been caught at “upon the Parisian 
ods, where, in certain melodramas, the orchestra softly 
mpanies the spoken dialogue throughout ; and in a 
“tea spectacle, not long since presented at the Porte 
n, “ Paris,” w herein all the circle of conflicting pas- 
illustrated in this fashion, seemed to be dimly 
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us were 
au ved forth a new ideal of opera, a rev ival of stern Hel- 
dies namie perhaps what propbet Wagner was dreaming 
ually | of after all. For, from the beginning to the end, without 
glits termission, did soft strains float from the orchestra, 
chats ‘rough which could be heard the melodious accents of 
ga players. 
ieulat Such are a humble rover’s thoughts upon this matter, 
mus together with a plain account of what he heard in the city 
lon © { Charlemagne. 
y the alti 
pera — 
Aad 
e, irl 
the! 
ihe 3 
rava 
inst 
‘here 
ling | CORRESPONDENCE. 
ypol % —_—_—- 
irs, U MADAM, —.\5 J object strongly that the smaller members of 
an WT munity (to say nothing of the larger ones) should be 
orth (2 -- up, or othe rwise injured, by playing with a dangerous 
or the [am constrained to address a word of admonition to 
ul th ‘especting the vuleanised indiarubber globe-balloons 
g may valent of late. A somewhat excitive discussion has 
ther. ‘s0.ug on in the columns of the Z'imes newspaper re- 
per, ™ 7 etapa one set of correspondents pointing out their 
k outs In sured terms; others denying that they are 
Lou ™ he manufac turer, on his part, soliciting people 
| no tibiae pl e of business and see them made. ‘This is 
herto jee od by inj ‘cting small bottles of vuleanised india- 
ese ‘1 a gas lighter than atmospheric air. The gas 
he sr ‘Ways inflammable, is not explosive; but if 
ho me xed In any way with atmospheric air, an explo- 
at ae Tr sults, precisely analogous with the fire- damp 
dus “s such destruction in coal-mines. Now it is a 
the 14 that a gas cannot be retained pure in a 
is envelope. However perfect the walls of 
may appear to be, there are little pores, imper- 


» through which gaseous permeation will 

© Curlous point is, that the permeation is 

rtion 18 of the gas will come out, and por- 

air will comein. When a certain por- 

ur has entered, the toy will be, there is 

langers us thing, capable of giving rise 
xplosive effects, if by chance ignited. 

explosive danger attendant upon 

No 
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globe been punctured, and all the gas escaped which it ori- 
ginally contained, than a child will probably try to inflate 
it by air from his lungs. This involves applying to the 
mouth a dangerous poison. All circumstances considered, 
these balloon-toys are to be treated with the highest degree 
of circumspection. 





To the Liditors of the National Magazine. 


Srzine in your Magazine a letter headed “ An Aquarian in 
Trouble,” I beg to send you the following Nong My 
brother and I last year bought a 14-inch bell-; glass for 3s. 9d., 

and a stand for 3s. 6d., which we placed in the drawi ing-room 
window, looking north-west, and proceeded to stock it. We 
first placed a piece of rockwork and a few shells at the 
bottom, and then filled it with river-water to within an inch 
of the brim ; we then put in our live-stock, consisting of six 
gold-fish, four minnows, and one dace, the largest fish being 
only about four inches long ; we also put a dozen snails in. 
We next proceeded to the Surrey Canal, and with our hands 
pulled out a quantity of Canadian weed, which we made 
into two or three bunches, and sank in the aquarium by 
tying a stone to the end ofeach. We then bought three 
feet of gutta-percha tube for 9d., and half a foot of very 
small tube (for the sucker), and made our syphon for the 
small sum of 10d.; whereas if you buy a syphon they will 
charge you 2s. 6d. for it. Now we have had this a juariut 

in action nearly a year, and have not lost a single fish. Wi e 
every other day take out a little of the water, replacing it 
with fresh; and regularly every Saturday take out all the 
fish, and clean the glass thoroughly. Though there was no 
fire in the room during the late cold weather, the water 
never once froze, the ‘only trouble being, that the snails 
would not do their duty. Now as to being adepts, you may 
guess from our ages, my brother being fifteen and I seven- 
teen when we commenced, that we did not understand much 


about gold-fish, having never kept them before. 
lam, &c. A.C. L. 








IMPROVED FLOWER-POTS. 


Or all the implements of horticulture, the flower-pot has 
been least studied with a view to improvement. To be 
sure, the common pots are not inelegant, and ordinarily 
fulfil the conditions required of them; they are, in fact, as 
acceptable as ever. Still, considering the variety of modes 
that have to be adopted in the culture of plants that differ 


widely as to habit and constitution, there ought to be ten 
or twenty kinds of pots more than there are at present. To 


be as brief as possible, let me call the reader’s attention toa 
newly-invented contrivance, which will be found of great 
service from this present moment till the end of the summer. 
It is called “ Pascall’s Patent Propagating-Pot,” made and 
sold by Mr. Pascall, of the West-Kent Potteries, Chisle- 
hurst, Kent. 

Fig. 1 represents this pot in section. It is in nnape 
shallower than - ordinary pot; it has a rim aan it to 
receive a bell- g lass, a hole as usual for drainage, ¢ id the 
material is a very fine clean-looking clay-ware that looks 
well even on a drawing- 

The uses of this } pot are id. Huppose 
number of plants from which you wish to take cuttings ; 
you throw into the pot a han itu of crocks 


room ft ible 


You have 
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then fill up with light soil in which there is a large propor- 
tion of silver-sand mingled ; press all firm, water freely, and 
leave to settle. The cuttings are then taken off; firm 
woody, well-ripened, short joints being usually the bes 
| The leaves are trimm« d off ne atly, with the : p ion of 
two or three hear the leading bu l, and ti Cuttings are | 
in all round the pot, every one of them touching the inne: 
edge of the pot hext the surrounding rim A t! Ver- 
| sand is then strewed all round the rim, and a bel] glass to 
| fit is presse 1 down into the sand; and from that mom ‘nt ten 














































































































to one if you need touch them 
again till they are rooted. 
Now this cannot be done with 
any ordinary pot; for the 
great secret in striking cut- 
tings is, to have them touch- 
ing the pot inside, where they 
root in half the time they 
would do if placed towards 
the centre; and ifa bell-glass 
be pressed into the mould in a 
common pot, it is of course 
impossible to have the cut- 
tings touching the pot itself, 
So far, these pots are of great 
value for striking cuttings of 
all kinds of choice plants,— 
heaths, fuchsias, calceolarias, 
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who grow flowers {; 
bition. on 

Another improvement js a 
pot made to stand on feet e 
rather the sides of the pot on 
continued about an inch ™ 
low the bottom, so as to form 
a rim, and this rim is divided 
into segments to allow the 
water to escape (fig, 5). It 
will be noticed that if pots 
stand on a flat surface a cop. 
siderable quantity of water js 
apt to lodge beneath them 
so that when lifted we fing 
a little pool. Now there js 
nothing more destructive t) 
plants in pots than wate; 














pelargoniums, pansies; in fact, 
almost every thing that comes 
from cuttings. In syringing, 
whatever superfluous moist- 
ure may be given will rise and 
condense on the glass, and will 
trickle down away from the 
cuttings into the groove, and 
so escape altogether. 

Besides their use in this way, these pots are a sort of ex- 
temporancous Wardian Cases (fig. 2), in which the most deli- 
cate ferns, such as Hymenophyllums, Trichomanes, and others 
that cannot be grown except in a close moist air, may be 
brought to fine perfection. Used in this way, they form 
admirable window ornaments; and as they are made in 
sizes from four to twelve inches, the choice of plants for 
them may be extensive. Dionea muscipula is a charming 
thing for the window, grown in one of these pots, under a bell- 
glass; sois Cephalotus follicularis, the New Holland Pitcher 
Plant, which succeeds admirably in a compost of peat, 
chopped moss, and broken flower-pots; the glass over it 
being wiped dry, and a little air given daily. Delicate 
ferns may be so grown; and if the pots are surfaced round 
the ferns with Lycopodiums, and a little air given ovcasion- 
ally, a very pretty collection may be made for a most 
irifling outlay. 

Another invention of Mr. Pascall’s is the Sea-kale Pot 
(fig. 3), which is used for forcing and blanching sea-kale, rhu- 
barb, or any of the salads which require to be blanched. ‘The 
Sea-kale Pot is made on the plan of the Propagating-Pot, but 
instead of being covered with a glass-bell, it is covered with 
an opaque pot, which secures perfect darkness to the plants. 
This pot measures eleven inches in height, and thirteen 
inches across, from the opposite edges of the groove. If not 
wanted for sea-kale, a quantity of strong roots of the com- 
mon dandelion might be potted into them, in leaf-mould and 
sand, and the darkening cover put on. If placed in a warm 
cupboard, or plunged in a gentle hotbed, the leaves would 
push quickly, and grow to a length of eight or ten inches, 
beautifully blanched, and forming the most delicate spring 
salad that can be eaten. This is the salad sold at Covent 
Garden under the name of “Barbe de Capuchin,” and a 
famous thing it is both here and in Paris. 

Long ago, Sir Joseph Paxton, in the Magazine of Botany, 
suggested that the ordinary garden-pot might be improved 
by having, instead of one hole for drainage, a number of holes 
pierced all over the bottom ; for it must be remembered that 
we not only require to get rid of superfluous moisture, but 
to allow air to circulate amongst the roots of plants ; and the 
want of air is often as much injury to the plants as being pot- 
bound or water-logged. Now any one may make an im- 
proved ventilating-pot out of a common garden-pot by 
inverting over the hole in the bottom a small thumb-pot, 
so as to form a hollow cone immediately under the root of 
the plant. (See fig. 4.) Many florists adopt this plan in 


stagnating about them. Even 
moisture-loving ferns will no: 
stand it; so that, however we 
may drench the plants, there 
must be ample drainage to 
carry away what is not ab. 
sorbed by the foliage and 
the soil, and these pots on 
feet are just the things to 
Any pottery would turn out pots of this 
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do it neatly. 
kind to order. 
We are in great need of ornamental pots for suspension; 
and we also want a pot made expressly for the growth of 
aquatics. Since ladies are partial to ornamental pots, | 
must here caution them against using any kind of porcelain 
or hard material, except as mere ornaments. A choice plant 
in a common porous pot may be dropped into an ornamental 
pot, and a little moist moss tucked in between the two, and 
do well; but if potted into any painted, varnished, or glazed 
receptacle, it will speedily perish through non-admission o! 
air to the roots. Some ornamental pots are of porous ms 
terial, and then they may do for the actual growth of plants 
otherwise let the plant remain in a common pot, and fud 
an ornamental one large enough to receive it. 

To grow aquatic or amphibious plants in pots is 4 ve 
simple affair. ‘Take two pots, one of a size to fit loose! 
within the other. Into the drainage-hole of the largest ™ 
sert a cork, and with a sharp knife cut off the cork outs 
flush with thé bottom of the pot, which will enable it % 
stand firmly. Then fill the smaller pot with the proper 
—chopped moss and peat is generally the best for aquss® 
sow the seeds, or insert the plants into the soil, and om 
drop the small pot into the larger one, and fill the spac ® 
tween them with moss. You can now give any amoum " 
water you please, either to keep the soil moderately 
or to preserve the plant constantly in a pool. In voi, 
I raised a number of plants of Alisma plantago, of W nag 
distributed seed last autumn. I sowed the seed aw 
prepared, and set them in a Waltonian case till the - 
had two leaves a-piece; then hardened them of 
them singly in the same way; and now I have ‘hata, 78 
strong specimens for the aquarium. T' halia dea opt 
lisneria spiralis, Myosotis palustris, or Mars. Forge ‘a 
Water-soldier, and many other choice aquatics, may ™ 
in the same way. the ms 

The suburban potteries are by no means UP he 32 
in the manufacture of garden-pots. At Kew see 4 ot 
choicest plants are in pots that come two og , te 
though Kew is surrounded by potteries. in ha Vi ‘ 
want large pots to hold superb specimen-plants, t 


wis 
~ 


r ones that art 

super-Mare pots are at present the only ones hey 1 

trusted; and I advise those who have plant: on : 
y do at AM 


pay the extra expense of carriage, as the) 
than risk plants of large growth in pot 


A 4 : mnt 
pieces as soon as they are filled with roots. 


s that ma” 
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potting, and it is made a bit of a secret of by some 
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CENT EXHIBITIONS: NO. XIII, 
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THE ROMAIC BALLADS.—No. II. 
By PROFESSOR BLACKIE. 


i} conclude our short selection of voices from the 
(reek peeple by some ballads of a miscellaneous 
iption. 

<p who have read Dr. Finlay’s classical works on the 
~ of Christian and medieval Greece will have brought 
m a strong impression of the completeness with 


“1 all heathen reminiscences have been swept away 


. tablets of the national memory. In the popular 
aye of the Teutonic nations many characteristic ele- 
the old mythology remained; and, being incorpo- 

i with Christian doctrine and sentiment, formed that 
‘oy texture of which we still have so many quaint and 
‘cant examples in the Volks-biicher, or chap-books of 
Germans. But in the Romaic ballads the heathen ele- 
+ is almost null; and if there are certain customs and 


¢ 


‘Ss Ol 


wes among the modern Greeks manifestly derived by 


lescent from the classical times (as in the case of the 
known yeuSduopa, or swallow-song, sung to welcome 
spring), these have maintained their ground more from 
eep human feeling out of which they spring than from 
ing characteristically Hellenic that they preserve. 
st the single reference to the classical mythology that 
modern popular songs contain is in the person of Cuaron, 
im old ferryman, with “terrible squalor” and “ ferru- 
at,” whom we all know from Virgil. This personage 

in the Romaic ballads as the impersonated god of 
performing the same functions as the grinning figure 
ythe and sand-glass so often exhibited on the tomb- 
s even of those extreme Protestants who are most 
‘the worship of images. Take the following speci- 


babdsn. 


THE SHEPHERD AND CHARON, 
ig man came o’er the hills, with light and lively 


r was curled, his fez was nicely slanted on his head, 

iron saw with jealous eye from a lofty mountain bare, 
‘9 the narrow pass came down, and waited for him there. 
Iman, young man, whence comest thou, and whither 


) 


“8 pssturing my sheep I come, and to my home I go; 
, © ‘etch a loaf of bread, then backward wend my way.” 


young man, the Lord hath sent to fetch thy soul 
- “naron, let me live! this prayer I pray to thee; 
1 \ lovely wife is mine, a widow she may not be. 
~. ishtsome step shall walk, they'll say the widow’s 
‘soberly she go, they'll say she’s proud and haughty. 
“ren dear is mine, orphan’d they may not be !” 
sully Charon stood, no ruth was in his e’e. 
1 thou hast will’d it so, and wilt not let me go, 
ere till T shall win, or thou shalt lay me low ; 
os) “ou Conquer me, my soul is in thy hand ; 
il conquer thee, I’m free from thy demand.” 
uternoon they fought, with mickle sweat and 


t 


‘the youth was down, and never rose again. 
Ol strauge familiarity about this en- 


i Jaonaral o aie ; 
scueral enemy that recals to our mind a 
a Scottish ec nat , . ie . 
ottish churchyard, described in one of 


Upit-diernanrene ‘ ‘ . —? 
p-aiscourses by Di. Guthrie, of Edinburgh, 
,. ~~ Person 18 represented as shaking hands 


fa sy _ ‘ ~- . . 
‘ terrors, whose broken dart is lying 


“side a skull. Religion had turned defeat 
ua tie mortal, now clothed with immor- 
‘§ a friendly greeting with the last and 

i as with a familiar friend. 


rays been creat sailors, from Phormio 
itTnA y eu ye = . . . 
‘ave never wanted great sea-captains 


praises I 


ef 4] 


eS ¢ 





n an honour to any Pindar of | 


would be strange indeed | , 


a ' this sea-life in the popular | 
nite stly—} > . i 
“Stiy—by what chance were vain | And when my m 


| 


to inquire—a want of the British vigour and lustiness in 
the Romaic associations with the sea. There is not a single 
echo of Dibdin in our whole collection. On the contrary, 
the few sea-ballads that we have are of a decidedly pathetic 
character, and look upon the mass of briny waters only as 
the great divider of family bonds, and the destroyer of mater- 
nal hopes. Witness the following: 


THE SAILOR, 


Hast thou a daughter fit to wed, then choose, to wed thy daugh- 
ter 

A gray-beard rather than a sailor-youth that ploughs the water. 

Hard is his life and full of toil that risks the briny billow ; 

Upon a sapless crust he dines; he sleeps without a pillow. 

When in the dark forecastle sick he lies, and sharp pains rend 
him, 

No mother sits his hammock near, no loving wife may tend him, 

Sister and brother both are far, no soul is near to love him. 

Only the captain and the mate with angry words reprove him: 

“Come, rouse thee, rouse thee, lazy loon, ‘tis now no time for 
lying ! 

Come, count the hours, and shew thy skill; the harbour we are 
nighing.” 

‘‘Ye bid me rise, but I am sick, ay, sick and near to dying. 

Come, raise me up, that I may rest upon my elbow lightly, 

And take three towels cool, and bind them round my temples 
tightly ; 

And round my head this kerchief, wove by one that loves me 
dearly ; , 

Then spread this luckless chart of mine. The course I'll tell you 
clearly : 

This mountain, stretching here and there, where sable storms 
assailing— 

Assault the peak, and long white mists around its base are trail- 
ing,— 

Here land ; the harbour there is deep; to the larboard throw 
your cable, 

And cast your anchor to the south, the ground is sure and sta- 
ble. — 

I pray thee, captain, and sir mate, for Christian love, I pray 
thee, 

Not in the church my body lay, nor in the cloister lay me; 

But on the rim of the pebbly shore, and where the waves are 


beating, 

That when my comrades pass I may be near to catch their 
greeting. 

Farewell, farewell, my comrades brave, that with me late and 
early 


ha ” 


Oft raised the dear familiar shout, ‘ Yo-ho, boys, yo-ho yarely 
He spake, and closed his swimming eyes, and saw the day no 
more, 


In a yet more melancholy strain is the following: 


THE MOTHER’S LAMENT. 


Whoso would hear the dark lament, and the dismal cry of the 
mourner, 

To Morea’s cities let him go, and list at each street-corner. 

There weeps the mother for the son, and the son for the mother 
is weeping ; 

They sit and look out on the shore, their watch at the window 
keeping. 

Like partridges they droop their heads, like ducks their feathers 
tearing, 

And sable as the raven’s wing is the robe that they are wearing. 

They sit and watch the light-wing'd barks that travel o’er the 
sea. 

‘‘ Ye mighty ships and little boats that travel o’er the sea, 

Say, have ye seen Joannes mine, the son that’s dear to me?” 

«« And if I saw Joannes thine, how should I know ‘twas he ? 

Give me a sure and certain sign, I'll tell the truth to thee.” 

‘¢ A tall and slender youth was he, and tall as a cypress-tree ; 

He on his finger wore a ring, with a jewel fine and fair, 

But his finger shone more fair and fine than did that jewel rare.’ 

‘¢ Just now on Barbary’s sandy shore we saw thy dear son lying, 

White birds did eat his flesh, and sable birds were round him 
flying. 

One only bird, a kindly bird, to eat his flesh was shy ; 

Then spake he to that kindly bird, with parchéd lips and dry : 


‘Peck, pretty bird, the shoulder-blade of a strong and valiant 


man, 
ryt... * 3) . } : | way 9 4 aes! sor , cle 
| Twill give thy wings an ell of growth, ’twill give thy nailsa 
span; 


‘hen will I write upon thy wings three letters ; to my mother 

‘he hall t it] il news, to my ar the other; 
at dear maid whom in my heart I keep ; 
ther dear shall read, my sister dear shall weep; 


— 


" ,. = , 
first shall be Wi woel sister ds 


The third, the last, to th 
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And when my sister reads, the maid that in my heart I’m keep- | 
ing 

Shall weep; and when she reads, the world shall echo round 
with weeping.’ ” 


We would direct attention in this ballad to “ the slender- 
ness” of the young sailor as being one of the most striking 
characteristics of the present race of Greeks. Not unfre- 
quently, indeed, this national light elegance of form becomes 
a deformity, when conceited young gentlemen in the metro- 
polis lace themselves tight about the waist (like some of 
our military bucks), the wasp-like tenuity of which is made 
more obvious by the contrast which the flaunting breadth 
of the many-folded white kilt presents. But when not 
pushed by artificial means into caricature, there can be no 
doubt that the slenderness of the Greek figure, as contrasted 
with what we,are accustomed to see in this beef-eating 
country, is not at all unmanly; since it is a necessary ac- 
companiment of that wonderful litheness and flexibility, 
both in mind and body, which has always been a promi- 
nent characteristic of the Greek race. A poetic preacher 
of some notoriety, now dead, said that there was something 
“elephantine” about the Scotch. In the same style of na- 
tional portrait-painting, we may say that there is something 
serpentine about the Greeks. 

The following ballad exhibits what is no doubt a picture, 
taken from the life, of one of those tragic encounters that 
arise out of the brigand-life to which the Greeks have been 
so loug accustomed. 


THE BROTHERS. 


A merchant-man came down the hill, a goodly man to see ; 

A goodly train he had with him, twice twelve strong mules and 
three. 

Right in the middle of the road, stout robbers met him there, 

And seized his mules, and to unload his wallets they prepare. 

‘OQ spare my sorely-burdened mules, good sirs, I you implore ; 

With loading and reloading them so oft my breast is sore.” 

The captain of the band was wroth, and thus he stands and says: 

‘*Thou dog, thou harlot’s whelp! Mark this, not for his life he 
prays, 

Not for himself, but for the mules he loves so tenderly. 

Come, strike like men, my gallant boys!” the captain he did 
cry ; 

“That where he gets the blow from you, the craven there may 
lie !” 

The robbers they did pity him, when they his mettle saw ; 

The captain like a lion rushed that comes with hungry maw, 

And plunged his dagger in his side. The merchant bleeding lies, 

And from a burden’d breast he sobs, and sobbing, thus he cries: 

**O father mine, O mother, where art thou to weep for me ?” 

‘* Who is thy mother, merchant-man? To her I’ll write for thee.” 

‘My mother she from Arta came, my sire’s in Cretan land, 

My eldest brother left his home, and joined a robber-band.” 

The captain trembled. In his arms he bore the bleeding man 

‘To where the cunning surgeons were, and thus to speak began : 

‘* Full many a sinking life ye saved when grisly Death was near , 

This gallant youth save with your skill: it is my brother dear.” 

** Full many a sinking life we saved of wounded human kind, 

Sut such a gaping wound as this no skill of man may bind.” 

The brother to the brother spake, with fainting speech and low, 

“ Now take these mules, dear brother mine, and to my father go.” 

‘* How can I to my father go, and say to my soless mother, 


The master of these mules I slew, and the slain man was my | 


brother ?” 


The following serenade from Thessalonica (now called 
Saloniki) is simple and pretty. 


SERENADE, 

At Saloniki’s gate there sat 

A manly youth and fair, 

And nicely trimmed his curling hair. 
A tambour in his hand he held, 
And as the tuneful numbers swelled, 
"Twas thus he sung and said: 
‘*Thou golden window o’er my head, 
Thou lattice trim and neat, 
Go tell thy mistress coy and sweet 
To steal a glance into the street, 
That her dark eyes and mine may meet. 
No dragon am I on her to sup ; 
No wolf to eat her up.” 


We conclude with a piece which, for fine dashing fire 








and wild adventure; puts us in mind of Burger’s famous 
ballad of “ Leonora,” with the terrible chorus-burden, Hur. 
rah, die Todten reiten schnelt. 


THE ABDUCTION, 


As I was sitting, and ate my bread beside a marble table, 
My black steed snorted loud, my sword within its sheath was 
rattling. 
What arene this sound? I know too well; they’re marrying to 
another, 
They pledge to him and not to thee, the fair maid whom thou 
lovest. 
The bridal blessing waits for him, for him the wreata is waiting, 
I'll go, [li go to my black steeds ; I went to my five and seventy, 
Of all my seventy and five black steeds, when I shall mount him, 
Which to the cast, with lightning’s speed, which to the west wil] 
bear me? 
My black steeds knew their master’s voice, and poured a bloody 
urine ; 
My mares all knew their master’s voice, and cast their foals for 
sorrow. 
One steed there was, one old black steed, with forty wounds 
scarr’d over: 
‘T’m old,” quoth he, ‘‘and gaunt to see, and my limbs are stiff 
for racing ; 
But for the love I bear thy love I’ll stretch my limbs in racing. 
She in her rounded apron spread the daily corn that fed me; 
She in her white and hollow hand held water for my drinking.” 
Swiftly he saddles his good black steed, and swiftly away he 
rideth. 
‘¢ Now, master, bind around thy head three ells and four of 
linen ; 
Not like a dainty cavalier ride nicely on, but spur me ; 
Else in my veins young blood may mount again, and I will cast 
thee, 
And dash thy scatter’d brains nine ells upon the grass around 
thee.” 
He gives the whip to his good black steed; four times ten miles 
it rideth: . 
He whips again, his good black steed rides five good miles and 
forty ; 
And as 4 prick’d along the road, to God he pray’d in heaven, 
‘*Great God, my father may I find where he his vines is trim 
ming !” 
He like a Christian prayed the prayer, and like a saint was an- 
swered ; : 
And found his father dear forthwith, where he his vines was 
trimming. 
‘God bless thee, honest graybeard! say, whose vineyard art 
thou trimming ?’ 
‘‘Wo worth the day, it is my son’s, my evil-starred Joannes! 
This day they’ve ta’en the maid he loved to give her to another, 
The bridal blessing and the wreath are waiting for another. 
‘¢ Now tell me, tell me, shall I come in time for the bridal ban- 
quet ?” 
« The wightest steed that thou canst ride will bring thee to the 
banquet ; . ee 
A steed that’s not so wight will bring his rider to the blessing. 
He gives his whip to the good black steed, and forty miles 
bears him ; 
He whips again, his good black steed rides five good miles au 
forty ; 
And as he pricked along the road to God he prayed in heavel: 
‘‘God grant my mother I may find where she the garden W 


L 


+ 


ters !” 
He like a Christian pray’d the prayer, and like a saint was 
swer'd, 


‘‘God save thee, dame! and who is he whose garden thou «" 
watering ¢” 
‘Wo worth the day, it is my son’s, my evil-starr’d Joannes « 
This day they’ve ta’en the maid he loves to give her to anoth='; 
Another waits the bridal wreath, another takes the blessing. — 
‘¢ Now tell me, tell me, shall I come in time for the bridal ban- 
quet ?” 4] 
‘¢The wightest steed that thou canst ride shall bring thee to ™ 
banquet ; +] 
A steed that’s not so wight, well spurr’d, shall bring thee to the 
blessing.” wat 
He gives his whip to the good black steed, and forty mY” 
bears him ; — 
He whips again, his good black steed rides five good mucs *" 
forty. ; _ 
The black steed neigh’d: the virgin knew what knight wase™ 
to save her. ‘a peel 
“‘ My bride, my bride, say who is he that rides so quick ” &°™ 
thee ?” 





‘It is my eldest brother brave, my bridal gift he brings ™ 
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“Tf*tis thy brother, crown the cup, and let him here be wel- 
come ; 

If ‘tis thy lover, I will drown his light of day in darkness.” 

“Tt is my brother, well I wot ; my bridal gift he beareth.” 

She went and took a golden cup, and crown’d it for his welcome. 

“Stand on my right, fair maid, and with thy left the wine be 
pouring.” 

The black steed knelt upon the ground, and on his back she 
mounted ; 

Then off they ride like wingéd winds! the Turks their guns are 
seizing. 

The fleet black steed they saw no more, and scarce the dust bo- 
hind him: 

The Turk that had the wightest steed, he saw the dust behind 
them ; 

The ‘Turk whose steed was not so wight nor dust nor horse dis- 
covered. 

Such are a few of those wild wood-notes from a neglected 
and half-barbarous people which still inspire with living 
breath and harmony the language which more than two 
thousand years ago served as an organ for the cosmical specu- 
lations of Plato and the patriotic protests of Demosthenes. 
If they are not remarkably original and brilliant, they are 
at least sure indications of the existence of a vigorous, 
healthy, and unsophisticated peasantry, of which a great 
nation may yet be made by a real “ king of men” and “ shep- 
herd of the people,” when he appears. Sir Archibald Alison 
is undoubtedly very far wrong when he talks of a restora- 
tion of the Byzantine empire as a thing to be dreamt of in 
the present generation: but the Romaic Ballads are living 
signals of hope, hung out by a people whose persistent vi- 
tality is evidently capable of many a remote and unlooked- 
for metamorphosis. Who knows to whom St. Sophia may 
belong in the year of grace one thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-nine ? 








NOBODY'S DOG. 
By ANDREW HALLIDAY. 


Ir was or. a cold, dark, foggy night in November, as I was 


trudging homewards, encumbered by a fearful amount of 


great-coat, goloshes, and umbrella, that I was accosted by a 
large white dog. After some time, I perceived that he was 
looking up in my face, as if wishing to attract my attention. 

“Pray, whose dog are you?” I inquired. 

rhe poor brute looked up at me with a pitiful expression, 
and T read my answer in his heavy, beseeching eye : 

“ Alas, sir, I am nobody’s dog.” : 

“Poor brute !” I exclaimed, “I pity you, and would take 
you home, and give you supper and a dry bed in the cellar, 
i! T dared; but I have a cross old housekeeper who hates 
your species, and whom even the footprint of one of your 
race on te door-step driveth to the verge of madness. Go 


> 
adidner Sir 


ng dog took a backward jump, and retreated precipi- 
tately, 
x I soon fell into one of those musing moods which a walk 


‘rough quiet and deserted streets rarely fails to beget in 
™ least thoughtful minds. I gave way to thinking, and 
my thoughts were of dogs. There was no workhouse for 
aS, as there was for Christians, and even pagans. If a 
60S lost his master, or was drowned, or fell into decay, what 
‘seg he todo? He could not garotte a baker in the street; 
he could not swindle shareholders, or chalk a mackerel on 

Pavement; he could not write begging letters, or ad- 
" his distress in the papers ; nor could he go to his 


Wy, 088, aud appeal to them with any hope of success. 
ace could he do? He might possibly be able to rob a 


we ahr , 
"Ss Shop of a steak, but even then every thing would 


“ nsf his 


8 getting clear off with his prize. Clearly the 
gs In reduced circumstances was a very hard one, 

vething ought to be done forthem. I was just think- 
“at that something should be, when I became sensible 
vattering sound on the pavement behind be; 


- 


and on 


re 


— 





= round, behold there was my white four-footed friend I believe I did; but whether I enjoyed pleasant dreams or 


close at my heels. Dear, dear! Well; after my philan- 
thropic (or rather philocynic) theory about reduced dogs, I 
could not with any grace dismiss this canine waif until I 
had made some endeavour to mitigate his distresses. The 
brute seemed to start up to put me to the proof. Seeing, 
with the quick perception of his nature, that I was softened 
towards him, he approached nearer, and once more appealed 
to me with doleful looks. 

“ Poor dog!” said I; “ you are doubtless hungry, as well 
as weary and cold. Come, I will do my duty towards you 
as a Christian, and give you something to eat. And with 
that I led the way into a tavern, the dog following. 

“Now, nobody’s dog, what will you have ?” 

There was quite another expression in his face now. 
The hang-dog look had vanished in an instant, and his eyes 
beamed with expectancy. ‘“ What will you have, nobody's 
dog?” He wagged his tail and smacked his lean chops, as 
much as to say, “ Any thing, so that you give it me quickly.” 
I tossed him half of a biscuit, which he bolted at a gulp. 
Another disappeared in the same way; but the eager hun- 
ery eye was still watching the motion of my hand. “ More” 
was written there as plainly as “ No Smoking allowed in 
this compartment” was written upon the partition which 
kept the scene of our refection select. More he had; but 
never so much as a wink did that dog allow to obscure the 
watchfulness of that eager eye of his, until he had bolted 
four biscuits. 

‘Come, now, I think you will do, nobody’s dog;” and 
going out into the street, I endeavoured, by flourishing my 
umbrella in a threatening manner, and otherwise conduct- 
ing myself objectively, to make it understood by that dog 
that I conceived I had done my duty by him, and was re- 
solved to be troubled no more. The dog retreated hastily, 
and seizing the favourable moment, I turned a corner and 
ran away. On reaching home, I found a comfortable fire 
in my room, and the faithful Mrs. Brown, my househeeper, 
preparing supper. 

“T have been bothered by a dog following me, Mrs. 
Brown.” 

“O, drat all dogs, I say,” replied Mrs. Brown tartly. 

“T really thought he would have fullowed me home, and 
insisted on my taking him in.” 

“Then it’s lucky he didn’t,” said Mrs. Brown, flourishing 
the poker alittle. “I hate dogs.” 

# % # # # * 


’ 


I had disposed of my supper, and had smoked my cigar 
down to the stump, when I was startled by a noise at the 
street-door, as of some one trying the lock. Presently the 
noise was repeated; and this time it sounded, I thought, 
like the noise ofasaw. At that time of night, in a suburban 
neighbourhood, it was natural to think of burglars. I armed 
myself with the poker, and crept quietly out into the passage. 
“Who's there?” I called. No answer. Presently the scratch- 
ing was resumed. ‘“ Who’s there?” I called again. This 
time there was an answer, and it came through below the 
door in the shape ef a low whine. A suspicion of the truth 
instantly flashed across me, and I at once undid the chain 
and opened the door; and there, on the door-step, covered 
with mud, dripping with wet, and shivering with the cold, 
stood, or rather crouched, that big, white, vagabond dog, 
whom I had congratulated myself on having got rid of for 
ever. 

“What do you want now, you exorbitant, ungrateful, 
insatiable dog?” He whined and shivered pitifully, as if 
to remind me of the relentless rain and biting cold. 

“ Well; come in, you tiresome brute; it is a cruel night 
to be sure, and you appear to have had enough of it.” JI 
took that dog in, I wiped his feet for him on the mat, 
lodged him on some straw in the coal-cellar, and retired to 
rest with a sense of having done my duty that day, if ever 
I had in my life. I have heard that well-doing conduces to 
all kinds of happiness, even to sound sleep and pleasant 
dreams. I ought, then, to have slept well that night, and 
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not, I cannot say; but I do know that I was awoke next 
morning by a fearful row in the house. Bang, bang—get 
out—hi—bang, bang—get out—bang—yelp! I thought of 
the dog; and rushing to the door of my room, I discovered 
the good Mrs. Brown on the landing charging my protégé 
in a most savage and deadly manner. 

“ What's the matter, Mrs. Brown? what's the matter?” 
I shouted. 

“ A great, big, ugly, white dog, has got into the house,” 
cried the agonised lady; “ and he’s been and left his marks 
all along the passage.” (Bang—yelp!) 

“Don't hurt him, Mrs. Brown; don’t hurt him. 
him in; it’s my fault.” (Bang—yelp !) 

Being now dressed, I hurried to the rescue of the inno- 
cent animal, upon whose devoted head Mrs. Brown’s stair- 
broom was evidently taking lethal effect ; but I could achieve 
little for the poor brute beyond a respite from the persecu- 
tion of the broom. Mrs. Brown couldn't abide dogs; and 
with a declaration to that effect, she retired to the regions 
below. 

I took nobody’s dog with me into the parlour, designing, 
if possible, to awaken in his mind a sense of the trying posi- 
tion in which his importunate conduct had placed me; but 
while revolving whether instant elimination, enforced by 
kicks, would not be at once the most impressive and effec- 
tual mode of making myself understood, the faithful, but in 
this instance impetuous, Mrs. Brown, burst into the room 
in a state of great excitement, and cried, 

“There! there’s your protiggy !” 
Brown extended a plate. On one reposed a roll of butter, 
on the other a bloater. The butter showed marks of teeth, 
and had a decided appearance of having been licked; the 
bloater was gnawed and mangled beyond even maternal 
recognition. There was an awful pause; and to a third 
party, I fancy the tableau presented at that moment would 
have been highly imposing. There stood Mrs. Brown in- 
dignant and accusatory ; there sat I, overwhelmed, aston- 
ished, hurt; and there sat the vagabond dog, crouching on 
his haunches under my glance, with a look that unmis- 
takably proclaimed him guilty. 

“ And look here,” cried Mrs. Brown, turning to another 
clause in the indictment,—“ look at the marks of his feet all 
along the passage and down the stairs.” 

“Well, Mrs. Brown, what am I to do with him?” 

“ Drown him,” Mrs. Brown said; and she said it from 
the bottom of her heart. 

“QO, Mrs. Brown, that would be cruel. No; I could not 
drown him; but I'll tell you what I'll do. I'll take him 
out and lose him.” 

“ Ah, well,” said Mrs. Brown tartly ; “ you'll lose that 
dog, or lose me, Mr. John—there!” 

Did Mrs. Brown, my good, faithful, attached Mrs. Brown, 
contemplate givingme warning? The bare thought of such 
a thing armed me with resolution. I put on my hat and 
coat, and left the house, whistling the dog after me. 
should I go? To what terra incognita should I bend my 
steps? In fact, how should I contrive to lose this trouble- 
some dog ? 

I decided to be guided by fate, and set out, the dog fol- 
lowing at my heels, apparently perfectly unconscious of my 
design against him. He trotted now before me, now behind 
me, looked up at me, wagged his tail, and occasionally 
stopped to say a word or two to other dogs; probably to 


T let 


tn each hand Mrs. 


inform them that he had found a master who had plenty of | 


bloaters and butter in his cupboard, and that consequently 
he was now all right. Little did he think that the end and 
object of all his mster’s evolutions at that moment; his 
darting down by-streets and through the mazes of mews, 
his sudden disappearances round corners and down alleys, 
his rushing in at the front-doors of shops and stealing out 
at the back doors, his getting behind hoardings and into 
sly enclosures,—little did that unsuspecting dog conceive 
that 
plan for lo sing 


ot 


y him, and throwing him once more upon the 
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all this was the de sperate execution of a deeply-laid | 


cruel, rainy, foggy, sloppy, victualless, and bedless world, 
a masterless, houseless, hungry, mendicant, vagrant dog. 
But for some time my best and most desperate efforts were 
as vain and fruitless as if he had known my intent, ang 
been watching every move to defeat it. At length, in the 
remote and unexplored regions of Islington a favourable 
opportunity presented itself. I seized it; and while the 
dog was engaged in a long and earnest confabulation with 
another dog, I jumped in at the open door of an omnibus, 
and the next instant was driven off. After a prudent ip. 
terval, I ventured to peep out from behind the panel, but 
no dog could I see. I had eluded him at last; well, thank 
goodness ! 

I got out at the Bank, with the intention of proceeding 
onward by another omnibus. As the conductor tendered 
me sixpence in change, he said, “ Is this your dog, sir ?” 

As I live, there was the dog again at my heels, wagging 
his tail and ‘stretching his jaws as much as to say, “Am | 
not a clever faithful dog now, to discover my good master 
and follow him so far, and never once lose sight of him?” 
How was I to kick the brute, or strike him, with that inno- 
cent look of self-satisfaction in his face? I could not do ir. 
Still I was resolved to commit the negative cruelty of losing 
him. Ha! should I hurry to the Thames, and pitch him in, 
take him by the scruff of the neck and fling him from the 
bridge into the—the rolling tide? I was neither cruel nor 
melodramatic enough for that; and I think a sort of regret 
did pass through my mind at the time that I had not been 
born a villain. But, alas, I had been born a diplomatist; 
and diplomacy must be my weapon. I took a ticket at 
the steamboat pier, gave sixpence to an idler to keep back 
the dog, and rushed along the gangway to the boat. I[ was 
just in time; as I planted my foot on the deck the vessel 
moved off. Looking up to the shore, I saw the dog and the 
man struggling; the next instant, the dog broke from the 
man’s grasp and rushed to the pier. He was too late. But, 
O, how shall I describe the feeling of mingled pain and 
sure which shot through my heart, as I saw that dog leap 
from the pier into the river and bravely breast the waves to 
follow me!” 

A shout of admiration was raised from the boat ani 
echoed back from the shore. A hundred eyes were upol 
the dog. The boat, which had shot straight across tle 
stream for the purpose of turning, was now nearing the 
shore again, so that she came within a few yards of the spol 
where the dog was battling with the tide. The passenge! 
now rushed in a body to the bulwarks to watch the nol 
swimmer, No one appeared more interested in the sce! 
than the captain. His attention was so absorbed wg u 
dog, that he appeared to forget all about his duties. Ther r 
he stood on the paddle-box watching him. A sudden thoug! 
struck me, and I pulled the captain by the skirts: 

“ Stop for him, captain, he is my dog.” 

“That I will, " said the man, in a tone of enthusi 

and in an instant the order was given—“ Stop her! 

| One of the men threw out a rope with a noose at tlc 
of it, and the next instant the dog floated over it, fell 
the “bite” and was dragged on deck amidst a burst 
cheers. I need not say that for the rest of that journey, " 
dog and I were the centre of attraction, the admired ol 4 
admirers. Ev ery one had something to say to the 
thing to give him. As for myself, ‘I think every indiv! 
person on the boat had a word to say to me. Une u 
| more enthusiastic than the rest, who had rummag' 

| pockets in vain for something to give the dog, 4)! 

| quite unhappy until he had invited me to have some: 
to drink with him when we got on shore. 

I had forgotten Mrs. Brown, but Mrs. Brown b 
to be faced. I could not part from the dog now. The 
thought of having conspired to lose such a noble anime 
become a sting in my conscience. I took heart © 
and resolved to face Mrs. Brown at all hazares. 

never been afraid of Mrs. Brown in my life, not © 
| youthful days, when that good lady had been @ 
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| to invoke Bogie upon me; but on this occasion I am bound 
| to say, that I stood on my own door- -step, and knocked at 
my own door with a fluttering and misgiving heart. The 
door was opened by Mrs. Brown herself, and I entered, the 
dog following me. The good lady did not see the animal 
at first; but as she turned round from shutting the door 
her eye suddenly fell upon his white form in the full glare 
of the candle. I saw that she was about to demonstrate 
both by action and speech; but before she could utter a 
word or lift a leg I interposed. 

“Don’t speak, Mrs. Brown ; not utter a word until you 
hear what I have to say.” I led her into the parlour, placed 
her in an arm-chair, and sat down before her. I then related 
to her the adventures of the day. I threw as much pathos 
into the narrative as I was master of, and worked up the 
incidents to a climax quite dramatically I thought. Mrs. 

srown listened to the end patiently, but betraying no emo- 





[ tion one way or other; and when I had done rose calmly, 
» took up her candle, and left the room. When she brought 
” uP my dinner the dog was lying at full length on the rug; 
- but Mrs. Brown’s countenance was serene, and she utiered 
t. never a word. 
er For some time after his installation, the dog preserved a 
ni, timidity of manner that gave me the idea of his being na- 
he turally ofa retiring and modest disposition ; but as he became 
Lor accustomed to the place, and began to feel his status secure, 
ret this modesty and reserve rapidly wore off; and instead of 
Den crouching near me at the parlour-fire, as he had been wont 
ist: todo, he now ranged about the premises at will. By and by 
- at he began to bark when people called ; and it was not long be- 
ack fore he felt it incumbent upon him to conduct himself offen- 
was sively towards the tradespeople. He snarled at the butcher, 
ese! barked at the greengrocer, and had several times sprung 
| the upon the baker so savagely, that I was led to suspect the man 
the of bread of giving short weight. On making inquiry, I found 
But, that this was the case, though I was disposed to think that 
plea. boone have found it so at any time. Mrs. Brown had 
leap een silent hitherto, but now she must speak. She came 
-e8 t in one morning, fresh and floury from a dumpling, to say 
that the dog had got hold of the baker by the leg, and was 
t al worrying him alive. I hastened to the rescue, and found 
upo ers this was so far fr om beihg the case, that the dog had 
3s thi only got hold of the baker by the corduroys > but these, it 
ag the ust be confessed, he was treating in a manner utterly re- 
ne spol rar dless of their expense—I mean to the baker. I rescued 
sengers e baker, and applied the salve of half-a-crown to his cor- 
5 nobl luroys; but on consulting with his legal adviser, the man 


urned, and insisted upon five shillings, which T gave to 
save “ further proceedings,” though I was convinced that 
‘he corduroys could never, even in the full vigour of their 
prime and bad smell, have been worth half that amount, 
s. Brown said nothing; but she evidently thought the 
e. Twas now fain to admit that I had mistaken the 
‘ter ofthe dog. He was clearly a vicious, mischievous 
a) a dog to beware of. So next morning I chained him 
the washhouse by means of a clothes. line, officiously 
sively furnished by Mrs. Brown. I could now await 

ry "0: , the greengrocer, and even the baker, with sere- 
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S e prisoner for a little x creation, when my inten- 
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Mrs. } re ney & furried group, consisting of f eeingonehdeirs 

~ g, my next-door neighbour, and her servant, 

= at once loudly and angrily. Mrs. Duckling held 

Y id red to be a dead fowlin her hand, and this seemed 
had ! i oy ‘© Subject of the pother. What did I say to this? 


The ve" | : id done it—had killed Mrs. Ducklir 
on 1¢e had cherishe 


g's pet bantam, 
d dearer than her life—the 
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ivage, the monster, the,—and Mrs. Duckling 
tr, Sobbing and weeping bitterly. Then the 

t ile, and by the time she had ( Mi 
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| ‘y came and went with safety both as respects their | 
and their garments; and I was just thinking of going | 


arreste | by a loud knocking at the door, and pre- | 
. great deal of t: alking and shuffling i inthe hall. I hur- 


shoot him. 





such a hullabaloo, that people began to gather about the 
door, expecting probably to see me arrested for forgery, if 
not murder. But Mrs. Duckling was not to be comforted. 
Nothing could compensate her for the loss of her darling 
pet; and as she repeated this over and over again, she 
fondled the dead fowl in her bosom, and basted its body 
with tears. Mr. Duckling, who was a more prosaic sort 
of person, insisted upon the market-value of the article, 
which he rated at ten shillings, which I gladly gave him 
to get rid of the exhibition which had by this time collected 
quite a crowded audience on the door-ste 

But whatever hopes I had of the dog’s reformation, they 
were soon’ destined to be dashed and disappointed. He had 
already, I found, acquired a bad repute in the neighbour- 
hood ; and it only required the affair of Mrs. Duckling’s fowl 
to call forth public opinion respecting him. There was no 
end of complaints against that dog. He had stolen a chop, 
worried a cat, attempted to bite a boy, knocked over a child, 
and had done every thing bad that a dog could possibly do. 
In fact the dog had got a bad name, and I might hang him 
without judge orjury. But in grateful remembrance of the 
devotion and attachment which he displayed towards me 
on that memorable day, when he braved the tide of the 
Thames for my sake, I stood between him and his detrac- 
tors manfully ; and I would have stood between him and 
them to the last, had he not shortly afterwards handed me 
over to my enemies and his, by biting Johnny Smith in the 
leg. Johnny Smith’s mother brought in the mangled body 
of her hopeful son and laid it on the hall-table. Mrs. Brown 
came in flurried haste to summon me with the intelligence 
that the dog had actually bit a piece out of Johnny Smith’s 
leg. Mrs. Smith stood over the prostrate form of her son 
like a female Mark Antony, and eloquently exposed his 
wrongs and his wounds. As Antony lifted up great Cesar’s 
mantle, so Mrs. Smith turned back her son Johuny’s trowsers, 
and pointing to his injuries, seemed to say, “See what a 
rent the envious rascal made.” ‘There was no piece out of 
the limb, however, though certainly the young Cesar’s 
blood had “rushed out of doors,” to make the affair look 
ugly enough. 

Mrs. Duckling’s tears and lamentations were positively 
heart-rending, until the sight of a sovereign partially re- 
stored her. She then partook ofa glass of wine and be- 
came quite cheerful. Johnny was taken to the nearest 
surgeon’s, and I heard subsequently that he was seen in 
the course of the evening playing at chuck-farthing in his 
native alley. I may mention, however, that his wound 
(according to the report I had at the time) was a very long 
time in healing, and that a great many applications of 
golden ointment had to be made before Johnny Smith was 
finally restored to health. I now felt that in justice to my 
neighbours I must do away with my dog somehow. The 
damage done to Johnny Smith was not great, but it might 
have been greater, and something worse might happen 
before long. 

As the body of Johnny Smith was carried out in the 
presence of a crowd of excited and sympathising neighbours, 
I resolved upon that dog’s death. Hot with this resolution, 
I took down an old pistol and loaded it, calling the dog to 
follow me to his doom. He came bounding out to the little 
garden like a joyful martyr; and as I stooped to pick up 
the cap which had fallen from the nipple of the pistol, the 
unsuspecting brute came and licked my hand—“ the hand 
upraised to slay.” That unmanned me. No; I could not 
I fired off the pistol against the brick-wall and 
rushed into the house. I could not, hows 
a sense of the duty which 1 owed my 
soviety at large demanded th 


ver, escape from 
As 


punishment and confinement 


neighbours. 


of dangerous criminals, 50 that neighbourhox | demanded 


hat it should be protects 1 from this dangerous dog. I 
tried to sophisticate the question by every kind of phil 

sophical device, but I could not work out the conclusion, 
hat I ld still maintain that dog in liberty consistently 
with my obligations as a man, a neighbour, and a Christian, 
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That dog must dic. Again I resolved it. I procured a 
deadiy poison, and called the dog once more into the gar- 
den. JI had a piece of bread in my hand and he followed 
meeagerly. He snapped up the pieces greedily. At length 
I threw him a piece into which I had- worked a pinch of 
poison. He jumped at it hungrily, but he had no sooner 
caught it in his mouth than he dropped it, as if it had been 
fire, and retreated from me with a howl. I called to him to 


come back, but he ran towards the gate, and as he reached | 


it, he turned upon me a look that I shall never forget. 
next instant he disappeared. 

Next morning, as I came down to breakfast, Mrs. Brown 
brought up a basket containing a hare, which had been left 
that morning by the Barnet carrier. There was the kettle 
hissing on the fire, and there was the newspaper airing on a 
chair; but where was my dog? He was sulky, I supposed, 
and would not come up. Breakfast had been cleared away, 
and the boy had come for the paper; but the dog had not 
yet appeared. I went to look for him. I searched upstairs 
and down, in the garden, in the washhouse. I whistled, I 
called ; but there was no answer. Had Mrs. Brown seen 
the dog? Well, she had just seen him when she first came 
down, and he had gone out at the front-door when the carrier 
called; but she had not seen him since. The day passed, 
but the dog did not make his appearance; another passed, 
and then another, but still no dog. When a whole week 
had gone by without our hearing any tidings of the animal, 
I concluded that he had gone for good. I was willing to 
think, for good, happy to think, for good; for by his going 
voluntarily he had spared my feelings, and delivered me 
from a painful duty. Mrs. Brown ought to have manifested 
great joy, but she did not; and I fancy she*was rather 
sorry to lose a comfortable source of occupation for her 
thoughts and temper. 

Some weeks after this, as I was crossing one of the great 
thoroughfares, I happened to come upon the Barnet carrier 
as he was driving homewards. There was a white dog 
trotting underneath the cart, that, I thought, looked very 
like my old friend. The cart stopped to take in parcels at 
the booking-office, and I walked up to make a closer inspec- 
tion. As I drew near, the dog turned round, saw me, and 
instantly came bounding to meet me. It was my old friend. 
How he jumped upon me and fondled me and sought my 
caresses! I was gratified, and yet I was not; for I was 
afraid he might own me again, and stick tome. As he had 
evidently taken up with the carrier, I was naturally anxious 
to hear what that individual knew of him. 

“That dog, sir,” said Mr. Bonnet, “ah, he is a rum un. 
It’s a curous history, sir, quite a romance like. Four years 
ago, that dog took up with me in the streets as I was a- 
joggin’ on home, —came up quite promiscuously, and followed 
me right away to Barnet ; wouldn’t go away, no, not for the 
whip. And he stuck to me, that dog, sir, for near four year. 
But one dark foggy night, better nor three months ago, he 
got lost, or cut it on his own accord, somewheres about 
Holborn, andI went home without him. Never saw nothin’ 
of him after that, until about a month ago, when I was up 
your way, and there I found him trotting underneath the 

cart, just as ifhe had never been away. Where he came 
from J can’t say; seemed to start up like out of the 
He appears to know you, sir 
every body, he’s any body’ s ie I think.’ 
“Or nobody's dog,” said I. 
“ Good night, sir.” 
“Good night, Mr. Bonnet.” 


The 


but there, that dog knows 


The cart drove off, and to my infinite relief the dog, after | 


a parting leap upon me, ran after it. About a week after 
this, Mr. Bonnet had occasion to call on me with another 
parcel. I looked for the dog, but he was not to be seen. I 


asked Mr. Bonnet about him. 
‘He was ailing. 
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Mrs. Brown heard me utter these exclamations; and for 
the first time since the dog’s disappearance she ventured to 
mention the subject. Had I heard any thing of the dog? 
I told her what I had heard; and when I related how the 
dog was moping and ailing, she said “ Poor dog !” too, 

All that winter’s night through I was disturbed by a 
noise in the house which I could not account for. I men- 
tioned this to Mrs. Brown in the morning, and she said 
she also had heard a noise, and had fancied several times 
that it was like some one moaning in pain. It had been a 
cruel night, and the wind had drifted the snow in heaps 
into the corners and upon the ledges of the windows. Could 
any poor houseless wanderer have sought shelter about the 
place? I went and opened the front-door to look out. Gra. 
cious heavens! what is this? For some moments I was 
bereft of utterance ; and at length I could only utter a cry, 
Mrs. Brown ran forward with alarm to see what ailed me. 
I could only point to the door-step. There, his head nestling 
close to the door, and his poor emaciated body covered by 
a pall of snow, lay Nobody’s dog. Dead! dead! We stood 
for some moments contemplating the poor dead beast in 
silence. At length I saw a tear start into Mrs. Brown's 
eye; it trickled slowly down her cheek, and fell upon the 
dog’s body. That was a gracious drop! Mrs. Brown has 
denied that tear, but I saw it; I saw it fall. 

oo # # ‘f Fe % 

My hoise does not belong to me—I am only a tenant, 
and some day I may have to leave it. Should it fall into 
the occupancy of any one of those who read this history, let 
me beg respect for the rough white stone which marks a 
little green mound at the bottem of the garden. Its signi- 
fication will be known from the inscription which it bears: 
“ Here ties Nonopy’s Dog.” 
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Om-pAINtInc and water-colours are the Adam and Eve 0! with 
modern art; you look to one for the highest strength, to Pictu 
the other for the highest refinement, in the forms o! f beat n | Mad 
The Manchester ¢ galleries carry out the simile still further Ewa 
than this, and tempt one to say, that a difference in : } Mek 
creates a natural difference in sphere, and that the om — oY mn 
age is much inclined to forget this circumstance. A mast’ x 


line woman is still but Psyche in plate-armour ; and a 
fierce subje ct in modern water -colour—such, for examp ' ‘ice 
Corbould’s “Scene from the Prophéte’—is not much 3 isl 
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“DID IT POUT WITH ITS BESSY 7” BY E. NICOL, A.R.S.A. 
{Royal Academy Exhibition, 1957.] 
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‘er, from Jane Shore to John Keats. This great brown 
ig of a colossal wooden doll with a crown on, repre- 
“nts King Richard II. It may be compared by the curious 
“ti the delicate miniature head of the same king in the 
‘ire mentioned before, where he kneels before a blue 
““onna and blue angels, attended by John the Baptist, 
: ward the Confessor, and St. Edmund,—the martyr king of 
me East Angles, not Edmund Ironsides, as we called him 
y mistake, St. Edmund has an arrow in his hand. 
Wu - Elizabeth, her sleeves and her skirts, may warn 
‘adies of what they are coming to; indeed, the 
‘“S of fashion recorded on these walls are enough to 
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Gown to all eternity as a nation of either mad 
hers or babies. 
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_Waverers about English history may set a good 


‘ bd 4 tS at rest by comparing the manv faces of 
we Vv th - @ ; . we poe m 
, by the best artists of his day, with the single 
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isa Hampden, by an unknown hand. This portrait 
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‘peen is singularly interesting, as it is the only 
ness. It was very wel! engraved in Lord 
Ograpl 


‘Sieh lt, Eee Pe 
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of this portrait with the still more authentic 


vy of whia ii as 
Of which stands below the organ, renews the | 
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stin generally produced by two distinct re- | 


stn » “ae Se 
the Same individual: and makes one reflect 
melancholy on the impossibility of pre- 
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nd perfect recollection of any face, albeit 
1 has once been given to the grave. TI 
ing to this col] ‘tion deserve a separate 
dinole 7 . aoe 
ceedingly beautiful, and form a very 
English art. 


ta hundred and fifty pieces of sculpture 





phy. Every one will look eagerly among | 
h » ote = ‘ ** be = . | 
the “Chandos Shakspere,” the only portrait 

1 any tolerable pretension to authenticity. | 


in the great hall. This grand collection is not on the whole 
so effective as one could wish, partly from the want ofa 
darker background, partly from the mixture of glass-cases 
with the marble figures. Separately, however, these works 


of the modern chisel are equal in excellence to any other of 


the productions of the age. Marshall’s “ Ophelia” is, we 


think, the best work in the gallery. Like the pictures of 


Ary Scheffer, its beauty is not in its strength, but in the 

tender and emotional poetry of the conception, which springs 

from something deeper than merely intellectual taste. We 

must not speak of Scheffer without referring to his “ Faust” 

picture, in four divisions, which will be found in the clock- 

gallery. It is of course Margaret, not Faust; the femini 

element, not the masculine, on which his genni 

itself; but the story of the girl’s soul, from the 

ness of the first scene to the waste and ruin of the 

exquisitely told. It seems rather strange 

painting is carried to such perfection, there is m 

among our sculptors. The forms of the brute creati 

repose and in action, offer splendid subjects for the chisel. 
Hard by these delicate and breat 

grim livery of the old servants of Death. 
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years of the sixteenth century would be early for it. In one 
of the cases may be seen the breastplate of Maurice, Elector 
of Saxony, who obliged Charles V. to sign the convention of 
Passau: a significant piece of armour, for it is pierced like 
pasteboard by the bullet which killed its wearer in the 
year 1553. 

The miscellaneous works of art are extremely numerous 
and curious. Besides the Oriental room, the tapestry, the 


photographs, the wonderful wood-carvings, and massive | 


specimens of plate, a number of glass-cases contain choice 
examples of ivory, glass, china, and steel, from the British 
Museum and other places; and the collection of Monsieur 
Soulages is distributed over various parts of the hall. This 
last collection, however, will be very imperfectly enjoyed 
by most visitors. For some strange reason, the Soulages 
catalogue is printed separately, in a cumbersome and ex- 
pensive form, Few people are disposed to pay half-a-crown 
for the privilege of carrying it about with them, and those 
who buy it have no great reason to be satisfied with their 
investment. The writer of this catalogue labours under a 
confusion of ideas; he confounds the British public with 
the Encyclopedia Brittanica, and is filled with so reverential 
a sense of that public’s vast and intimate knowledge of 
every thing relating to Majolica, Faience, and the Quattro 
and Cinque-cento periods, that he can hardly offer the most 
recondite piece of out-of-the-way information without bow- 
ing inexpressibly and apologising unconditionally for the 
impertinence, What ridiculous nonsense it is to write thus 
in explaining the meaning of a puzzling monogram! “ The 
first character is probably intended for the Greek letter phe, 
but which has at the same time a double meaning, and may 
be read as the monogram O. F. In either case it is useless 
to observe, that the first letter of the name Fontana is in- 
dicated.” Who wants his catalogue expanded by lines of 
“useless” observation? Why are the “ British public” al- 
ways to hear that an uncertain date is “circa” so and so, 
when the word “about” expresses the same thing in the 
same number of letters? And what is the use of teliing 
Manchester artisans that M. de Laborde’s Notice des Emaua,, 
&c. is a work so well known and appreciated as to render 
any plain account of Limoges enamel-work entirely need- 
less? For our own part, we will venture to say, that— 
Kdward the Black Prince, his wrath and the story of it 
notwithstanding—nine-tenths of those who look over M. 
Soulages’ curiosities will be much obliged to us for telling 
them that “ Limoges” is a word of two syllables ; that it is 
the name of a very old city in the south-west of France, and 
that first the goldsmith’s art, then that of enamelling in 
colours on copper, and finally that of painting in enamel 
itself, were carried to perfection there. We will even venture 
to add, that “ Amorini” are figures representing the passiot 
oflove; that Terra Cotta is baked clay, and that the Cinque- 


enormous profits of the refreshment-rooms go to the genera! 
fund or into the pocket of the contractor, the mistake ig g very 
bad one, and is just the kind of mistake that a commereja] 
city like Manchester ought to have known how to ayoid_ 

We have onl¢ been able to glance at some of the leadin r 
features of this remarkable exhibition. The permanen: 
catalogue will, we hope, be out before this is printed, and 
will doubtless be an excellent and trustworthy guide, 6), 
last word on the subject shall be one of exhortation, Go ; 
you can, to Manchester, whoever you may be ; approa 
the gathered treasures of so many ages in a spirit of peye. 
renee, or at least of modesty ; remember that you stand 
among the products of the inner lives of men; that there 
not one ofthe works before you which has not cost :. 
maker more thought and time, more toil and patience, t! a 
you are going to bestow on the whole gallery; that {| 
great of many lands and many centuries have done all the, 
could in doing what you see around you, and that to lea 
what it is that has appeared lovely to these gifted gous 
must at least be to enrich your own. 
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POLYGLOT READINGS IN PROVERBS, 


Hr Looks as 1F Burrer WouLp MELT IN HIS Movuts—Suil 
of a very demure person, sometimes with this additi 
* And yet cheese would not choke him.” Of such a one ¢! 
Spaniards say, “He looks as if he would not muddy ti 
water,”"—Parere que no enturbra el agua. W. K. Kettr. 








A STORY OF A HAUNTED HOUSE. 
BY HOLME LEE, AUTHOR OF “ GILBERT MASSENGER,” BTC, 
IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 


XI.—NeEmMEsIs. 

Ir had been a day of great preparation with Martha 
Mrs. Parkes, for Adie had asked St. Barbe and Mars) | 
printseller, who stood godfathers for the child, to spent 
evening in Nevil’s Court; and the unusual festivity: 
not be signalised without much needless trouble. A 
had even been hinted at, but promptly negatived by L 
rence, who said briefly that such a thing was not ' 
thought of,—and besides, they had no friends. This 
one of his strange incomprehensible ideas, that they! 
friends; whereas Adie’s former schoolfellows had com 

to see her and the baby, and would have gladly ren ) 
their old acquaintance, if he had not been so cold ante” ” 


nm CIS 


tant, that the most sociably-disposed were soo! 








There is real 
lmpertinence in offering information where you believe it 
to be unnecessary; but none at all in taking for granted 
what every body knows, that a knowledge of the details 
and lit 


Cento period means the sixteenth century. 


ymenclature of art is confined to a small section of 


SO lety. 


The gallery of engravings is, we | lieve, one of the most | 


elal 
we are sorry to.say, that up to the moment at which 
write of them has been prepared. 


walk by and admire them, but of course descripti 


we 
no catalocue 


1. , sets 
comprehension are alike out of the questi 
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ible part of the 
freshment department. Enjoyment on an 


whole 


- . : 
ihe least credit 


is something very grim indeed. Those who stay many 
hours in the building must eat what they can get, and pay 
hat they are charged. They can get nothing particularly 

i a the Manch ster building, and they i cl il ed 
ravagantly. Considering the vast number of customers, 
$certa n that tne term of a Cl ips ic res 1 ht 

to be sufficient. Instead of this, the supply is n like 
prices are about d le \\ her the 


rately completed portions of the whole exhibition ; but | 


You may | 
n or proper 


in their attempts to know them. Even St. Barb 
saw the inside of their door, and had never br 
| with them since the death of Nicholas Drew; 
| with Curll also, though he had done Roystot 
| offices since he had returned to live at Evers 
| did her share of work with a stolid unsympathis" | 
| ference; but Mrs. Parkes, who had undertaken 
supper worthy of the time,—for it was Christi 
| noise and stir enough to have spoilt a dozen (ul , 
Then all her talk was redolent . 
and spice, and lemons, aud strong waters; ‘ 


woman's appreciati n of the good things Of t# 


of roasting one. 


the ratio of her scant enjoyment of them. 
Adie made Laurence put on his wedding 


herself donned a delicate-tinted silk tati 


bright flowers, which had been the French 


to her: matron- 
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. ’ : | . - nor 
wise, she would cover 





hair with a piece of cobweb-lace, which 
Ci} fore hi ad, and hung down in tw 

The excitem Int < l ple: ll oi nea i 
softer lustre to her lar ves. and the \ 






cheek was as pure and fresh as im ic! 
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child, too, was decked in rich Indian muslin, all finely em- 
hroidered, with gay sash and shoulder-knots ‘of blue, which 
ontrasted well with the velvet-softness and purity of his 
«tle dimpled arms and shoulders. ‘The women of the court 
had one and all been up to admire him, somewhat to the 
jiscomfiture of Laurence, who at length retreated into the 
sjoset, and left them to exhaust their superlatives of admira- 
‘ion unrestrained. They were all clustered upon the hearth, 
talking in chorus, the boy being in his mother’s arms, sur- 
— the whole proceedings with an air of princely satis- 
action, when Martha entered from the corridor with a short 
mely dame in black, who joined the group, and added her 
eed of praise. Adie was holding the boy aloft when this 
person came in; but she instantly took him down, and let 
him hide his face against her neck, for it was not considered 
r od omen that the nurse who went from house to house 
lay out corpses for burial should show herself at a christ- 
ing. Mrs. Parkes made a loud exclamation, and said, 
hat Judith ought to have known better, and Martha too. 

“T did not know any one could object,” said the nurse 
ina meek voice; “I don’t believe much in fancies myself. 
The bonnie bairn will thrive none the worse for Judith’s 
blessing, I'm sure.” 

Mrs. Parkes turned an indignant shoulder upon her, and, 
hus repudiated, the poor soul, whose vocation made her 

ry where an unwelcome guest, drew back and spoke to 
Martha, who, with icy face and folded hands, stood looking 

Prese ntly the two were observed to whisper together, 
while Judith glanced mysteriously at the rich lace on Adie’s 
head, Mrs. Parkes insisted on her remarks being uttered 
ud. “We are all women, and all friends; there 










is no 
y. secrets,” said she, moved, perhaps, as much by past indig- 
_ nation as present curiosity. Judith hesitated, and Martha 
t out. 
“What is it, nurse? tell us,” asked Adie in her pleasant 
. “You are not amongst mourners to-day, and may 
therefore spea ik aloud.” 
W e were only saying that it was a pity you had chose 
lace for your cap,” answered the little woman, growing 
' nd uneasy. 
sh | | ‘And why, pray?” snapped Mrs. Parkes. “It is as 
nd th uitiful a piece of old point as was ever seen in Nevil’s 
“s ‘ut, an d is worth its weight in gold a score of times 
A dat * Rika: y shouldn’t it be worn if Adie likes? nothing 
by | _ ms K eh 0d or so well on her black hair.” 
" Maybe,” responded the nurse; “it was only because 
: ‘ olf a piece of it to cover Nicholas Drew’s face when I 
vy hi ed him for his e coffin.’ 
a . Lor d save us!” gasped Mrs. Parkes, dismayed at the 
rel age t her abrupt curiosity ; for Adie’s face faded to a 
: wy patlor, and she sank down into a chair. One of the 


need ac : . ‘ ‘ 
ired Out a little of the wine which stood on the 


they might drink the boy’s health, and put it to 
> Swallowed a few drops, and recovered herself 
nulng to cover her pain. 
“PS; they hastily emptied their glasses, and went 
r ig only Mrs. Parkes. 
ust not heed any thing that silly old Judith 
ser l the worthy woman, in a cheering tone; 
rim{ cranky notions, each one more crazed 
L) n't think of pulling off that pretty lace, 
beautiful.” 
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““ up the panels till every one shines like 
" ul be sorry to lese you; and I doubt 
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Vili care to come. You set the 
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‘I shall be so glad to go away from | 


said | 
“em 1 


' 
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went out, purposing to ease her an- 


| meas you used to do. 
rin ° ° ° | 
rhis incident dispersed 


noyance by lecturing the obnoxious Martha on her impru- 
dence. 

When she was gone, Adie sought Laurence in the closet 
where he had chosen to shut himself up. He was leaning 
against the dingy window, looking out into ‘the Bish Lop’s 
garden, where the early twilight of December was fast r 
placing its frosty sunshine. At the sound of his 
step, he turned; and as she came beside him he 
arm round her fondly. 

“T suppose your little 
have flattered Laury,” 
without me.” 

She looked up wistfully in his face, not understanding 
him, yet. not liking to question, for his manner of late | 


. 
wile S 


put 


his 


ed now the gossips 
“You aaa do very wi | 


» heart is satisfi 
i said. 


Ui i . had 
been strange in the extreme. He was tender by fits and 
starts; and he had asked her more than once before if she 


should grieve were he gone. 
se Adis, you see that high wall at the further side of the 


garden,” he abruptly remarked, after a minute’s silenc 
“ what is at the other side of it—streets or fields ?” 
“A steep bank first, and then a row of houses, ealled 


Bishop’s Lane: you know it very well.’ 
“7 3 remember it -—and he yond the houses it is the 
river Ness and the open country? I k: those field 
we have walked there.” 
“ Often,—we passed St. Mark’s Church. 


how 
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here, Laurence; baby shivers: let us go to the fireside.” 
She drew him out of the gloomy little den into the broad 


light of the outer room, and made him sit down on the | 
settle beside her. 

“ Now, Laurence, admire our handiwork,” 
with an effort of sprightliness. “T don't 
ever see any thing if I did not order you. 
ture over the fire, 
berries. 
the press, and even 
festive air.” 

“ Yes,”’—he glanced round slightly, seeing in those 
bright dark panels so many repetitions of his phantom-pi 
tures,—‘ yes, Adie, you would make sunshine eve ry 
but in a dise: ased mind. I wonder often why certain cir- 
cumstances are permitted,—why, for instance, you, 
heart, as fresh, innocent, and grail Jess as our child i 
arms, should have been suffered to link your fate 
—why you should have loved me.” 

“T can answer your last specul ation 
have loved you, —because ; could not help 
Adie with a pouting smile. ly 
as you very well know.” 

“T have tried to make you happy,—you have been ha 
Adie.” 

“To my heart’s desire, 
you wear your old 


she b { .. 
you would 
The re is my pics 


all framed about with holly and scarlet 


believe 


of the wainscot. We wear quite 


wl 
SWeei- 
Vii h mine 


— why 


vy aly I hould 
Tie answer { 
“Tt was sore! 


y against my will 


Laurence 
careless way, 
und my mes 
but perhaps it would be too much at on 
“Every night, Adie, I see 
ever pray for me?” 
‘I try 
rence ?” 
“Yes, my darling, speak on. 
‘Well, it seems as if I were put : 
when I pray for you. It is not that my words a lL 
my heart is not in them, but as if merey had 
I have wept times, Laurence, I was so sad | 
“ Don’t it 1 
y power in them; but if your prayers are 
- useless. I wish, for 1 sal nd tl J 
. a better man.” 


“? 
chil 


. 1 1 
sure O1 JOY Would 
you on your Kn 5,* iO Vou 


always ; but if seems as if,- shall J Ly it, Lau 


waste your tears, Adie: there ot 


r will | 


Look, too, how Martha has polished the panels of 
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“No, sweetheart, I have never forgotten one word of 
yours; and the similitude there was striking.” 

“Tt was a foolish thought of mine; I have never seen 
the resemblance since; so it must have been a mere passing 
expression.” 

“ Your loving fancy has idealised me ont of all nature, 
Adie; you do not see my faults, or else you are fond of them 
for their owner's sake.” 

“To not be so sure, Laurence; you want mending 
many ways, and I think of setting seriously to work 
mend you.” 

“That task will need a more cunning hand than this, 
sweetheart,” said he, taking her slender fingers in his; “I 
think if the jarred, flawed, leaking vessel were all broken 
up, it would be best ; it is not safe to stow your happiness 
away in it.” 

“Laurence, you make me very sad when you talk in 
that fashion; I do not understand you. You know that if 
I were without you, I and baby might as well be lying in 
St. Mark’s churchyard by poor old Grizzie ; we should not 
care to live by ourselves.” 

“T do believe you love me with all my sins on my 
head.”’ 

“ Doubt any thing but my love, Laurence ; for I can for- 
give you every thing but such a doubt.” 

They staid there by the fireside for a long time, talking of 
things to them important, but to others trivial, until Martha 
came in to put more logs on the fire, to close the shutters, 
and light the lamp. Her master was gayer than usual; 
Adie’s voice had charmed him to a better mood; and the 
woman, in her furtive watchful way, took note of it. They 
became silent when she entered; and as her listed step 
seemed always to deepen instead of breaking the hush, the 
noise of a rising wind outside resounded mournfully through 
the Court. It drove sharp rattling gusts of hail and sleet 
noisily against the windows; then lulled and rose again to 
fury. Martha said it was going to blow a hurricane, as she 
fastened the windows. “ Let it blow; we are under warm 
shelter,” responded Laurence carelessly. 

“ Ay, master; and them who have to bide it out of doors 
may bide it easily enough, if they have clean consciences,” 
said Martha significantly. 

He turned round to the fire, with a dark wrathful look 
on his face. Adie, who was singing to the child, had not 
heard this brief colloquy. At that moment voices below 
were heard, steps ascended the stairway, and Marsh and 
St. Barbe appeared at the door. 

It was a rather oddly assorted company which sat round 
that Christmas supper-table. -Laurence Royston and Adie, 
the courteous, coldly-polished old Frenchman, and the rough 
Curll; and finally, the round, rubicund, and honest Mrs. 
Parkes. Martha glided about with a cat-like velvety step, 
serving them ; always at hand, but never obtrusive—a model 
of a waiting-woman with a face as blank as a shadow. 
The cold being carefully shut out, the old room looked and 
felt cosy enough; and when Curll had thawed into good 
humour, he ceased to remember his chilly walk out of the 
Barbican. The Frenchman also seemed in a state of inef- 
fable beatitude, as indeed he always was, with good cheer 
before him. These two and Mrs. Parkes had the talk for 
some time to themselves; for Laurence was very silent, 
and Adie was disturbed to see him so depressed. By and 
by, however, he shook off the fit, and langhed with the rest, 


in 
to 


which his wife seeing, she also became at case. Mrs. Parkes | 





had the satisfaction of seeing her culinary labours duly | 


appreciated and duly honoured ; so that, when the Christmas 
bowl was set on the table, with all the accessories for the 
compounding of a drink which St. Barbe called ponche 
divin, it needed but that to raise her spirits to their utmos 

height. At any other time, she might have been considered 
as too exuberantly gay. Curll was to compound the bowl; 
and that being done, the health of young Laury was drunk, 
—by St. Barbe sentimentally, by the printseller enjoyingly, 
and by Mrs. Parkes tearfully. Perhaps Adie put up a brief 





te, 
prayer as her lips touched the glass; and Laurence, w 
tasting, and almost unconsciously, set his down again 

“You do not drink; my friend Laurence,” remarked the 
Frenchman gaily. “You must drink to your son—vor 
must.” x 

With a nervous hand Royston lifted his glass ang 
drained it; when he set it down again it rang on the table 
with the tremor of his grasp; but soon his cold, pale, blue 
eyes lit up, and a red spot of excitement burnt on each 
hollow cheek. It now became evident that Curl] meditate 
making a speech ; for he became restless and flurried, has 
rose from his seat, ruffled his scanty gray hair, and with , 
hem, began. He hoped there were none present who had f» 
gotten the former master of that house; he had not: }p 
missed him daily. They were friends ; they had heen hoy: 
and men together, and friends always. He had loved \;. 
cholas Drew for his virtues, and revered him for his genius: 
nobody had known him better, or appreciated him mor 
highly. They anticipated what he had to say: this good 
old man lay in his grave unavenged. The toast he ha 
to propose was, ‘A speedy capture and short shrift to his 
murderer.” 

During this exordium, Martha had been standing oppo. 
site her master, with her eyes looking at him from benea: 
the half-downcast lids, and in her hand a glass which | 
had handed to her to drink his son’s health. As it was 
finished she lifted it to her lips and drained it, still watching 
him. Adie hesitated a moment, then swallowed a | 
drops, while her husband drank the contents of his ¢ 
hastily, and cried, with a sort of defiance in his tone, “T 
that I say, Amen.” A few seconds of silence ensued, during 
which Martha glided to and fro, putting a few matters withi 
reach previously to leaving the room. 

“Tet us have a game at cards,” suggested Lauren 
hastily. “ You like cards, St. Barbe ? all Frenchmen hay 
a taint of the gambler.” The clockmaker agreed; and Marsh 
said that it was years since he had touched any thing 0! 
the kind, but he would join in. Adie did not like this; bu: 
there was an eager restless excitement in her husban/s 
manner that she did not care to thwart. He asked her ' 
find some cards. She replied at first that there were no 
in the house ; then suddenly recollected that there was 
very old pack, which had belonged to Nicholas, in her b» 
where she stored her treasures. Martha had not yet £" 
out, and she bade her fetch the little chest from her chan é 

“The cards, mistress,—must I get them out ?” asked s 
quietly. 

“No; you can bring the box here,” was the rep!y. _ 

The woman returned in a minute, saying 1 was 
heavy to lift; but if Adie would give her the key, s#e 
find what was wanted. With an ejaculation of impaten™ 
Laurence started up, and fetched the box himself. It > 
of trifling size; and Mrs. Parkes suggested that Martha “. 
good for nothing, if that were too much for her. sash 
were produced, and the three men were soon °S" 
engaged in their game. Adie and Mrs. Parkes wal 
long settle by the fire, talking, while the former cl" 
turned over the contents of the box. Her fingers c# 
contact with the dead white rose, which she liftet 
smiled over thoughtfully. hoe att 

Martha came up to her. “Shall I put the be! 
mistress ?”’ she asked, preparing to lift it up 

“No: leave it,” said Adie; and taking ane". 
from it, she tripped behind Laurence Roystor® © 
laying one hand softly on his shoulder, droppe® ” 
before him, asking in a whisper, ‘ Do you know i: 
Laurence ?” 

He recognised it instantaneously, a0 “4 
his chair with a terrible oath; his face Wa5 *'"'5, 
murderous. “I never saw it in my life befor 
you come to me with such fool’s questions * — 
Then reading the startled surprise in the " cad 
him, he added, “ What is the glove to me‘ *™ 
know about it? take it away, Adie!” 
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e flung it over towards the fire, but it fell short upon 
hearth, ‘and was picked up by Mrs. Parkes, who examined 
‘+ cf earefall. From the first moment of his outbreak, Adie 
soyer took her eyes from her husband’s face; they dilated 
Cost with a pained astonishment, then darkened with a 
wavering mist,—a dull speechless agony. She had pene- 
trated the mask which he strove vainly to retain upon his 
itor countenance. Marsh laid on his host’s shoulder a 
neavy grasp, and St. Barbe, passing round to the further 
= Je of him, whispered low in his ear a few emphatic words. 
Ros vston’s eyes flickered from one to the other, and then 
sett] Sjed on Adie. “You have killed me with your silly 
b se!” said he in a kind of mad rage ; thus blindly changing 
. suspicion Which had flashed across the minds of the : two 
men into a dark certainty that he was Nicholas Drew’s 
I alevet. 
They were the last words that for many months struck 
‘he soul of the poor Flower of Nevil’s Court. A shrill 
ssionate cry broke from her, which echoed and re-echoed 
rough the haunted house ; then she seemed to stiffen into 
.statue; all expression passed from her features, all specu- 
lation from her eyes; her hands fell as if volition were 
erly gone from her, and without one word or one gesture, 
without even turning her head to follow their movements, 
she let the Christmas-guests depart, taking her husband 
vith h them. As he went out, Laurence looked back at hex 
a wild remorseful pity. Had he not done her wrong 
ch that his last words to her should be that cruel, 
el r aes 
e out in the court, self-preservation, man’s strongest 
tin most cases, prompted Laurence Royston to make 
» desperate effort to escape. The two men who had been 
‘guests had loosed their grasp to let him pass down the 
oo and rushing to the archway, he, favoured by 
, contrived to elude their pursuit, and to dis- 
ww in one of the numerous narrow lanes abutting on 
wgate. Thence to the open country, under cover of 
weit, he made his way; and though a hue and cry was 
see ter him, he was supposed to have effected his 
e from the kingdom, as he was never traced. 
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- ‘Poor Adie remained long in her unconscious state, blank 
ome om neyo leasa bronze i image. Martha w atched and 
er bot “tet her and the boy with unremitting care and fondness, 
ae ring by many a little art to awaken her senses. She 
amb ito sit in the open air, especially when the sun shone, 
ked zazing pit ifully at heaven, and pulling to pieces flowers that 
a ae ht her from the fields ; but she never took any 
lv. edhe ‘her boy or Martha, or of any other person 
was | ee aristian charity impelled to visit her. She was 


] 
“\ &% one on whom God’s chastening hand had been 
th sig al heaviness ; but still as one who suffered 
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s began to come round again, in the 
October ‘a clouded November nights, there 
asionally be seen the figure of a man slinking 
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a low to shadow under the Minster walls, until 
sil s Court. If all was still, he would hide in 
nd listen for any one coming or going to and 
‘+; and sometimes he ¢ gathered courage stealth- 
e old wooden stair, and peep in through the 
low at poor Adie, sitting like a dark ‘statue 
yp laying on the hear th, and Martha busy 
Pa whi ich she helped to maintain them. After 
—\°S of this stealthy watch, he would glide away 
ees he } had come: and not seldom he would lie 
ines ‘ miserable homeless dog in a corner of the 
ey idow was dark, and all the city was a-bed. 
ance © grew more and more haggard and awful; 
> Strength was so spent, that any one meet- 
lave thought it was Laurence Royston’s 
unhappy man in the flesh. One keen, 
“tied tr fone his steps to the archway, and 
Y Spent with hunger, fatigue, and misery. 





















After lying for a few minutes thus, he staggered to his feet, 
to make an effort to see Adie once more, and climbed the 
stair clinging to the rail. Adie only was there ; neither the 
child nor Martha; so he opened the door and went in, cry- 
ing, “ Adie, Iam dying; let me die here!” and staggering 
across the floor, he fell at her feet, clinging feebly to her 
knees. At the sound of his voice she started up, looked at 
him eagerly, and sinking beside him, she drew his head upon 
her breast, saying with a pitiful yearning love, “ Here, 
Laurence, here!’ Martha came in, and regarded the scene 
with amazement. Adie bid her shut-to the door. 

“Say a prayer, Adie; God will hear you,” 
dying man; and before 
his account. 


gasped the 
the words were done he had gone to 


This event, startling and painful as it was, restored Adie 
to her right mind. At first she was questioning continually, 
“Ts he forgiven? Did God hear my prayer?’ But at 
length she was still, and left her cause in His faithful hands. 
She lived long, patient, gentle, full of good and charitable 
offices. The poor knew her; those who were sick and in 
misery knew her, and blessed her name; in the old long 
ago she would have been canonised as a saint; if ever suf- 
fering purified humanity to saintly holiness, Adie was thus 
purified. Laury lived to return her love, and to be a man 
of mark in his day and generation; but he and the Flower of 
Nevil’s Court, and all the other personages named in this 
story, have been churchyard dust these many, many years; 
though the tale still goes, that in the dead of the Christmas 
night a wild piercing cry frightens out of the silence a host 
of mournful wailing echoes, and that the tramp of the foot- 
steps in the corridor is to be heard whenever calamity is 
coming to any of those who dwell in the Haunted House. 








AN OFFICE THAT KNOWS HOW TO DO IT. 


WE have had the romance of “the road, the river, and the 
rail,” why not the romance of the Post-Office, with its 
threatening letters to unfortunate debtors, its missives of 
hope or despair to daring speculators, its cheering tidings 
to struggling tradesmen, that “ business is becoming brisk ;” 
its gladdening messages from the absent wife or husband; 
its holiday letters from the joyous schoolboy, with a post- 
script, “Be sure, and take care of the rabbits;” its dainty- 
looking confidential epistles from young lady friends, and 
last, not least, its fervent billet-doux from cruelly parted 
lovers, whose “words that burn’? make one sometimes fear 
her Majesty’s mail-bags may be fired by their inflammable 
contents ? 

There is ample food for romance here. 
ture the various forms and faces as they bent above each 
sheet of paper? Who cannot see the radiant joy light up 
that fair girl’s face, as she reads each message from her ab- 
sent lover; or who can fail to trace the look of happiness 
that beams once more upon the pale countenance of the 
widow at the sight of her only child’s well known writing? 
And there is enough of sorrowful romance, when the 
lawyer’s epistle darkens some hitherto h: appy home, with 
the dread tidings, that ere long they must leave its shelter- 
ing roof, and the agonised father looks in speechless anguish 
on his patient wife, and helpless daughters, who, reared in 
luxury, must now feel with double bitterness the sting of 
poverty; or when the short formal letter—how different 
from what they once were !—crushes every hope within some 
woman’s too trusting heart, and wrings from her the bitter 
cry, ‘“‘ Alone, alone!” 

The wondrous facilities given by the Post-Office for the 
interchange of thought and opinion, the business transacted 
by its aid at opposite corners of the land, the messages of 
love, the outbursts of indignation, the wails of sorrow, which 
lie shrouded in those million envelopes, outstrip the fairy 
tales of childhood in interest. 

The speed and excellence, too, 
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too, 


with which all this is 
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done proves beyond a doubt that here at least we have an 
office that knows how to do it. As we shall see, it took time 
to find out this great official mystery. 

Not until the Wars of the Roses were there any regular 
postmen ; about that time common carriers began to travel 


with the mail. Our postmen are still called “letter-car- 
riers; and the words “ post” and “carrier” are used by 


Shakspere as synonymous. Edward IV., when at war with 
Scotland in 1481, is said to have established a system of re- 
lays of horses, by which despatches were conveyed at the 
rate of 200 miles in three days. The number of miles now 
daily travelled by railways, coaches, mail-carts, &c., in the 
service of the Post-Office, is upwards of 61,000. 

Little more than a hundred years ago, the mails were 
conveyed by post-boys; and a surveyor ofthe time gives the 
following account of their doings at Salisbury. 


‘* At this place, found the post-boys to have carried on vile 
} , I , 
practices, in taking the bye-letters, delivering them in this 
cittye, and take back the answers, and specially the Andover 
riders. Between the 14th and 15th inst. found on Richard 
Kent, one of the Andover riders, five bye-letters, all for this 
cittye. Upon examination of the fellow, he confessed that he 
had made it a practice, and persisted to continue it, saying that 
he had noe wages from his master. I took the fellow before the 
magistrate, proved the facts, and as the fellow could not get 
bail, was committed; but pleading to have noe friends nor 
money, desired a punishment to be whipped, and accordingly 
he was to the purpose, Wrote the case to Andover, and ordered 
that the fellow should be discharged, but noe regard was had 
thereto; but the next day the same rider came post, run about 
the cittye, and was insolent, The second time the said Richard 
Kent came post with two gentlemen, made it his business to 
take up letters, the fellow instead of returning to Andover, gets 
two idle fellows, and rides away with three horses, which was a 
return for his master’s not obeying orders, as he ought not to 
have been suffered to ride after the said facts were proved against 
him,” 

The same surveyor complains bitterly that the gentry 
give much money to the riders, whereby they be very 
subject to get in liquor, which stopes the mails.” 

It did not take much to ‘“stope the mails ;” for we are 
old that when Mr. Harley (Lord Oxford) complained that 
‘an express to him had been delayed, the postmaster-gencral 
replied, that “it had travelled 136 miles in thirty-six hours, 
which is the usual rate of ‘expresses.’’’ In these railway- 
days, one laughs at the then rate of “expresses ;” and we, 
“the nation of shopkeepers,” see and feel that there is a 
grander poetry he. a deeper romance in our passion for 
pro; and work than the sickly sentimentality of many 
will admit. 

An amusing account of the early postmasters-general is 


, 
“ doe 


rress 


riven by Mr. Scudamore in a letter to Mr. F. Hill, contained 
in the report on the Post-Office for 1855. Between the 
years 1690 and 1720 Sir Robert Cotton and Sir Thomas 


Frankland were 
them Mr. Seu 


“They were evidently very active, energetic, and shrewd 
men. All letters and mandates bore the signatures of both the 
postmasters ; but it seems probable that Sir Robert Cotton at- 
tended chi fly to the inland business, whilst Sir Thomas Frank- 


jointly the postmasters-general ; 
damore says: 


land managed the packets; for in the Agents’ Letter Book there 
are frequent notices to this effect: ‘Your business cannot be 
settled until Sir Thomas Frankland, who hath a fitte of the 


gout, shall be somewhat recovered.’ ’ This afflicted postmaster- 
general was a Y — baronet of go «d estate, but Sir Robert 


Cotton was only a knight, and for all I can learn of no great 
estate, which will perhaps account for his immunity from gout. 

The packets in those days, when war raged for so many 
years, and when every sea was covered with French privateers, 


crATO the postm 


Their orders to the 


aectar 
\Sters- 


creneral very great and constant anxiety, 
captal am of such vessels are urgent, that they 
shall run while they can, fight when they can no longer run, and 
throw the mails overb yaar ‘ when fighting will no longer avail. 
Then comes a piteous petition from James Vickers, 
‘race Dogger, who, as he lay in Dublin Bay waiting for the 
take him over the Bar, was seized by a French privateer 
ptain of which Dogg: r of her rig 


and of 


_ thing on,’ and finally ransomed her to the 


captain of | 


aforesaid James 
Vickers for fifty guineas, which sum, with the cost of the other 
losses, our postmasters-general had to pay. . @ post- 
masters-general were evidently continually troubled. during the 
war by special consignments to them of goods and parcels, and 
even human beings, for whose safe transportation to their desti- 
nation they were to be held responsible. So various were the 
articles intrusted to them, that I will jot down a list culled from 
a ver few pages of the Agents’ Letter-Book. 

‘ Imprimis, —Fifteen couple of hounds going to the King of 
the Romans, with a free pass. 

‘Item,—T'wo servant-maids going as laundresses to my Lord 
Ambassador Methuen.’ 

‘Item,—Three suits of cloaths for some nobleman’s lady at 
the Court of Portugal.’ 

‘Item,—A box containing three pounds of tea sent as a 
present by my Lady Arlington to the Queen-Dowager of England 
at Lisbon.’ 

‘Item,—A case of knives and forks for Mr. Stepney, her 
Majesty’s ’ Envoy to the King of Holland.’ 

‘ Item,—A box of medicines for my Lord Galway in Portu- 

al,’ 
wi, Ttem,—A deal case with four flitches of bacon for Mr. Pen- 
nington of Rotterdam.’ 

Really, with all these cares upon them, and what with scold- 
ing an agent once because ‘he had not provided a sufficiency of 
pork and beef for the prince ;’ again, because ‘he had bought 
powder at Falmouth that would have been so much cheaper in 
London ;’ again, because ‘he had stirred up a mutiny between 
a capti ‘in and his men, which was unhandsome conduct in him; 
again, because ‘he has not ordered the Dolphin to sail, though 
the wind is marked westerly in the Wind Jouruals,’ whereat the 
postmasters-general ‘admire ; what with bringing Captain Clies 
to trial, * for that he had spoken words reflecting on the royal 
family, which the postmasters-general took par ticular unkind of 
him,’ and reprimanding another ‘ for breaking open the ~~ 
manteau of Monsieur Raoul (a gentleman passenger), and spoil- 
ing him of a parcel of snuff ;’ what with purchasing new vessels, 
stores, and provisions, and * ordering the old ones s to be sold by 
inch of candle ;’—with all these cares, one sees that our post- 
masters-gencral had enough to do. Their letters are sometimes 
plaintive y enough. ‘Wee are concerned,’ say they, ‘to find the 
letters brought by your boat (from the West Indies) to be so 
consumed by the rats, that we cannot find out to whome they 
belong.’ ” 


In 1635, Charles I. issued a proclamation to this effect: 
“Wherefore he doth now command his postmaster of Eng: 
land for foreign parts to settle a running-post or two, to run 
night and day betw een Edinburgh and London; to go thithe 
and come back again in six days; and to take with them 
all such letters as shall be directed to any post-town in ot 
near the road.” . Six days from Edinburgh to London! 
The mails between these two places are now convey 
Jifteen hours. 

From about 1640 the Post-Office has been one of th 
settled institutions of the country; and in 16838 a penny: 
post was established by Robert Murray, an upholsterer, for 
London and its districts, and was by him carried on succes 
fully for some years. This was the forerunner of Mr. Hill $ 
plan of penny- -postage ; and of the complete success of th 
latter, some idea may be formed from the fact, that in the 
first year of its adoption the increase of letters was near ly 
ninety-three millions. In 1840, the year in which the penn) 
postage was established, the number of post-oflices in the 
United Kingdom was 4028, the present number is 10,860; 

and the total number of officers and servants of the depart 
ment is now 23,130. These facts prove the great blessing 


i te 


“#0; 
of our penny-post. ’ 
One cannot picture the disastrous consequences W hich 
would attend the loss of our postal arrangements ; the par 
in the warehouse and shop, the sorrow in the household * 
deprived of the visits of that most important personage, © 
| postman. <A very speculative character is the Pret isi 
your country towns and villages; and many a secret 8 *” 
trusted to his keeping. Half-crowns at C ‘hristmas find t 
way to his pocket from sly maidens, whose stern g¥: ais 
have forbidden the reception of the amorous epistles o - 
Vv illage Rome Oo, W hich said epistles the good- natures d pose 
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that hasa marvellously lawyer-like look about it, and draws 
his own shrewd inferences therefrom. 
mother’s face as she receives the neat-looking envelope, 


Hie watches the 
which he guesses ‘‘ comes from Miss Helen as was married 
a bit ago;” and his rough tones grow gentle when the 
widow looks inquiringly at him, as he re peats s the words 
that are so mournful to her now, “ Nothing for you to-day, 
ma’am.” He teases the little dressmaker, and asks if she 
works for gentlemen, as he supposes these letters are all 

pon business, and slyly wonders how long it takes to 
make a W edding-dress. 

Much facility to the post-office 
would be given by a little more care on the part of the 
public themselves. If letters were posted as early as pos- 
sil le, instead of being left until the latest moment at which 
they can be receive od, much hurry and confusion would be 
saved the Post-Office officials, and the letters would have a 
better chance of being correctly sorted and despatched. Mis- 
directions, too, are generally the result of haste; and in 
many instances the servants of the Post-Office are blamed 
for carelessness afd inattention when the fault is really 
attributable to other quarters. Recently a gentleman coolly 
informed the postmaster of a provincial town, that his was 

the worst conducted office within many miles of the place, 
because a letter which he had posted at the office in ques- 
had not reached its destination. In a week after the 
complaint had been made the gentleman had his letter re- 
turned to him from the Dead-Letter Office, he having ad- 
dressed it High Street, London, instead of High Street, 
Birmingham, it being intended for the latter place. Badly 
ealed, and often totally unsealed letters, cause great annoy- 
ance both to officials and receivers of them. It will scarcely 
be credited perhaps, yet is nevertheless a fact, that letters, 
containing remittances to large amounts are fréquently 
found unsealed. With the facilities given by the system 
istration, one can scarcely refrain from the Yorkshire 
verdict, “ Served them right,” when such extreme carcless- 
ss leads to loss. 

Ofmore unimportant letters, great are the numbers found 

0, from the servant-girl, who seals with cobbler’s wax 

{her thimble for a crest, to Miss Anna Maria, who writes 
friend Matilda for advice touching a certain 
gentleman, who has lately treated the said Anna 
M ria with heart breal king coolness, entreating her dearest 

tilda to counsel what is to be done in this dreadful 
rgency; and Anna Maria, in the depth of her despair, 

s to seal her letter 
. Helps, in his fine ly thoughtful work, Companions 
| Solitude, speaks of the op portunities 
‘Ss of doing, in the spirit of their heave ad Master, 
di to the stranger and the he ‘Ipless ; and 
‘th no doubt many individual exc eptions) [believe few are 

itient and kind i In answering the thousand-at 
ns they are daily tormented with. 
‘ writer knew a touching instance of “ hope deferred” 
years, and at last realised. An old woman, whos 
st son serving in India, called weekl: 
h t-oflice in the town where she resided for 
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unvarying question being, “ Pleas 
the Indies lately ?’ Month after 
year after year, went by, and no letter fro: 
iddie gladdened the mother's s ‘, eart ; but 
and at last the lone-] 
ing was the wi idow’'s joy, ani 
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Gigantic in extent, and admirable in detail, the postal 
arrangements of England lose nothing by comparison with 
those of other countries; for this, like her other vast insti- 
tutions, is carried out with that energy and perseverance 
which has obtained for her the proud pre e-eminence she has 
so long enjoyed. 











VENTILATION : 


ITS VITAL IMPORTANCE AND 
EFFICIENT APPLICATION. 
[First Paper.]} 





INTRODUCTORY, 
Duniya the last forty or fifty years, many important inven- 
tions and discoveries have been made that contribute much, 
not only to our commercial prosperity, but to our domestic 
comfort and convenience. has assiduously lent its 
aid to gratify our slightest wishes, as well as to execute our 
most extravagant demands. That our patience, for instance, 
may no longer be exercised in plying the flint and steel in 
order to ignite the tinder and produce a flame, 
machinery, conjoined with chemical agency, has been em- 
ployed to afford an instantaneous light; and the trade of 
match-making, formerly practised only by the mendicant, 
has passed into the hands of the capitalist; the manufacture 
of one packet of these apparently trifling but really indis 
pensable articles being, moreover, the production of no 
fewer than thirty different individuals. The electric tele- 
graph and the railway-train have all but fulfilled the modest 
request of the lovers as to the annihilation of time and space; 
and the sun himself, in his capacity of artist, is ready 
the shortest notice to complete their happiness by enabling 
them to exchange portraits. Many objects have been ac- 
complished that seemed as unattainable as the philosopher's 
stone or the perpetual motion; while the inventors, during 
their progress, have been treated as visionaries, and assailed 
unsparingly by the shafts of ridicule. Several of these con- 
trivances have arrived at their present state of efficiency 
only after repeated trials ; a frequent cause of failure being, 
the attempt to do too much, and to dispense with the assist- 
ance afforded b y the Op ‘ration of natural The awk- 
wari de first adopted to propel locomotive engines 
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the physical laws; and the discovery that the weight of the 
engine produced s racer ig friction on the rails to secure pro- 
gressive motion—thereby obviating the necessity of the rack- 
| wheels and other c lums y expedients resorted to—equalls 
or tified and ast nish el 1 th pro} tors. To th Same cause 
may also be attributed the general want of s1 in th 
many efforts made to solve the important problem of venti- 
lation within these few years pant that one 
desideratum has been supplied i discovery of a method 
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physiology, even among the 
the best educated classes,” says 
Dr. Andrew Combe, “ that, 
in Edinburgh and almost every 
large town, we have instances 
of large public rooms, capable 
of holding from 800 to 1000 
persons, built within these few 
years, without any means of 
adequate ventilation being pro- 
vided, and apparently without 
the subject ever having cost 
the architect a thought. I 
have seen churches,” continues 
he, ‘frequented by upwards of 
a thousand people, in which, 
during winter, not only no 
means of ventilation are em- 
ployed during Divine service, 
but even during the interval 
between the forenoon and after- 
noon services the windows are 
kept as carefully closed as if 
deadly contagion lay outside 
watching for an opportunity 
to enter by the first open 
chink; and where, consequent- 
ly, the congregation must in- 
hale, for two or three hours 
in the afternoon, an exceed- 
ingly corrupted air, and suffer 
the penalty in headaches, colds, 
and bilious and nervous at- 


7? 
tacks. 


PAMPAS GRASS. 


ORNAMENTAL grasses might be 
much more extensively used 
in the decoration of rockeries, 
fern-banks, and the fronts of 
shrubberies, than they are. 
The are, in fact, a 
neglected race, now about to 
be rescued from their long 
oblivion by the skilful hand 
of Mr. Lowe, who is writing 
their history; and the efforts 
of cultivators, who are bring- 
ing some superb kinds into 
cultivation. Any one who may 
be strolling into Bishopsgate Street may see, at the ware- 


grasses 


house of Mr. Clarke, opposite the Flower-Pot, a collection of 


the most renowned British grasses, beautifully prepared and 
named for inspection. Let any lover of the beautiful look 
over such a collection, and then say whether grasses ought 
not to be as assiduously cultivated for ornament as any 
plants that have showy colours. 

At some future time we may find space for some remarks 
on the selection of grasses for ornament; we purpose now 
only to describe the properties of one of the family, which 
may justly claim to be considered the most noble of the 
tribe. 

The Pampas Grass (Gynerium argenteum) is a perennial, 
a native of the Andes, where, in the Cordilleras, it is found 





PAMVAS GRASS. 





| turn them out into the open ground, in a compost 


at a height of 12,000 and 14,000 feet above the level of the | 


sea. It is not surprising, therefore, that it should prove so 
nearly hardy as to bear the winter in the latitude of London, 
though a very severe winter would injure its beauty for a 
time. It has but recently been introduced to this country, 
and its introduction is entirely due to Mr. David Moore, 
the indefatigable superintendent of the Glasnevin Botanic 





greatest perfection in a cool clay-soil. 


| water all through the summer. 


Gardens, Dublin. He received 
seeds of it in 1848 from Mr. 
Tweedie, who describes it as 
“the most showy plant of 
any class in this country 
(Brazil) when in blossom, ap. 
pearing like white sheets hung 
on poles, and is seen at the 
distance of many miles.” 

In stature this grass rivals 
the bamboo, and is eminently 
fitted for garden decoration on 
account of its majestic and 
superb outlines. The leaves 
are hard, wiry, very rough at 
the edges, scarcely half-an-inch 
broad at the widest part, of a 
dull gray-green, and edged all 
along by sharp teeth. The 
flowers appear in October and 
November; they are in panicles 
of from two to two and a hal! 
feet long, of a silvery white- 
ness, and densely covered with 
long colourless hairs. When 
grown in the Society’s garden, 
it attained to the following 
dimensions: 





Height from ground tocurve 
of leaves, 7 feet. 

Height to summit of the 
plume of flowers, 11 feet. 

Diameter of the tussock, 9 
feet. 

Length of one of the leaves, 
8 feet. 

Length of flower-plumes, 2 
feet. 

Number of flower-plumes, 
17. 


Such is the magnitude of 
this queen of the grass-family. 
Its elegance is more noie- 
worthy than its size; every 
one ofits long thong-like leaves 
curling gracefully from the 
centre to the circumference, 
forming a thin but huge tute 
that defies the pencil of the 
artist to do justice to it. Add 
to this the glittering whiteness 
of its panicles, which dart into 
the air on slender stems far above the pendant tuft ol tol 
age, and shake their thousands of bright scales in the su” 
shine, like the work of some ogre silversmith. As an orn 
ment to a well-composed scene of rock and shrub, nothing 
can equal it; but it wants room, and must be supported by 
fine masses of shrub, or half its beauty would be w asted. 

The cultivation is not difficult. The seeds should . 
sown in March, in well-drained pots, filled with peat @° 
loam, and then plunged into a gentle hotbed. As s ae 
the plants are up, give them greenhouse treatment, and po 
them off singly as soon as they are large enough. Pasar 
them on till the middle of May, never letting them "a3 ™ 
want of moisture,—they must, indeed, have chard Pm 
of ioald, 
leaf, mould, and a little old dung. The compost should be 
rather stiff. Mr. Tweedie says, that in Brazil it armves *” 
Strictly speaking, * 
hence it must have abundance “ 
Those who wish to S* 
can have strong P* 

Suieiey Hisser?- 


is a river-side sedge; 


the trouble of raising seedlings, 
ready for putting out. 
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THE SISTERS’ SCHOOL. 


FROM CRABBE'S “ TALES OF THE HALL.” 


‘With hair uncomb'd, grimed face, and piteous look, 

Each heavy student takes the odious book, 

And on the lady casts a glance of fear, 

Who draws the garment close as he comes near; 

She then for Lucy’s mild forbearance tries, 

And from her pupils turns her brilliant eyes, 

Making new efforts, and with some success, 

To pay attention while the students guess, 

Who to the gentler mistress fain would glide, 

And dread their station at the lady’s side.” 
Ix one of Crabbe’s. downright homely tales the plot runs 
thus: Two sisters of contrasted characters,—the one, Lucy, 
brilliant, and the other, Jane, mild,—lose a little fortune by 
some swindling British Bank of the author’s day; and with 
the cash lose each a lover. The one, Jane, dismisses the 
man herself, whose calculating prudence and vanity, and 
half-condescension, wound her earnest nature to the quick ; 
while the other, the showy sister, has the additional pang 
to find her betrothed take a like advantage of her poverty, 
being, in a word, a rascal, and who is discharged with but 
little ceremony. Both dismissed and the fortune gone, the 
forlorn ladies set up a school in their native village, to the 
conduct of which the severe practical nature of Jane devotes 
itself, while Lucy’s feebler heart runs over with disgust at 
the coarse task set before her; hence the passage quoted, 
aud the picture. Jane sits behind examining her clownish 
pupils, and with a faint look of affectionate reproof regards 
Lucy; she, lost in abstraction, pays little heed to the in- 
aitentive and dirty boy, who, taking advantage of this, 
obtains a refresher for his memory from the girl in front. 
Lucy’s action, as she gathers her gown from contact with 
the young clown, is characteristic and full of studied grace ; 
her robes, poor as they are, fall round her in sweeping 
masses; the pattern is large, showy, and full; her brace- 
leted and bare arm and unshrouded bosom, with the heavy 
pendants in her ears; in short, all of her—her hair, her pose, 
her dress—tell of the vain and foolish woman, too absorbed 
to attend to her duties, but well alive to all her person 
required for decoration. 

The close-drawn kérchief and white cap, with the demure 
and puritanie air of Jane, tell the tale of the opposed cha- 
‘acter, bending itself to its labour, and cheerfully undergoing 
ail for duty. Notice how well the artist has given the easy 
‘ir grace of her attitude, and the clear good expression to 
‘he features of this girl. 

— The Whole picture contains much excellent design, which 
‘s So well considered, that the tale almost tells itself. Within 
‘ie picture are other incidents so obvious as to need no point- 
‘ng out from us. As a piece of scientific composition, this 
rk has seldom been equalled by a lady, and does Mrs. 

‘(Ue high honour for her achievement in so recondite a 


branch of art, 








ry 


‘HE SIEGE OF JEZEERAH: AN ADVENTURE IN 
KURDISH MESOPOTAMIA. 


shes in November ’54, After the summer’s campaign of 
' 4urkish army before Kars had ended in the Russian 
‘pa at Kuruckdereh, I had journeyed away into Persia, 
' purpose of smuggling myself into Daghestan—the 
wp. 


Pa 


emess “Schamyl—along the south-western shore of the 
Failing in this, I had passed westward through 
ee wilds of Kurdistan Proper into Assyria; and, 

‘ Halt of several weeks at Mosul, was continuing my 
'¢ coast of Syria, to take shipping at Latakia, or 

n, lor Stamboul. At Mosul I discharged the ser- 

“tl accompanied me from Tabreez: he had broken 

ner than was convenient with fever and ague; 
own familiarity with Turkish was now passable, 
iravan-hire back to his home, and bargained 
rnment Tatar (or postal courier) from Baghdad, 


‘ 








to pilot me on to Aleppo. I had already made trial of all 
the other modes of Asiatic travel,—by my own private 
animals, by post-horses, and by those of a caravan,—and 
now braced up my muscles for a spell by this, the quickest 
but most fatiguing of all. I need hardly say, that horseback 
is the only vehicle known to the traveller east of the Bos- 
phorus, and that his cloice lies between the four varieties 
mentioned. By the first, he can travel at what rate he 
likes; by the second, his progress is usually a couple or 
three stages of about five hours (fifteen miles) each, daily ; 
by the third, he jogs on in slow company with the long 
train of laden mules or camels; whilst, with the Tatar, he 
ambles or gallops along, only halting to change horses, full 
twenty hours out of the twenty-four. Added, that roads, in 
our sense of the word, are as yet to be invented in Western 
Asia, and the reader may calculate for himself the amenities 
of a five or six hundred miles’ journey & cheval at this last- 
named rate. 

But six months’ continuous saddle-practice in districts of 
country as rugged as any from Scutari to Astracan had 
hardened sinew and muscle; and it was therefore with but 
small fear of fatigue that Irode through the Giumruk-Kapou 
(custom-house gate) of Mosul on that wet November morn- 
ing, and, in company with Hassan Agha, the courier, and 
the twelve or fifteen Arab horsemen who formed our escort, 
crossed over the bridge of boats that spans the broad and 
rapid Tigris, on our way to Diarbekir. Over the river, our 
course lay due north along the base of the great mound of 
Kouyounjik, the largest of the Nineveh tumuli; then across 
the broad undulating plain that Stretches away past Khor- 
sabad to the mountain-range of Jebel Bekhe, northwards, 
and east to far beyond the Zab. Passing through the narrow 
and rugged defile that leads up from these great Assyrian 
plains to the valley of the Khaboor, we reached the Kurdish 
town of Zakho on the second day, and there found Osman 
Pasha, the governor of Mardeen, encamped with a force of 
some six thousand troops, regular and irregular, and preparing 
to commence his march next morning on Jezeerah, some 
couple of days’ journey ahead. Soon after our arrival at 
the post-house, the Tatar waited on him with my letter of 
recommendation from the Pasha of Mosul; but the old 
savage gruffly declined to receive me; sending me, how- 
ever, as a sort of softener to this discourtesy, a couple of 
anatomical hens and a dozen of eggs for dinner. To be even 
with him, I omitted to present myself at his tent before 
starting on the following day in company with himself and 
his armed rabble, and throughout the day’s march took not 
the slightest notice of his presence. We halted that evening 
at Peshapoor, a village on the eastern bank of the Tigris, 
where the troops encamped, and the Tatar and myself again 
put up at the post-house. Having no particular wish to 
journey further in such company, I sent Hassan next morn- 
ing to the pasha to request the needful convoy of horsemen, 
that we might proceed without longer stoppage ; but Blue- 
beard again snubbed him, and ordered us to wait till it 
suited his sovereign pleasure to send us on. ‘This compul- 
sory halt, however, gave me an opportunity of seeing how 
his sultanic majesty’s subjects fare under pashalistic rule in 
these remote Asiatic provinces. 

Not only was almost every house in Peshapoor laid 
under heavy contributions of food for the multitudinous 
rabble (sh¢ ep being seized to what extent the marauders 
liked, and a perfectly exterminating crus ide 
the poultry), but the roofs of very 


waved a rainst 


many of the houses were 


pulled bodily off to supply fuel for the camp-fires. Feeble 
remonstrances were, indeed, attempted in some instances 
by the owners, but in every such case a lusty cudgelling 
: d 5 
sneedily silenced the protest. A party of ragged ra : 
Albanians they were—visited the post-house with a similai 
intention, al 1 it was only by the energetic 1 fa heavil 
loaded hors hip that I lin] t] fters 
from being pu d about r ea ind : . 
One of the scoundrels drew his da mad 
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the weapon back to its sheath, and its owner off after his 
fellows. The greater part of this day was spent in swim- 
ming the horses over the river, and rafting across the men 
and baggage. The former of these operations, which the 
breadth and rapidity of the current rendered a work of no 
trifling danger, was effected by the animals being taken toa 
point some quarter of a mile higher up the river than that 
to be reached on the opposite side, and then ridden in till 
carried off their legs by the stream, when the riders slid off 
into the water, and held on by mane or tail till the current 
swept man and horse across to the other shore. Some few 
venturous dare-devils kept their seats throughout the pas- 
sage, with nothing but the heads of themselves and their 
chargers visib?* above the muddy and eddying surface of 
the stream. The -afts which bore over the men and matériel 
were constructed simply, of tree-branches, lashed together 
with willow-twigs, and floated by inflated skins. On one of 
these frail vessels, which form the only vehicles of naviga- 
tion on the Tigris from Diarbekir to Baghdad, myself and 
my saddle-bags were wafted across late in the evening. 
The pasha had crossed some hours before ; and I found him 
squatted under a small open tent a few yards from the 
landing-place, before a huge brazier of bitumen that lighted 
up with its red glare the whole shore for a quarter of a mile 
on either side, revealing to the eye such a scene of yelling 
activity and wild picturesque contrasts of light and shade 
as no painter ever fixed on canvas. A “ fancy portrait” of 
Osman himself, to be any way just to its original, would 
occupy more space than editorial economy permits; the- 
atrical imagination hardly ever placed upon the stage ¢ 
more Falstaflian type of hoggish sensuality, unredeemed by 
the smallest spark of intellect. In bodily size and shape, he 
resembled nothing within the range of my zoological know- 
ledge so much as an over-grown turtle balanced on one end; 
whilst, facially, a low receding forehead, small gray eyes, 
overhung by the heaviest of brows, a huge mouth and pon- 
derous under-jaw, betokened only lust, cruelty, and cunning. 
What I afterwards heard of his character quite proved the 
truth of this diagnosis. He was one of the few and fast- 
disappearing specimens of the old ante-Tanzimat régime who 
still believe that ‘through unbelievers’ blood lies their 
directest road to heaven.” Fortunately for Turkey, these 
human relics of her “ good old times” are passing rapidly 
away, and their places being occupied by a class who, 
sceptics though they be, are more likely to postpone for a 
time the final break-up of her rotten and tottering existence 
as a Mohammedan power. 

Landing thus under his nose, I could not avoid entering 
the tent and offering Osman a salute, to which the old 
savage merely answered with the mean-nothing “ Hosh 
gelden” (welcome), and soon after rose and withdrew into a 
large pavilion behind, without adding another word. The 
civility of an officer of the regulars, however, procured me 
partial shelter that night under an old sieve of a tent, 
which kept out a portion, at all events, of the rain that fell 
in torrents; and to the same individual was I indebted 
next morning for a temperate meal of water-melon and 
black bread. When the storm had passed, the Tatar again 
applied for permission to proceed, but was answered with a 
peremptory order to wait till the following forenoon, when 
the whole encampment gradually got into motion, and we 
journeyed on to a village some four hours nearer Jezeerah. 


Here we were again detained a couple of days, in spite of 


my lively protest, and would have been kept still longer 
had I not boldly bearded the old lion in his den, and, in 
presence of the crowd of petty chiefs in attendance, threat- 


vastly greater personage than he had supposed, and accord. 
ingly, without further delay, ordered us a mounted guard 
of some twenty Abyssinian irregulars. Numerically, such 
an escort as this was imposing enough; but, when I say 
that out of the whole score not more than seven or eight 
were armed with even the usual completeness of such 
troops, some notion may be formed of their value; their 
courage being even taken for granted, which is saying 
much—in an emergency. <A couple of them had match- 
locks, but no ammunition; one, who rode beside me, boasted 
a pair of rusty pistols, of which both were flintless ; whilst 
the sole armament of another was an old sabre, firmly tied 
into a scabbard that had once covered a blade of much larger 
dimensions ; and so was it with the weapons of six or eight 
of the remainder. Under such “ protection,” we finally left 
Osman and his horde behind us about noon, keeping well 
out towards the edge of the desert, to avoid the neighbour- 
hood of the insurgent villages. Abdullah, who commanded 
the escort, indeed, protested against all such caution, de- 
claring that, with him at their head, his score of men could 
make mince-meat of all the Kurdish rebels from Bashkaleh 
to Mardeen ; and, in proof of this, he and they charged and 
routed whole hosts of (imaginary) assailants ahead, behind, 
and on either side of us as we cantered on over the unpeopled 
plain. 

Shortly before sundown, our course approached the 
neighbourhood of the outlying villages, the whole of which 
were Kurdish and committed to the insurrection, when we 
observed a regular turn-out of the male inhabitants of one 
of the nearest, hastening towards us, armed with match- 
locks, and yelling like demented demons as they came on. 
Dhouschmanler! dhouschmanler ! (‘The enemy, the enemy !”) 
shouted the Tatar; Tchélda! tchélda! (“'To the desert, to 
the desert!) roared Abdullah ; and, enforcing the precept by 
example, off galloped the valorous exterminator of rebels, 
with his obedient rabble at his heels. For a while the 
dismayed Hassan, myself, and our couple of surridjees 
(mule-drivers) tried to make way with the baggage-horses 
from our rapidly advancing assailants ; but one of the laden 
animals falling, and the others being unable to move at all 
quickly over the stony plain, some forty or fifty of the 
Kurds soon reached within half musket-shot, and began 
peppering away with most unpleasant approach to precision 
of aim. One bullet struck the Tatar’s horse in the neck, 
inflicting a slight flesh-wound, which at once determined 
that worthy to provide for his own safety, and let Abdul 
Medjid’s mail take its chance ; and off he scampered desert- 
wards too. Though by far the greater half of my own 
worldly property was contained in the precious saddle-bags 
which formed my share of the general baggage, I never felt 
less disposed to an unevenhanded fight in my life ; so, alter 
one or two fruitless shots from my revolver, I abandoned 
wardrobe, cash, pack-horse, and every thing else to the 
mercy of the robbers, and headed away after the Tatar ant 
our “ guard” as fast as my jaded steed could carry me. | 

The short eastern twilight had already deepened int 
night, aud, in the gathering darkness, I could discove! 





ened him with the active vengeance of Lord Stratford and | 


the whole posse of the Foreign Office, if he did not at 


once furnish the needful escort, and suffer us to proceed. 


This new style of speech and manner—so different from 


| 


what I had up to this point employed—carried the day ; for | 


the old despot, whom it at first astounded, then sent into a 
towering passion, and at last fairly floored, judged that one 
who could venture on the use of such rhetoric must be a 





—— 


neither one nor other of the party. At last, after a‘ 
half-hour’s ride out into the untracked waste, the flash a0 
report of a couple of pistol-shots—fired by Abdullah to ‘= 
nal their whereabouts—guided me to one of the countic™ 
mounds that, like huge mole-hills, stud the entire face © 
these Mesopotamian plains, behind which I found the who. 
pack of runaways, preparing to return to the pasha’s ca! 
This we succeeded in reaching shortly after midnight; - 
man and his force having advanced some three hours (?™" 
miles) nearer to Jezeerah than where we had left them 
the morning. Lustily did the old fellow abuse the P 
Tatar for our misfortune ; then he showered maledictions 
Abdullah, and ended with strong language as to the 4 
thers, wives, and daughters of all Kurds in general, <a 
those of Babila—the scene of our spoliation—in paruct™ 
On the following morning, being unable to proc’™ 
guide back to Mosul, I had no choice but to accompa?) *" 
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force in its march on Jezeerah, some couple of hours off; 
and here began a series of farcical absurdities which, if fun 
passed current with the tailor, would have repaid me for all 
the personalties I had lost. Jezeerah lies in a deep valley 
on the western bank of the Tigris, the waters of which 
insulate the town during several months of the year, when 
the divided stream is crossed by two crazy bridges of boats 
and an equally dangerous one of stone. The place itself is 
surrounded by a ruinous circular wall, and would not occupy 
a single company of European troops half-an-hour in cap- 
turing it at any season of the year. This place was the 
head-quarters of a formidable insurrection, headed by a 
young Kurdish chief named Yezdinshier Bey, the nephew 
of the still more powerful and notorious Bedhr-Khan Bey, 
whose massacre of the Nestorians has been so graphically 
described by Mr. Layard. Yezdinshier himself was at this 
time inside Jezeerah, and his capture, rather more than the 
reduction of the town, was the object of the advancing 
pasha and his six or seven thousand troops. With this 
view, on our reaching the high plateau overlooking the 
town and river, the mounted portion of the force was des- 
patched to cut off retreat into the mountains by forming a 
close cordon between the latter and Jezeerah ; whilst the 
two companies of regular infantry and the rabble of match- 
lock men on foot opened a musketry-fire on the town itself, 
at a safe distance much beyond effective range. Two of the 
four field-pieces that accompanied the expedition were next 
brought to bear on the walls, at a distance of some eight 
hundred yards with grape, under the management of an 
infantry captain, unaided by a single regular artilleryman ! 
This style of practice proving inefficient, the sapient gumner 
then tried shell, but with no better success ; for every shell 
either burst long before reaching the walls, or, if by odd 
chance one reached them, exploded harmlessly amongst the 
gravestones of the large burying-ground within. After a 
couple or three hours of this kind of assault, the operations 
of the day ended, and the assailing rabble “hung up their 
arms” for the remainder of the afternoon and evening; some 
praying, others baking bread, whilst the rest were variously 
engaged in pounding coffee, or drinking it, smoking, or 
singing their dirge-like songs round the camp-fires till mid- 
night. Kurds, Turks, Yezeedies (devil-worshippers), Alba- 
nians, Abyssinians, and Arabs,—they formed as motley a 
mélange of human rascality and cowardice as the moon ever 
shone upon within a similar space of ground. 
Next morning, the infantry-artillery captain recom- 
— ed his shell-practice with results similar to those of 
he preceding day. I happened to be standing by one of 
the guns, and, noticing the poor fellow’s embarrassment in 
the management of his pieces, volunteered a suggestion on 
the cutting of the fuses. My interference soon reached the 
pasha’s ears, and the result was, a prompt and pressing re- 
ed that I would supersede the captain, and assume the 
irection-in-chief of the siege! The rich absurdity of the 
Whole affair , coupled with its affording me the recreation of 
amateur gunnery at the expense of Turkish ammunition, 
and possibly of Kurdish limbs, was a sufficient inducement 
“4 comply, in spite of all the surly incivility I had met with 
mm Neo ld vandal’s hands; and I accordingly consented, on 
dition that an entirely new scheme of attack should be 
\copted. Osman was at first unwilling to commit himself 
0 the acce ptance of such terms, but finally yielded; and I 
then ' proposed, that instead of idly vapouring away with 
7 etry and grape-shot against the walls from an im- 
listance, the four guns should be placed in position 
e of the town-gates at short point-blank range, and 


( 


‘on the gate bei ing blown open, the place should be regu- 
4 rnd by the two companies of infantry. To the 

; wae se of this propos: ul the infantry bimbashi (major) 
, Warm opposition, declaring that mounted bashi- 

XS Were the proper troops to employ for the storming 


ut his objection was finally overrule d, and Os- 
p: ,', osenting to my plan of assault, betook himself to a 
©astwork of stones in the rear, from behind which he 





could safely watch the progress of operations. A party of 
volunteers dragged the guns down to a point within some 
four hundred yards of the gate chosen for breaching ; whilst 
the rest of the many-tongued cut-throats who formed the 
besieging force ceased their independent tactics, and clus- 
tered along the heights to witness the speedy reduction or 
demolition of Jezeerah. A shower of musket-bullets, badly 
aimed, saluted us at the guns, from the crowd of townsmen 
who manned the walls, as we proceeded to load with sub- 
stantial round shot. Bang! went the first discharge, the 
metal missing its mark, and burying itself in the graveyard 
beyond. The second, third, and fourth followed, little better 
in aim, much to the noisy dissatisfaction of the crowds be- 
hind me, and the defiant joy of the besieged. But this had 
given us the range ; and of the second round only one shot 
missed the wall, two striking the gate in its centre, and the 
fourth shattering the upper lintel. Loud, long, and wild 
were the applauding cheers that now greeted us from the 
rear; even the old pasha becoming brave for the moment, 
and mounting to the top of his sheltering parapet to clap 
his fat palms in approbation of the gunnery. Simultane- 
ously, however, came a volley of musketry from the walls, 
which killed a couple of my assistants and wounded three 
others ; whilst some of the bullets “ pinged” away beyond 
us to the hiding-place of the pasha behind. The old monster 
was in the very act of adding a sort of pirouette to his 
manual gesticulation, when one of these long-range mes- 
sengers passed through the ample seat of his many-folded 
pantaloons, grazing the nether convexity en route. Over he 
tumbled like a knocked-down nine-pin, into the arms of his 
attendants, who broke out into the usual shout of Allah! 
Allah ! as the old arch-coward fell. In less time than I take 
to write it, I was left alone at the guns with the couple of 
dead and the three wounded men mentioned, every one 
thronging to the supposed death-ground of Osman. It was 
soon found, however, that his adipose excellency had been 
more frightened than hurt; but all the peris in Paradise 
could not have held him within range of rifle-shot five 
minutes after his recovered nerves enabled him to move 
back to the remote safety of his pavilion. His retreat thus 
made good, we went on with the firing, but discovered after 
a few additional rounds that a strong stone buttress had 
been raised behind the demolished gate, thus rendering in- 
gress at that point impossible. The guns were then turned 
upon the crowds that lined the walls, and after a few well- 
aimed enfilading shots, the musketry-fire from that quarter 
was silenced. Inthe meantime, the counsel of the infantry 
bimbashi had evidently weighed with the pasha. A host of 
mounted bashi-bazouks, impatient for the fight, had already 
been despatched to the opposite side of the town, where a 
long low gap in the wall, which had been very hastily bar- 
ricaded, offered a chance of entry by a rapid and well-sup- 
ported dash. The lowest part of the breach was, indeed, 
some three feet above the outside level; but, as Kurdish 
horses will scramble over any thing, it was urged by the 
bimbashi that a storming party @ cheval had every chance 
of success. Finding Osman bent on making trial of the 
suggestion, I had the four guns brought round to the in- 
tended point of attack, and after a few discharges of grape 
had cleared off the crowd of townsmen gathered for the de- 
fence of the spot, the storm of bashis swept on with couched 
lances and discordant yells to the assault. The besieged, 
however, were prepared for them, and poured in as they 
approac shed within short range a volley of musketry that 
emptied at least fifty saddles before even a single horseman 
had reached the walls. This sudden and well-timed check 


threw the whole crowd of assailants into disorder; and, be- 
fore they could rally, a second discharge from the walls 
completed the repulse. Save himself who could, was the 
cry; and within ten minutes from their first advancing 
cheer, not a man or horse, save the dead and wounded, of 


1 within rifle 
of the wounded : 
assailants, befi 


the attacking host remaine: 
Short work was made 
ground clear of the 


shot of the town. 
hardly was the 
the 


re townspeople 
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swarmed out into the open plain, and with a rapidity that no 
Chinaman could have excelled, lopped off the heads of every 
single man, dead or dying, on the ground; after which they 
rifled the whole, and retreated with their bloody booty into 
the town. With the exception of a few round shot aimed 
at scattered groups at various points within and along the 
walls, we of the attack did nothing more that day. In the 
evening the old pasha invited me to dinner; but all the 
fun of the past morning and afternoon had not banished 
the memory of his previous incivility, and I accordingly 
declined ; Hassan, the Tatar, engaging to forage else- 
where. 

During this second day’s operations, a mounted Kurd, 
decked out in the “loudest” of colours—crimson cloak and 
turban of red, yellow, and black—had been conspicuous for 
his reckless bravery and energy in conducting the opera- 
tions of the defence. Wherever the courage of the walls- 
men seemed to flag, there he turned up, infusing fresh vigour 
and animating to renewed activity. As he galloped from 
point to point, the yellow flag he waved was greeted with 
the cheers of the besi¢ged; but who or what he was none 
of us “outsiders” could tell. On the morning after the 
repulse just narrated, he again made his appearance, cara- 
coling with his yellow pennon from point to point as before. 
Innumerable rifle-shots had been sent after him on the pre- 
vious day, but only to the waste of so much powder and 
lead; and, accordingly, old Osman now resolved to try his 

vulnerability with a six-pounder field-piece. I declared my 
inability to hit him; but no excuse would be accepted, so 
we double-shotted the whole four guns, and laid them for 
the line of his usual ride. The yellow flag was soon espied 
approaching, at a rapid canter, the open ground of the 





grave-yard, Flash and bang! went a couple of the field- 
pieces, as he came within point-blank range. The shots 
from both went over him; but, striking the ground a little 
beyond, ricochetted, and ploughed through a group of the 
townspeople some couple of hundred yards further on. De- 
fiantly on came our mark, seemingly proud of being thus 
singled out for a special cannonade. Shot No. 3 went “no- 
where,” but the fourth and last covered him with a cloud of 
dust, and knocked over a poor buffalo that happened to be 
grazing peacefully half-a-perch off amongst the graves. Con- 
sidering this last result to be gunnery of a high order, the 
crowds behind made the welkin ring with applauding cheers. 
Directions then came from the pasha to turn our metal on 
the principal mosque of the town, his orthodox excellency 
falling back on this last resource of baffled strategy in hope 
that, to save the sacred edifice from destruction, the mollahs 
(priests) would bring their rebel townsmen to repentance 
and capitulation. Against this easy and conspicuous target 





I banged away, con amore, for some dozen of rounds, at the | 


end of which, the 
knocked away, and the dome 
_ old infidel, probably awakening to the scandal of suffer- 
ng agiaour so to desecrate a te mple of Islam, sent orders 
to cease firing. Simultaneously a huge white flag was 
W ae from the town-wall, and a few minutes later a depu- 


tation, consisting of a seyd (green-turbaned descendant of 
the prophet) the ¢ adi, and a mollah, entered the camp to 
propose terms of surrender. Yezdinshier, they said, had 


escape -d to the mountains two days before, leavi ing Jensen: ah 
in the hands of a lieutenant, who now 
arms and admit the pasha on the 
amnesty. 


offered to lay down 
condition of a general 
These terms, however, Osman refusi a 4 accept, 
he 
The deputation then left, to 


insisting on a complete evacuation of the place before 


moved a yard nearer the walls. 


consult theit mstituents :” the old boaster apprising 
th m th it, ai Ss his ~% r were acce pted before 1OOoNn 
of the following day, he would demolish the town, and 
hang every tenth man, woman, and child found inside its 
, ; . ’ } } }: 
walls, comm ig with themselves—the seyd, cadi, and 
| } 1 
ead 
Having myself had enough of the adventure, and seeing 
mmediate prospect of its termination, I bargained that 


gallery round the minaret having been | 
. . a ‘ | 
“hulled” in several places— | 


} 


willing subjects a night’s lodging and a meal for the g 


_—, 


evening with an independent bashi-bazouk to guide me back 
to Mosul. We left the camp privately about midnight, and 
after a four days and nights’ journey down the banks of the 
Tigris, I reached the hospitable gate of the English con. 
sulate, moneyless, clothesless, and worn out with fatigue, 
On the second day after our flight from before Jezeerah, the 
townsmen made a sally en masse, routed Osman and his 
entire host, and captured tents, baggage, and every thing 
else, the old pasha himself having a narrow escape from 
falling into their hands. Some weeks after, when I had 
crossed the north-eastern spur of the desert under the care 
of an escort of the Shammur Arabs, I met him at Nisibin, 
when he expressed touching regrets that he had not closed 
with the first offer of capitulation. ‘“ For,” said the old mon- 
ster, ‘once master of the place, 1 could have massacred the 
sons of dogs as I liked; but, no matter, inshallah! I'll be 
wiser again.’ I passed on to Diarbekir, thence across the 
top of the desert by Orfah, and over the main stream of the 
Euphrates at Birejik into Syria; by Aleppo and Antioch to 
Scanderoon, and thence by steamer to Constantinople - 
the Crimea. Since then I have journeyed into other par 

of Asia, but nowhere have I encountered at once so ae 
of the annoying and the laughable as during that memor- 








able fortnight before Jezeeran. M. 
vay oe e -_ wy wy | ene een 
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Tue contrast of the East and the West has been a fruitful 
subject for speculation. Let us now glance at a recent 
illustration of the theme, which in itself contains a whole 
history. 

We were at war with Persia; and a special ambassador 
was despatched by the shah to negotiate a treaty of peace. 
How this ambassador travelled, and how he fared before he 
arrived at Constantinople, it is not our object to inquire. 
But at that port he gave e himself into the hands of the great 
magician “ Steam,” the principal servant of Western civilis- 
ation; and in the face of adverse winds, and independently 
of tides and currents, he is transferred in a few days from 
the shores of the Bosphorus to the coast of Provence. He 
lands at Marseilles; and an occasional stare at his orienta 
costume, as he passes from the floating palace ¢ called a 
steamer to the stationary one called an hotel, is all that in- 
dicates to him that the subjects of the emperor gs” he 
are aware that an envoy from the “king of kings “° 
alighted on their shores. But though no “imperial cort 
crowds around him to invest him w ith importance, end} 0 
imperial orders fly through the country to extort from ha 
of their ruler, he finds himself surrounded by every comie! 
and luxury that man can wish for, science can invent, ® 
art can create. Having rested from a voyage bogs 
not prese ented a single hards ship, except, pe rhaps, th fia 
which that old conservative Neptune persist s, in delia 
of the modern triumphs of civilisation, in exacting 


as 


5] 
all landsmen who commit themselves to his ele 
ambassador starts for Paris in a commodious saloo! . 
cushioned divans and mirrors and many other ap] 


1° 


nances of comfort and luxury, and through w! 
water pipes diffuse a genial warmth, in 
and without. Again steam, who realises 
miracles of the wishing carpet so famous in or! 
speeds him on his journey. On the train flies, Like 
shot from a bow, across rivers, through mountains a 
plains and valleys, past cities, villages, and hal 
out his ever having to displace himself from hi z 
seat. When a short halt is made, comfortable apa 
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blazing fires, and tables spread with the richest dainties, 
offer change and refreshment, not only to the friend and 
envoy of the mighty shah, but to every obscure individual 
travelling in the same direction; for private enterprise, that 
other trusty servitor of western civilisation, takes care of 
small as well as great. 
over the hundreds of miles that lie between the shores of | 
the Mediterranean and the French capital, where neither 
the lions of the Boulevards or of the Jardin des Plantes set 
themselves in motion to meet him. Imperial carriages per- 
haps convey him to the Tuileries; and there no doubt his 
oriental tastes and prejudices are soothed by some of the 
pomp and ceremony so dear to Asiatics; but the Parisian 
world hears of his arrival only through the press, and the 
news creates no commotion, except it be in the imagination | 
of some youthful belle, whose tastes for cachemires and jewel- | 
lery have developed in her a decided predilection for eastern | 
princes. | 
Once more steain whirls the eastern envoy into new re- | 


Some hours suffice to carry him | 


sions. Twelve hours, and the scene has shifted from the | 
capital of France to the capital of England, from the sun.- | 
shine of Paris to the fogs of London, from the city of plea- 
sure to the city of trade ; but here, as there, he passes in un- 
ced, a unit among hundreds of thousands too much ac- 
customed to a life of endless variety, of constant changes, | 
ind of great events, to heed the arrival of an ambassador | 
‘the pole of the earth,” come to put an end to a war | 
possibly fraught with danger to our Indian empire. On the | 
very day of his arrival, Feruk Khan appears before the Eng- | 
lish public as the last invited guest at a Lord Mayor’s feast, 
80 signal a victory has the nonchalance of western manners 
rained over the rigid propriety of eastern etiquette. At the | 
Mansion House he sees the men who rule the British empire | 
in the name of the sovereign lady, to whom he has not yet | 
n presented, and hears them in an after-dinner speech | 
justify their governmental acts to a miscellaneous assembly | 
of their countrymen of various ranks and classes, all meet- | 
ing here on a footing of equality; while the latter mark their | 
approval by thumps upon the table that make plates and | 
dishes dance. Here also he has an opportunity of seeing | 
the beautiful daughters of England, joining not only in the 
public conviviality of the other sex but in their political 
conversations, and probably realises for the first time how 
is that the mightiest kingdom of the earth is ruled by a 
oman. At Lord Mayors’ banquets lions are appreciated ; 
t here the shah’s ambassador may for a time have felt 
self of consequence; but as the novelty of his costume 
re off, he ceased even there to be an object of general at- 
“ution, and two days after his presence in the country was 
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_-ow let us look at the East. 
rn of 


Towards the close of the 
Louis Philippe, the French government, wishing to 
| some of its lost influence in Asia, despatched an 
vassy to the Shah of Persia. A French ship of war con- 

‘the ambassador and his suite to Trebizonde. Hence, 
a secured two hundred mules and horses to convey 
‘“uscives and baggage, the mission set out in the month 
mber on its land-journey through Armenia to Tehe- 
id Ispahan, passing through a country covered through- 
With snow to a depth of from five to six feet; acr 
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wuere the welves and the bears only have tracked 
oe through roadless plains, over which dull silence 
hrov h 
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trackless forests, where their path is con- 


ssed by frozen torrents. By day the 


Caravan 


— <x] is ° . } . 

‘owly and painfully, pack-horses and mules now 
the snow, now stumbling into a ravine, now 

na precipice; while the cavaliers are obliged to 
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extorts for the foreign elchi (ambassador) a reluctant hos- 
pitality under the squalid roofs of the surly inhabitants, 
who find it hard (and who can wonder?) to remove from their 
hearths, where a smouldering fire of cow-dung affords some 
slight degree of warmth and comfort, to make room for a 


| troop of insolent strangers, though they may be the guests 


of the sultan. But what is wanting as a general rule in 


point of ease and comfort, and the common decencies of 
_ civilised life, is made up by occasional pomp and ceremony, 


When the ambassador 
passes from one pachalic into another, or approaches a town 


and intervals of Capuan luxury. 


| of some importance, he is welcomed with military honours, 


and escorted to his temporary dwelling with every mark of 


| deference and respect, the whole population of the district 


or the town gatliering along his path to witness his trium- 
phal entry. At Erzeroum, Hafiz Pacha has prepared for 
him apartments, with rich carpets and soft divans, and fire- 


| places well supplied with wood, which diffuse a genial 
| warmth, to which the weary travellers have long been 


strangers; and for their consumption during the five days 
they purpose spending in the Armenian capital, he has pro- 
vided 6 oxen, 12 sheep, 1000 eggs, 60 fowls, 100 pounds of 
coffee, 30 pounds of honey, 3 jars of wine, 200 pounds of 
tobacco, 200 pounds of butter, and sugar, wax-tapers, &c. in 
equal abundance. At Bayazid, perched like an eagle's eyrie 
upon its rock, the pacha is absent upon a foray against 
sone predatory Koords; but his son receives the ambassador 
with the prescribed pomp, and domiciles him in his father’s 
splendid serail, built of beautifully sculptured marble, orna- 
mented with fresco-paintings and rich gildings of exquisite 
taste, and furnished with the voluptuous magnificence pecu- 
liar tothe East. Three miles from Bayazid commences the 
Persian frontier. Here the son and nephew of the governor 


| of the district, at the head of a brilliant troop of cavaliers, 


dressed in a curious costume, half-Oriental, half-European, 
await the arrival of the mission to welcome the ambassador 
in the name of the shah; to assure him that “all that he be- 
holds is his;” and to serve him as guides and escort during 
his progress through the Persian territories. But although 
this royal escort can command every where the respectful 
submission of the people to the wishes of the foreign elchi, 
it cannot change the condition of the country and of the 
inhabitants; and for three more mortal months the jaded 
wayfarers have to encounter fatigues and privations of all 
kinds, before they come in sight of ‘Teheran. 

At some distance from the gates of the royal city a new 
escort comes out to meet them, and to perform the ceremony 
called by the Persians istakball (literally, “the going out to 
meet”). Heading the cavalcade are the principal officers of 
the begler-bey (civil commandant milt- 
tary commandant) of the city. Invited by them, the ambas- 


sador dismounts at 


and of the serdar 


the entrance of a magnificent tent of 
crimson-cloth, richly embroidered w 
tion awaits bim. 


ith gold, where a colla- 


This over, the whole company, in proces- 


sion, set themselves in movement towards Teheran, the 


horsemen in advance having to break a way through the 


surging sea of human beings who have thronged out of the 


city LO welcome the ele Ai. 


Here are dancers, musicians, 
and mountebanks, the li 


latter disguised in various fantastic 


‘ . . . : . 2 

wavs, and dragging along in ieashes, or carrving on their 
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shoulders voung tigers, bears, or monkeys. Next to these 
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dervishes. These fanatics, armed with long sticks or mas- 
sive clubs, garnished with iron-spikes, and distinguished by 
their long hair and the skins of wild-beasts that cover their 
shoulders, excite the multitude by their wild cries and 
frantic gestures ; and thus accompanied, the ‘ambassador of 
France enters the capital of Persia amid the din of artillery 
and the shouts of the population. 

But the Shah of Persia has gone to Ispahan ; and thither, 
after five days of rest, the French ambassador and his suite 
follow him. At Ispahan the same ceremonies await them. 
Three hundred splendidly-attired cavaliers receive them at 
a short distance from the city. Nobles of the highest rank 
compliment the elchi in the name of the sovereign, and offer 
him refreshments under splendid tents; and surrounded by 
thousands of the population, in addition to his royal guard, 
and preceded by a double file of nazaktchis, or heralds, clad 
in trailing robes of crimson, and turbans formed of red 
shawls, he enters Ispahan with the same pomp as he entered 
Teheran. 

Three days must elapse—thus Persian etiquette will have 
it—before the foreign elchi can be admitted into the august 
presence of “the pole of the,earth;” but the fourth day 
having been declared propitious by the astrologers who 
have been consulted, it is fixed for the presentation. Horses 
are sent from the royal stables to convey the envoy and his 
suite to the court. Preceded by a guard of soldiers, and 
by a host of officials of various grades, he repairs to a small 
kiosk adjoining the royal residence, where the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs does the honours of the pipes and tea, with- 
out partaking of which no guest must leave the royal palace, 
but which mark of hospitality the etiquette does not allow 
the shah himself to offer. Next, the mirza conducts the 
legation through a long gallery into the little palace of 
Hapht-Dest. Lead on by the grand master of the ceremo- 
nies they then enter a spacious garden, and advance up 
along avenue lined with soldiers formed en hate, who pre- 
sent arms as they pass. At the bottom of the garden is a 
pavilion, in which the shah awaits them; and as soon as 
they come in sight of this the grand-master intimates that a 
profound obeisance must be made, though as yet the august 
object is quite invisible. At length the pavilion is reached, 
and the “star of stars” breaks upon their sight. The pros- 
trations of the Persians, and the profound salutations of 
the Europeans, of course recommence. Introduced into the 
interior of the pavilion, the members of the embassy are 
ranged according to rank along the wall opposite to the 
shah; two more obeisances are performed, the master of the 
ceremonies pronounces a few words of introduction, and the 
shah makes a sign to the elchi to be seated. The rest remain 
standing. 

The apartment in which the reception takes place is a 
small saloon, divided into two equal parts by a stream of 
running water, forming in the middle a basin with a foun- 
tain, and the walls and ceiling of which are richly decorated 
with paintings and gildings. The shah is seated in an arm- 
chair inlaid with ivory, mother-of-pearl, and gold, and placed 
on an estrade within a niche. His custume consists of a 
tunic of crimson cloth embroidered with pearls, and fastened 
round the waist by a belt glittering with jewels. On his 
head he wears the black sheepskin cap that denotes the 
Kadjar dynasty, but this is encircled with a coronet of 
large diamonds, surmounted by an aigrette of the same pre- 
cious stones. 

Persian etiquette requires that the ambassador shall 
speak first. He does so through the medium of his inter- 
preter, who pronounces a speech richly interlarded with 
oriental tropes and compliments, to which the shah, evi- 
dently pleased, gives a brief answer. The credentials of the 
ambassador, inscribed on superb vellum, enriched with 
many-coloured scrolls and golden arabesques, and enclosed 
in a magnificent silken bag embroidered with gold, are then 
handed to one of the secretaries, who, holding the precious 
burden with both hands, ascends the steps of the throne, 





of the legation are next presented, and the embassy with. 
draws, walking backwards, and making profound obeisances 
from time totime. The last salamaleks are performed out. 
side in front of a window, through which the shah may stil] 
be seen sitting motionless on his throne. 











POLYGLOT READINGS IN PROVERBS. 


A nirep Horse TiRED NEVER (Scotch).—That is the user's 
creed, but not the owner’s; for few are so tender of other 
people’s property as of their own. ‘A hired horse and one’s 
own spurs make short miles,” says one German proverb; 
and another declares that they soon outstrip the wind. 


Have A HorsE OF THINE OWN, AND THOU MAYST BORROW 
ANoTHER’s(Welsh). ‘People lend only to the rich” (French), 
—On ne préte qu’'aux riches. ‘People don’t give black-pud- 
dings to one who kills no pigs” (Spanish),—A quien no mata 
puereo, no le dan morulla—In Spain it is usual, when a pig 
is killed, to make black-puddings, and present some of them 
to one’s neighbours. There is thrift in this interchange of 
civility, for black-puddings will not keep long in that climate, 
and each man generally makes more than enough for his 
own consumption. ‘To one who has a pie in the oven you 
may give a bit of your cake” (French),—A celui qui a son 


paté au four, on peut donner de son gateau. 
W. K. Kerry. 








CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D. 


We give this week a portrait which will be every where 
prized, because the claims of its original are every where 
felt. Dr. Mackay has a double title to public gratitude. 
He is not only one of our best known poets, but he is fore- 
most amongst those who have held the poet’s inspiration to 
be a trust. In his strains of varied music, whether they 
touch us by pathos, rouse us by their manly truth, or cheer 
us by their genial faith in our future,—we can recal no 
single note that vibrates from a morbid string, or that does 
not ask its response from our moral sympathies. Those 
“ Voices from the Crowd” and “ Town Lyrics,” which hive 
had such wide echoes both here and in America, could only 
have issued from a mind in which the uses of imagination 
were linked with its delights. Possessed of qualities that 
appeal to a refined and subtle taste,—qualities felicitously 
shown in the Salamandrine, Egeria, and in the exquisite 
pictures in A Lump of Gold and Under Green Leaves,— 
Dr. Mackay, in his poems of more social and political sig 
nificance, has expressed the sympathies that come home 
the people. sated 

Dr. Mackay is now on the eve of a visit to the United 
States. We doubt not that his works, widely known there 
will win for their author a cordial greeting. He proposes, ** 
believe, to lecture to our transatlantic brethren on “ song 
Popular and National.” No one could be better adapted os 
such a task than one whose emotions flow naturally ss 
music. There is a rumour, too, of another and novel enter 
tainment from the same source, namely, the public reading 
by the poet of an unpublished narrative-poem. We h ode 
attractive a feature in his programme will not be cop’ 
to America, but that we shall have the benefit of it 0 ™ 
return. ane 

It is satisfactory to add, that Dr. Mackay retains his wee 
nection with the Illustrated London News, which has t f 
pered so signally under his auspices; and that, alter * "| 
absence, he will again devote himself to the interests" " 
journal. Meanwhile he takes with him our fery =? 
wishes, and will meet with a welcome as warm In i" 





and deposits it at the feet ofthe shah. The various members 


to which he is bound. 
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C. CROWE, 


EENHILL HALL. 


BY MRS, AUTHOR OF “SUSAN HOPLEY,”’ 


ETC. 
In S1x Cuaprers.—Caarp. I. 

inne years ago, there resided in the north of England a 
Hall, of the name of Lupton—the Luptons of Greenhill 
hey were called; they were Quakers, though for con- 
‘enience, I shall omit their ‘characteristic phraseology; and 
turies the family had inhabited the same venerable 
ansion, Their residence, howe ver, scarcely fulfilled 
‘a of a mansion; it was something between a farm- 
‘and a manor-house. There was, for example, no car- 
ive up to the door; but a small white wicket, which 
into a garden, or rather a court, with a large plot of 
own turf on each side, divided by a paved walk to the 
The house was cabled, and consisted of only two 
the windows were lattice d, the rooms low, the 
and cornices beautifully carved. and there was a 
nside rable dime nsions that no an tiqui rian who 

‘Oo the nei; ghbourhood omitted to visit. The walls 
i gy the > house were cove re d en a luxur riant 
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emity of Mr. Tatea! Ss enc Sas ‘in that direc- 


t up to the wicket. 
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From the court there was no inlet or outlet but this one 
wicket; the back entrance, for servants and tradespeople, 
was behind the house, and it was reached by a path which 
turned off to the right, outside of the little gate. Mr. Lup- 
ton farmed a considerable quantity of his own land; and on 
each side of the sycamore grove extended a wide expanse 
of pasture, which was called the Park, and was bordered by 
plantations of young wood; in the rear was a large walled 
garden, with dairy, stables, and outhouses. The farm-build- 
ings were situated about a quarter of a mile from the house, 
and all around the land was divided into fields in a high 
state of cultivation. 

In short, nothing could look more prosperous, comfort- 
able, and well- rege than the whole estate; and the owners 
were thoroughly in with all that surrounded 
them,—worthy, se aie plain people, respected by their 
neighbours, high and low; and, from their easy circum. 
stances and ient family, rood st inding 
in the 
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them in return; and Mr. Lupton, moreover, being a connois- | 
seur in horses, and a breeder, occasionally attended the | 
county races, and was very fond of the sport. 
In the month of April, in the year 18—, the weather | 
being fine and the moon at the full, he told his wife that he | 
should ride over to Doncaster to see the race, and proba- | 
bly be home at night between eleven and twelve o'clock. | 
Under these circumstances, early hours being the rule at 
Greenhill Hall, Mrs. Lupton told the servants to leave the 
trav, with some cold meat and a glass of ale, on the dinine- | 
table, and then go to, bed; as she would sit up for their 
master. Accordingly, by half-past nine o’clock every body 
but herself had retired to rest; whilst she, with her knit- | 
ting, sat waiting and listening for her husband till eleven, 
when she hy 


ba] 
ae 





‘ard his welcome tap at the window; he having | 
kindly forborne to knock, lest he should waken the sleepers 
The road from Doncaster leading past the stables 


| 

above. 

| at the back of the house, he had there dismounted, and given 
} 





his horse in charge to the groom who was waiting for it. 
The weather had been charming, the race -apital, the 
n igh t so light for his ride home that you might have picked 


up a pin, and the gray mare had done her day's work with- 
out ‘turning hair. Altogether Mr. Lupton had returned 


in excellent spirits; and after relating the incidents of the 
day to his wife, and partaking ofa little refreshment, they 
lighted their bedroom candles, and retired for the night. 

“You'll | | to get to bed,” said Mrs. Lupton, as she 
took off her cap; ‘ vou must be tired with your long ride.” 


‘Not much,” * a lhe; “the mare’s action is so smooth 


e ola 





| that I scarcely feel as if | had been doing more than usual. 
By the by, I met fees as | was going through Doncaster : 
and he says— 

“Hush!” said Mrs. Lupton, holding up her 
hear a carriage.” 

“A carriage ?”’ returned her husband, drawing aside the 
muslin curtain that shaded the window. “There is some- 
thing coming up the avenue. Have any of the farm-people 
been to the races, think you ?” 
“Tam sure they have not,” 
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finger ; 


replied Mrs. Lupton; “ be- 
sides, they wouldn’t come up the avenue, you know, if they 
had. It sounds like a post-chaise ; it’s not a cart certainly.” 
“Tt 7s a post-chaise,” said Mr. Lupton. “ What can bring 
it here ? 
“Tt must 





be some mistake,” 
coming the races; 
| What a rate they ar 
ing, I dare sav.” 

I must here remark, that the sycamore avenue was not 
a public road; it terminated exactly at the little white gate, 
and led only to the | The road to Doncaster passed 
round and outside of Mr. L.'s park; and even carts 
| to and from the farm generally went that way, as he did 

not like the carriage-road cut up by heavy wheels. 

By this time they had a distinct view of the post-chaise; 
| and as it approached the wicket, they opened their window, 

which was immediately over the porch, prepared to answer 

the inquiries they expected, and explain to the driver that 
of his road. But before it had quite reached the 

d, 


replied Mrs. L. “ Somebody 
they’ve lost their way, perhaps. 
-coming at! The driver's been drink- 


from 


nouse 


going 





he was out 


he had come. 
“ Hoi: 


mistak 


wigh !" called Mr 


“ You've made a 


Lupton. 


e 


you’re wron; 


But the man did not heed, or did not hear, for he never 
slackened his pace: whilst the lady lifted the latch of the 
wicket, and walked confidently up to the porch. 

“Who's there? Who is it?’ cried Mr. and Mrs. Lupton, 
in great surprise 

At the sound of their voices, the lads l up her head, 
and displaved to their wondering eves one of the most ex 
traordinarily beautiful young { s they had ever beheld 

i what was still more remarkable, she was in the costume 


it least. she was all in white. She had neither 











bonnet nor hat, and a large transparent veil was thrown | 


over her head, and re 





gate, the carriage stoppe 3 lady 1 in white jumped out, and, 
after paying the boy, ed straight up to the wicket, 
whilst the driver sxeed 3 cue and drove away as fast as | 


' and turned. 


| like reality, that people did not know whether 


j ? ‘ 5 | 
asieep Or AWaKe 


and ran down-stairs: 
window to observe what passed. 


ached almost to her feet. 
‘Who is it ?” repeated the astonished couple, 
“Ts this Greenhill Hall?” asked the lady. 
“Yes, it is.” ; 
“ And is that Mrs. Lupton ?” 
“Yes, it is; who are you?” 

‘All right,” returned the lady; and, so saying, she stepped 


s* 


5 


tins the porch. 


“ Who can it be?” exclaimed Mrs. Lupton in amazeme 
“Nun down, George, and open the door.” 

Mr. Lupton hastily put on the coat he had just taken off, 
whilst Mrs. Lupton remained at 


nr 
Ail, 


the 
She heard him unbolt the 
door, and immediately saw him step from beneath the porch; 
and, looking up to his wife, “ Where’s she gone ?” he said. 
“She’s not gone. Isn’t she there?” said Mrs. Lupton. 


“She’s not here,” said Mr. L., looking all round the court. 


* She can’t be gone,” said Mrs. L.; “I’ve never left the 
window for a moment.” 
“But she is gone, I tell you. There’s nobody here. 


Bless my soul, we can’t be dreaming!” By this time he 
had opened the wicket, and was casting his eyes in every 
direction. ‘ Why this is the most unaccountable thing | 
ever knew in my life.” 

“ She can’t be gone ; it’s impossible,’ said Mrs. L., who 
now joined him below, having thrown a large shawl over 


her head. “She couldn't go without my seeing her, you 
know. I have never turned mv head for an instant.” 
“She is gone, though,” said Mr. L. “ Where is she?” 
“T never heard of such a thing! Why it’s like magic! 
xn 2 eee 
cried his wile. 


“What can it mean?” exclaimed Mr. Lupton. “Stop here 


a moment; Ill fetch my stick, and go round to the back.’ 
“Take the key, and shut the door; I'll go too,” said Mrs 


Lupton, whose curiosity was too much excited to allow 
her remaining behind. 
But they were not more successful in the rear of t! 


, 


house than the front. They searched every place large 
enough for a dog or a cat to hide itself in; they ewe the 
stable locked, and the groom gone to bed; they tried 1 


garden-door, and every door—all were fast. fae went ac- 
tually into the plantations; they left no means untried ; but 
tlhe lady was not to be found. sesides,” as they both kept 
reiterating, “ what’s the use of it? She could not possibly 
have left the court unseen. J was not a minute running 
down-stairs, and J never left the window.’ 

And yet she was gone; for she certainly was not there. 
At last they returned, and went to bed; but slee p was 0 
of the question,—they were so ercited, so amazed, so P 


~ 


plexed. Who was she? Where did she come from ? Why 
did she come there at all? What did she want? How 4 
she go? Then her extraordinary beauty and youth; ! 
she did not look more than sixteen. And her dress? W! 


‘7 209 


was she attired as a bride: and how came she alone 
post-chaise at that time of the night ? 

Their brains were in a whirl of wonder; 
could not form a single rational conjecture, the more t! 
thought of it, the more eahead they were. 

When morning 


+hye 


and as tle, 


~7\en* 
4) yee 


‘broke upon their slee pless bed. _ ya 
and the first thing Mr. Lupton did was to go into the 
and look for the traces of the wheels. There they w 
and clean, and ceasing exactly where the chaise had 


yr? 
CTU, 


) —_ 
1 <fOoppeu 
i + ri 


“Then it’s not a dream,” said Mr. Lupton. 
“A dream!” exclaimed his wife. 
“Well. I have heard of strange dreams that ap} 


» *¢ 





l, upon my word, t 
t} I bee: 
And the 


an 


1: sh. tally 60 done 
> thing. a in to think if col 
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Of course the servants, being asleep, were quite ignorant 
of what had occurred ; they only stared vacantly when Mrs. 
Lupton mentioned the arrival and disappearance of their 
strange visitor; and, as she said, “it was of no use talking 
to them about it; they'll think we’ve gone out of our minds.” 

Immediately after breakfast Mr. Lupton took his hat, 
and walked down to the village, which was situated about 
halfa mile from the bottom of the avenue. The public-house 
people were more likely to have been up at that hour than 
any others; so to the Chequers he directed his steps, and 
inquired of the host if he knew any thing of a carriage that 
passed tl hrough the village last night about twelve o'clock. 

“No, sir,’ said the host, “ but I seed it; for 1 was just 
gone up to bed, and was a-taking off my clothes, when I 
heerd the wheels; and I says to my old ‘oman, says I, 
‘What can that be, at this time o’ night ?’ and, says she, 
‘Ti’s somebody from the races going to the Hall ; and I 
looked out o’ the window and seed the chaise go past.” 





“Have you any idea where the chaise came from? Did 
vou know the driver ?” 
“No, sir; I didn’t see his face, nor who was inside; the | 


horses was a-galloping. Any thing wrong about it, sir?” 

It was quite natural that the man should make this in- 
quiry; but the question was more easily asked than answered. 
The thing seemed so absurd, it was so iike some strange hal- 
lucination, that Mr. Lupton was ashamed to tell it. 
afraid the affair would become the subject of general gossip, 
and even get into the newspapers, if they made much stir 
about it,—a sort of publicity they wished to avoid,—so he 
evaded the inquiry, and returned home. 

“We must endeavour to find out if there has been any 
elopement, or any wedding, in this part of the country ; and 
we must watch the papers to see if any body is missing. 
Could she be a lunatic escaped from some asylum ?” 

“Not in that dress,” said Mrs. Lupton; “and it looked 
as white and as fresh as if it had just come out of a band- 
box; besides, whatever she was, where did she go to ?” 

“ Ah, that’s the question,” answered Mr. Lupton. 

“If we could only find out where the chaise came from,’ 
suggested the lady. 

“But that is so difficult; there are a dozen places it 
might have come from within twenty miles round; and 
then there are so many people that keep post-horses at Ches- 
terfield and Doneaster. However, I’ll make what inquirie S 
[can, you may depend ; for i shan't feel comfortable till I 
know the meaning of it.’ 

And accordingly he neglected nothing to find the mean- 

ng of it. He wrote to his friends at the different places 
where post-horses were kept, without precisely communicat- 
ing the motive of the inquiry, begging them to ascertain 
wh ether on that night a lady had hired a chaise for Green- 

| Hall; he rode to the nearest lunatic asylum, t 
any of their lady-patients had escaped ; and the sy carefully 

tched the new spapers, especially the county ones, to 
‘earn if any body was advertised as missing, 
_ Bat it was all to no purpose; nothing w hatever could 
1e) discover to throw the least light on the mystery; and 
ail fer they had exhausted eve ry source of information ‘they 
a and talked over the thing till they were 
‘da, and turned and twisted it till they could turn and 
vist it no more, Mr. L upton came down one morning, and 
Now, Rebecca, we won't talk any more about this 
ness ; it has worried me more than any thing ever wor- 


think of, 


‘me in my life, and I am determined to forget it; so I'll 

< you never to mention it again.” 
‘Well, I think you're right, George; for I declare I 
sometimes feel as if I was insane with thinking and puzzling 


yseli about it. I am sure I shall be very glad if 1 can fo 


and to render the 


} 


ns resolution was made and kept ; 


. ince of the subj ct more easy, they made a little ex- 
‘sion to London, in order to turn their thoughts in other 
‘“etions. The vividness of the impression made by this 

piexing affair somewhat faded as time advanced; and 














to ask if 


riage at the wicket, and, with the hospitality 


He was | 
' whilst he went into the hou: 
|“ Or perhaps you had better drive round to the 


their fortunes in London, 





footpath. 


a a a 


then, when they had ceased to torment themselves with 
searching for an explanation that they could not find, they 
did not scruple to refer to the White Lady, as they called 
her, and even to tell the story to their friends; and those 
who knew Mrs. Lupton assure me that the minute details 
she gave, and the simple but earnest manner in which she 
related the events of that night, used to transfix her hearers 
with wonder and curiosity. 


Cuapter IT, 


Twelve years had elapsed; and at length this wonder, 
like all other wonders, receded amongst the things of the 
past, and faded from men’s memories ; only that, occasion- 
ally, some stranger, on hearing the name of Lupton of Green- 
hill Hall, would revive it by asking if there was not some 
ghost-story, or extraordinary incident, connected with the 
old place; when it happened that some friends, connections, 
indeed, of Mrs. Lupton, who had spent their lives and made 
came and settled in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chesterfield, and not long after their arrival 
they accepted an invitation to luncheon at Greenhills. 
They came with post-horses; and as she was crossing the 
hall, Mrs. Lupton observed the driver standing by his car- 
and good- 
nature that distinguished her, she went forward ard told 
him that she would send some one to look to his horses 
se and took a little refreshment. 
back-door,”’ 


she said. ‘“ But you don’t know the way ?” 


“No, ma’am, I don't, for I never was here but once 
afore, and that was twe ies years agone; but I'd reason to 


re mem ver the place, for I got into trouble about it. 

‘Really, I'm sorry for that. How did it happen?” 

“Why, ma’am, it was the strangest thing as ever I 
knew. It was Doncaster races—” 

‘Doncaster races, and twelve years since ? 
you drive ?” 

“ Why, ma’am, I druv a lady—” 

‘A young lady, dressed in white ?” 

“The same, ma’am.” 

“George,” she cried, “for heaven’s sake, come here! 
This is the post-boy that drove the White Lady.” 

No less eager than herself to have the mystery solved, 
Mr. Lupton hastened to the door, and interrogated the man. 

“ Why, sir,” said he, “I had druv a party from Doncas 
ter to the Grange—You know the Grange, sir ?”’ 

“Yes, it’s about four miles from here. And did you 
bring that lady from Doncaster ?”’ 

“No, sir, no; it war two gentlemen as I druv to the 
Grange; they'd rode to Doncaster in the morning, and one 
of the horses fell lame, and so they left ’em behind at the 
White Hart.” 

‘But where did the lady come from, then ?”’ 

“ Well, sir, that’s what 1: 
the gents, and was a-going + se the road, « eas) 
on the bars 


Who did 


I'd set down 
like, riding 
, when I seed a lady all in white a-walking on the 
It War bright moonlight, and | seed her some Way 
off; and, to say the truth, I felt queer like, for I thought it 


TS axt d myse if. 


| warn’t nat’ral for a lady all in white to be walking her ‘lone 


‘there at that time o’ night, and | pulled in a bit, to see 
what she done. Well . sir, I 8’ pose she hear | the wheels; 
for just as l was 4 roing to W hip up my horses to get past 
her,—for a cold shiver came over me like, as if cold water 


| chaise, 


were a-running Panty my nhadthcedhe turns round and holds 
up her hand so. So.1 drew up, a close to the 
she says, ‘I want to Hall— Mrs. 


nd when she were 
go to Greenhill 


Lupton’s ; open the door.’ And with that she put two 
golden guineas into my hat so I were down in a jiffv.— 
for she spoke with authority like, as if she war a queen ; and 
I says, ‘Where is it, ma’am ?’ for I war a stranger in these 
parts then. Ask,’ says she ; and her face war white, like 
a Cl — 7% 

“ And who did you ask?” said Mr. Lupton, thinking of 
his ow fruitless inquiries , 
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“T asked some folks in a dog-cart, as had been to the 
races, I s'pose, and they toid me I war to take the first turn 
to the left, and then go straight on till I comed to a village, 
and that Mr. Lupton’s war halfa mile beyond the village, 
and that I should know it by a long avenue of sycamores; 
they said I couldn’t mistake it, ‘cause it war the only gen- 
tleman’s house near. It be easy to find, you know, sir.” 

“ Well?” said Mrs. Lupton, whose wonder was excited to 
the last degree. 

“Well, ma’am, I druv hard, for I didn’t want my master 
to know I'd taken up a back fare; and when we got near 
the house,—just to about that third tree, ma’am,—I heard 
her say, ‘Stop!’ and afore I could get off my horse she had 
opened the door, and jumped out. ‘Never mention this 
whilst you live,’ says she, in a stern sort of way, and she 
gived me another guinea; and then she waved her hand, as 
if bidding me be off. So I turned my horses’ heads, and 
druv back with a light heart, for I war young then, and I 
never had so much money afore; but it brought me no 
luck, for I lost it all, and my place too.” 

“How did you lose it ?”’ asked Mr. Lupton. 

“Well, I don’t know, sir. I don’t know whether I war 
robbed, or whether I lost it out of my pocket. I war so 
pleased, that I stopped at the Bull to take a glass, and I’m 
feared I took a leetle too much; for when I got back they 
said I war drunk, and my master turned me away ; and sin’ 
that I’ve been driving for the Lion at Chesterfield.” 

“ And is that all you know about the lady ?” asked Mrs. 
Lupton, considerably disappointed. 

“That’s all, ma’am; I never seed the lady afore nor 
since.” 

“ And you’ve no idea who she was?” 

“No, ma’am; I thought she war a friend of the family, 
belike.” 

“ No,” answered Mrs. Lupton. “ The truth is, she was 
quite a stranger, and we have never been able to learn who 
she was, nor where she came from.” 

“T’ve often thought on it since,’’ said the man. “She 
war a beautiful young lady, and dressed beautiful too; but, 
somehow, I warn’t comfortable when she spoke to me. I’ve 
often told it to my old mother; and she says she shouldn’t 
be surprised if she war something no canny, as they say in 
the North, and that’s why I could never find the gold; but 
them’s nothing but old wives’ tales, ma’am, I s’pose.” 

“T suppose so too,” replied Mrs. Lupton, half-inclined 
to adopt the old lady’s conjecture. 

“T war rather curious about her too,” rejoined the man; 
“and when I’d turned my chaise round, I stood up on the 
footboard, and looked over the top of the chaise, to see what 
she was a-doing; and I seed her open that ’ere wicket, and 
walk up to the porch.” 

“ And where did she go then?” asked Mrs. Lupton. 

“Tn at the door, I s’pose ma’am, for I lost sight on her 
all in a minute.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Lupton, ‘I'll send somebody to show 
you into the house.” And having directed his servants to 
give the man some refreshment, he and his wife returned to 
their friends, and, by way of excusing their absence, told 
them the history of the White Lady. “ And I almost wish,” 
said Mrs. L., “ that we had not heard the man’s story ; for it 
has only left us more perplexed than ever.” 

Six years more slipped by, and the White Lady and the 
post-boy survived only as a tale for a winter’s fireside ; when 
it was rumoured that the great-grandson of old Sir Theobald 
Maxwell was coming back to inhabit the Grange. Old Sir 
Theobald was a sort of myth in the neighbourhood. For 
years nobody precisely knew why, but to the minds of the 
peasantry around his name represented an impersonation 
of every thing that was violent, arbitrary, despotic, and 
cruel,—a father or a husband “like old Sir Theobald,” or 
“as bad as old Sir Theobald,” was a comprehensive con- 
demnation that every body understood, though not one 
could allege any foundation for their fixed belief that “ old 
Sir Theobald was an awful man.” 


b J 





ee 


This entire ignorance was not only owing to the many 
years that had elapsed since he had run his career, but also 
to the total absence from the county of every member of the 
family, and the entire cutting-off of all connection with the 
Grange. Nobody now knew why or whither they had 
gone, or even whether any of the family were in the land 
of the living; that is, the generality of people did not, 
Those who read the newspapers might learn that there were 
Maxwells in India, and amongst them a Sir Thomas Max. 
well ; though few knew, or cared to know, whether he was a 
descendant of old Sir Theobald, or claimed his parentage 
across the border. The Grange had been let to successive 
tenants, on leases for longer or shorter periods, and the rents 
had been received by agents, who were responsible to some- 
body in London. In short, except for the use, or abuse, 
they made of his name, old Sir Theobald and his family were 
utterly forgotten. So when the news arrived that his great- 
great-grandson Sir Thomas was coming home from India to 
inhabit the Grange, people were almost as much surprised 
as if they had heard that Sir Theobald himself was about to 
reappear. 

However, if the new baronet was to be judged of by the 
symptoms that foreran his arrival, he was likely to prove 
a very different sort of person to his ancestor; for the 
Grange, which was a large, solemn, dreary, nay, ghostly- 
looking mansion, was converted, under the direction of a 
skilful builder, into a cheerful, habitable, handsome house; 
and the formal garden, with its high hedges, clipped yew- 
trees, and stone-basins, was extended into a fine pleasure- 
ground, with flowers, lawn, and lake. 

When the place was completed, several servants ap- 
peared, and an upholsterer came down from London, who 
superintended the arrival and arranging of the new furni- 
ture, which was entirely in keeping with the taste that had 
directed the other alterations ; and at length, when all was 
ready, Sir Thomas came himself, bringing with him a wife 
and a family of children, varying in age from ten to twenty. 
The preparing of flags, and the weaving of laurels, and the 
practisings of the village-band, that preceded this eventful 
day, kept the neighbourhood in a state of excitement ; and 
when they galloped through the village,—Sir Thomas and 
my lady in the first carriage, and two others following with 
the young people,—the cheers that deafened them testified 
to the heartiness of their welcome, and the hopes their re- 
turn had awakened; for it was certainly not the recollec- 
tion of past benefits, but the prospect of favours to come, 
that inspired these eager manifestations. 

This enthusiastic reception, such as is apt to await the 
a:rival of people, good and bad, who travel with four horses, 
was apparently not erroneously bestowed on this occasion ; 
for no sooner was Sir Thomas settled at the Grange, than he 
gave a grand entertainment, to which all the country round 
was invited, high and low. Oxen and sheep were roasted, 
barrels of beer tapped on the lawn, tents were erected, and 
the whole house thrown open to visitors. To these public 
entertainments succeeded a series of more private and select 
ones; dinners and balls followed each other, for Sir Thomas 
said he had a long debt of hospitality to pay, and that he 
wanted to make acquaintance with his neighbours. 

Amongst the rest, Mr. and Mrs. Lupton were frequent] 
invited; and one day, as Sir Thomas and Mr. L. were sittiné 
together over their wine, and no other guests were ert 
the former, alluding to his improvement, and the rt 
aspect they had communicated to the place, said, “Yes, 
think we have dislodged the ghost at last.” 

Mr. Lupton laughed, as most people do at ment ah 
ghost, though, I confess, I never could exactly see 
“Yes,” said he, “it was just the place for a ghost; art 
don’t think I ever heard of the old house being haunte® 
though I wonder it has escaped the imputation.” 

“ Has it escaped?” asked Sir Thomas. . 

“T believe so,” said Mr. Lupton, surprised at the egret 
ness of the question. “ I never recollect hearing any 

of the sort.” 
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‘Well, so much the better,” answered Sir Thomas ; “ but 
I am surprised you never heard of the ghost.” 

“Never,” said Mr. Lupton. ‘“ What's the story ?” 

“Don’t you know the cause of our family’s expatriating 
themselves? You've heard of my great-grandfather, old Sir 
Theobald ?” 

“Of course; he died in India, I believe.” 

“Ts it possible you are unacquainted with the tragedy 
that connects your family and ours? I know that the thing 
was hushed up in a way that such things can’t be hushed 
up now; but I was not aware the secret had been so well 
kept.” 

Mr. Lupton’s curiosity was of course vividly excited ; 
and to satisfy it, Sir Thomas proceeded to relate what fol- 
lows: 

The Grange family were a branch of the Scotch Maxwells, 
who had brought from over the border more pride than pelf. 
As Sir Thomas said, they were half savages, with an inter- 
minable genealogy and barren rent-roll, who inhabited a 
ruined tower, whence they looked down with contempt upon 
all the world, except a few Scotch families of equally ancient 
blood. A sister of Sir Theobald’s father had, to the disgust of 
her relations, married a prosperous Englishman; and when 
he died, he left this place to his widow, and she bequeathed it 
to her brother, on condition it was never to be sold; for she 
respected her husband’s memory and wishes, and she knew 
well enough, if left free to do so, the estate would be quickly 
turned into money to repair the broken-down fortunes at 
home. Sir Theobald was the second son, and the favourite 
of his father, the first possessor of the Grange; and when 
he died, he left it to him, being on very ill terms with his 
heir. This heir, the elder brother, was already married ; 
but his two sons died young; and being therefore indif- 

ferent about his successor, he left the Scotch property so 
deeply in debt, that Sir Theobald, on inheriting the baro- 
netey, gave up the remnant to the creditors to make the 
best they could of it, and took up with the Grange as his 
permanent home. 

By this time he was drawing towards middle age, and 
the impression he made on his arrival does not seem to have 
been an agreeable one. Tall, gaunt, high-shouldered, and 
hard-featured, such were his outward characteristics; and 
he had not been long at the Grange before certain manifes- 
tations, of what was within this rugged exterior, confirmed 
the unfavourable opinion. He brought with him from Scot- 
land a wife and two sons, over whom, it was soon perceived, 
he exercised a barbarous and despotic tyranny. The lady, 
who bore the remains of considerable beauty, —for they were 

but remains, although she was some years younger than her 

husband —appeared. utterly broken in health and spirits, and 


foundation, were currently believed in some years ago 
amongst the sequestered regions of his native country. 
There were legends in his own family that, if not avowedly, 
were secretly credited by the members of it; and there was 
a room in the old tower of Glengree that nobody ever slept 
in. Lady Maxwell, well acquainted with this penetrable 
side of her husband’s character, took advantage of it for her 
children’s defence. Under the threat of haunting him if he 
did not comply with her wishes, she extracted a promise, 
when she was dying, that he would immediately send her 
boys to school; and, as soon as they were old enough, let 
them go to India, where she herself had relations,—as far as 
possible from their home; that was their only security. He 
promised, and he kept his word. She was no sooner laid in 
the earth than they were sent away to an academy; and 
every body rejoiced to see the poor boys released, before 
their health was ruined, and their spirits broken, by their 
father’s tyrannical rule. 











THE SILVER FAN.—AN ELIZABETHAN LEGEND. 
By G. W. THORNBURY. 


FrorninG up liquid silver 

The jetting water mounts ; 
It leaps in crystal bubbles 

From a hundred marble founts. 
In the broad palace-gardens 

The strutting peacock ran, 
Waving the emerald circles 

Of his resplendent fan. 


With cloak of golden tissue, 

With jewelled cap and plume, 
With rustling scented mantle 

Paced sprightly page and groom, 
Holding the train of velvet 

Behind Sir Walter’s bride, 
Waving her fan of silver, 

Her head thrown back in pride. 


Past countless lines of windows, 
Through gateways, courts, and doors, 
The laughing gay procession 
With soft low music pours, 
Till through a small low postern, 
And up a winding stair, 
They reach the “ Maiden’s Turret, 
And breathe the fresher air. 


3elow them spreads a region 





to have but one interest or object left in life, which was to 
shelter her sons from their father’s harshness and cruelty. 
It was a miserable household ; servants could not abide it, 
and invariably gave warning at the end of the first quarter. 
‘After_a few attempts at visiting, the gentry relinquished 
1e attempt, and at last tacitly agreed to leave the tyrant 
ud his victims alone; and thus, shut up with their own 
Wretchedness, the name of “ Old Sir Theobald Maxwell” be- 
came a by-w ord in the neighbourhood. 
Une morning the world outside this abode of desolation 
re startled by hearing that Lady Maxwell was very ill; 


» | 
Ty? 


~] phe clan was sent for, who pronounced her past hope ; 
she died, and was buried; and every body said her husband 


Of valley, lake, and hill, 
Broad meadows of gold, where cattle sleep 
In the blue vapour still. 
O far beyond the city, 
sright in the sunshine, lay, 
Its towers and steeples glittering 
In the full blaze of day. 


Up rose the sound of voices 
From garden, field, and court ; 

The gardener’s ceaseless hammer, 
The pages’ noisy sport, 

The i n whistle yon der, 
The jesters run and shout, 























ray = u her heart, and that it was a worse murder than | The tnt from May-flower lates | 
Peg hed her blood ; and so it was, no doubt. Every | Spread music all about. 1] 
‘Y, too, pitied the poor boys, and w ondered what on earth | | 
Was to become of them now ‘Phebe protectress was gone. | The talbots on the gateway | 
But the mother had asked herself this question, too, and | Turned golden in the sun, 
‘hought herself how she could extend her protection be- | Over the scutcheoned dial 
ond the grave. Achilles had a vulnerable heel; and Sir The boding shadows run ; | 
Ah bald, case-hardened as he was, had one accessible spot, The flag on the old clock-turret | 
2: was, what is called, exceedingly superstitious. From Shook flutterit g slowly forth, | 
’ infancy he had heard of apparitions, haunted houses, Flapping in lazy splendour 
ud sight, and all those phenomena which, on whatever In the breath of the haif-luiled north. | 
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The lady from the turret 
Looks down on the massy keep ; 
Far in the moat beneath her 
The water-lilies slee 
The lady laughed to see : the doves, 
That in swift circles flew 
Scarce settled ere a second cloud 
Of white from the dovecot blew. 


In sport at the circling flyers 
She struck with her silver fan, 
The work of some dusky fingers, 
In the heart of the far Deccan. 
It fell from the hand of the lady, 
O’er the wall five fathom down; 
She looks at her crowd of gallants 
With an inquiring frown. 


They all, half ’mazed and silent, 


Peer over the long gray wall, 
Where, far below, the moat ran dark,— 
A good five-fathom fall. 
That moment cap and mantle 
Willy the page let go, 
And down flew from the parapet 
Into the moat below. 


She had not time a single sigh 


To breathe for the silver fan,—- 

No time to say, “In all my train, 
I know no lion man ;” 

When faster than a lark returns 
To its remembered nest, 

Willy the page sprang over, 
Shaming indeed the rest. 


They hear a splash, and looking, 
Saw Willy sinking down. 
In a moment he rose laughing, 
Breasting the waters brown: 
Shaking the trails of long green weed 
That to him dripping ran, 
Over his head exulting 
He waves the silver fan. 


Over the drawbridge running, 
And through the postern-door, 


Light as a young fawn bounding 


Over a mossy moor. 

“T hear him breathing loudly,— 
{ see his dripping hair.” 

And now, all flushed with pleasure, 
He races up the stair. 


Through a crowd of eager faces 


Willy the diver breaks, 
And in his hand exulting 
The si!ver fan he shakes. 

Hi kisaed his lady’s mantle, 
Down at her feet he kneels, 
Then, faint with toil a1 wt travel, 

To a stone seat he reels 


She smiles with proud contentment, 
As if a life were naught, 
And every danger well repaid 
By the smile that nobles sought. 
He staggers to the parapet, 
Leans head upon his arm, 
The train sweep off exulting, 
And leave him resting calm. 


But one who, curious, lingered 
Strove to arouse him then 

‘YH ynet } -e hee F « ftay art 
le must have been of softer heart 
Than all t} ther men’. 


BAA ahi LEAL VLiItl 











Too late ; indeed already 

The brave lad’s soul had flown, 
And was already standing 

An angel at God's throne. 














VENTILATION: ITS VITAL IMPORTANCE AND 
EFFICIENT APPLICATION, 
{Second Paper. ] 

Circumstances, even of the most appalling nature, make 
little impression on the public mind. The fate of the pri- 
soners in the Black-hole at Calcutta; the occasional instances 
of suffocation in vessels at sea, when, during a storm, the 
passengers have been shut up for a few hours under close 
hatches; the cases of fever, and other diseases arising from 
bad ventilation, in emigrant vessels; and the constantly- 
recurring instances of death from the use of burning-char- 
coal in sleeping-apartments, and all such like calamities, are 
generally attributed to causes beyond the ordinary course 
of events. 

It is only from a knowledge of the chemical properties 
of the air we breathe that a correct idea can be formed of 
the importance and necessity of proper ventilation. Now 
the fact is well known, that in places where a candle will 
not burn an animal cannot live. Any person, therefore, 
may, by a simple experiment, convince himself that air, after 
it has once passed through the lungs, becomes unfit for sup- 
porting combustion, and consequently cannot a second tim: 
perform the same function in the process of respiration. To 
those who may not have minutely observed the manner in 
which gases are collected, we may explain how this may be 
performed without the apparatus generally employed for 
that purpose by the chemist. 

Place a tumbler in a basin of water, in such a way as 
completely to expel the atmospheric air; invert it, and 
raising its edge to within a little of the surface of the water 
in the basin, introduce, through a small tube,—such as tlie 
shank of a tobacco-pipe,—air that has been retained for 
short time in the lungs. Remove now the tumbler from the 
basin on a plate, with the mouth still downwards; and 
having turned it up, without allowing any of the respired 
air to escape, plunge into it a lighted taper. Tt will imm 
diately be extinguished ; and so, in like manner, would an 
animal e ne if confined to such an atmospher‘ e 

The breathing of pure air, —" is not, as many 
seem to think, a luxury that may be dispens sed with, as 
some abstain from wine or tobacco; but is absolutely nece 
sary for the preservation of the health, and even of! 
existence of man. 

It has been computed that at each expiration a bert 
passes through his lungs about 81 cubic inches of : 
lowing, on an average, 18 expirations a minute, this wil 
amount to nearly 20 cubic feet an hour (upwards of }- 
gallons). The flame of an ordinary gas-burner vitiates, | 
the same extent, three times that quantity in the sam 
Were four persons, therefore, to be shut up in a 
ordinary dimensions,—say 14 feet square by 10 feet hig! 
with two gas-jets burning, they could not, under any ‘ 
cumstances, live longer than ten hours, and would 
probability, die much sooner. Such an apartment s0 
pied would re quire, according to the numerous and care! 
oe ed experiments of Dr. Reid, 100 cubic ft 

‘ per minute, which would renew the whole Ngee 
every hour. In the open air, the products b h ofr 
tion and of combustion are floated away impe foaptil 
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simple and beautiful arrangement of nature. All ¢ 
in common with other substances, being expande d by heat, 
have a tendency to rise in the atmosphere. The air in 
passing through the lungs acquires a temperature of from 
30° to 40° above the surrounding air; that in contact with 
| vas-jets, about 400°. These product S, therefore , though con- 
sisti ing chiefly of the heavy and suffocating gas termed car- 


bonic acid (or choke-damp), are sulliciently rar refied to ascend, 


rases, in 


| | give place, when unconfined, to a current of fresh air, 
| i adult human being, according to Faraday, evolves daily 
from the lungs no less that 132 ounces of carbon, a horse 79 
| ounces, and a mileh cow 70 ounces. Nor are these results 
to be regarded as extremes, but the average results of 
| many experiments. Carbon combines with oxygen in 
| certain proportions to form carbonic acid. Plants absorb 
this gas by their leaves, fix the carbon, and set free the 


oxvgen, or vital air, with which it has been combined; and 

so admirably is the balance of atmospherie composition 
| ntained, that the amount of carbonic acid scarcely varies 
| in any part of the world,—constituting one part in a thou- 
| ud of atmospheric air. Many other impurities are ren- 
dered innocuous by an active agent called ozone, whose 

character and operations have only recently 
u unveiled; but which, as the companion of electricity, 
pervades all space, tendering its good offices where neces- 
vy, and making even the thunderstorm subservient to the 


sterious 


purposes of purification. 

: fn buildings of every descripti whether for public 
ssemblies or for private dwellings, tliis spontaneous venti- 

J lation is of course checked; and in extreme cases, where 

1 proper means have not been supplied for the eseape of the 

v noxious gases as they ascend, the inmates have to inhale 


atmosphere rendered every moment more impure, not 











e, only by the products of respiration and combustion, but by 
er nimal efluvia of a most offensive and poisonous nature. 
\. 
P ‘An instance,’”’ says Dr. Combe, ‘‘ of the noxious influence 
a of vitiated air, which made a very strong impression on my 
Lo mind, was during a three hours’ service in a crowded country- | 
in church in a warm Sunday of July. The windows were all shut, | 
be nd in consequence the open door was of little use-in purifying 
for the atmosphere, which was unusually contaminated, not o1 ly] by 
the respiration and animal effluvia proceeding from so many 
l », but b iy their very abundant pe rspir' ation, excited by the 
heat peda finement. Few of the lower classes, either in town 
and or country, extend their cleanliness beyond the ‘washing of the 
itel hands and face. Hence the cutaneous exudation of such persons | 
the is characterised by a strong and nauseous smell, which, when 
ry a vi powering as it was on this occasion, becomes absolutely 
the ' ohare Accordingly, at the conclusion of the service, 
— e was pik one general buzz of complaint of headache, 
and ss, and oppr ssion; and the reality of the suffering was 
red te ified by the pale and wearied appearance even of 
st robust.” us 
V wonder, then, at the lassitude and disease that 
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this reason, the vapour of alcohol, ether, or 
when in} iale d. speedily pins ed thougs a 
‘g ™ lantity, taken in the li uid s , prod es 
tly ‘ little effect. The bre athing of carbonic acid 
phuret hydrogen, causes immediate death ; 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
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My pear younc Lapies,—My theme is “ Dress,”’—very im- 
portant, is it not? and very practical. Quite aware am I 
that sages would revile my subject as contemptible, and 
prudes sneer at it as weak. Well, let them do so. I mean- 
while dare tu opine that they are both wrong, very wrong ; 
for all the philosophy in the universe cannot prevent its 
having its due, nay, I admit, too frequently its undue, 
weight. Let us therefore consider how much of our serious 
attention it may justly deserve, without becoming the all- 
engrossing subject of our lives. 

Very certain it is that Dress acts frequently as a reflex 
of the mind. Thus vain frivolity, careless slovenliness, cold 
formality, selfish extravagance, or modest elegance, are often 
detected at a glance. 

As a rule, dress is beautiful according to its a@ppropri- 
ateness ; and it is precisely in this particular that our neigh- 
bours the French have the advantage over us. A young 
French maiden dresses with far greater simplicity than our 
English girls. After marriage, the style of her dress alters ; 
and, as age advan the Frenchwoman so adroitly ar- 
ranges her costume, that, without assuming youth (at all 
times a most unsatisfactory process), she artful y contrives 
to conceal the ravages of time, and, i in most cases, presents 
a pleasing exterior. 

A dress, to be comme il faut, should not only be adapted 
to the age and style of the we arer, but should also be suited 
to the oceasion for which it is required; and should, more- 
over, bear some proportion to her circumstances. Extrava- 
gance in dress, and a servile imitation of the costly 
of the class immediately above, or me rely richer, 
the growing evils of the d: iy. O that young ladies would 
believe that the greatest simplicity is not only compatible 
with the refinement, but pr nerally thi 
test of could prehend how 
these days rauds, and scmi-mase 
young |; ae d 
freshment to the visual or 
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‘heve nic 2 ople of taste c wefully eschew eX- 
so decidedly objectional le as a fast 
young lady. Thus the pretty little bonnet setting 
rol ind the though it may disc! some consider: 
portion of the hair, is never absolutely hanging at the back 
of the head of a well-dressed person , while the deep curtain 
eres a draped and graceful appe arance to the whole. Arti- 
ficial flowers and feathers should be used with nice discre- 

and then only of the very best qu: 
so unbecoming as overladen finery, exce 
faded trump latter, though more o 
ing, is s more objectionable than the other. 
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approp. jate for young gil ls, to whose rounded features the 
are pecu liarly suited. They are elegant and convenient fon 
equestrians, coiifortable for long e¢ untry rambles, or seasid 

excursions; but that the Vs hould be ple lasa tter of 
taste for ladies of maturity, in fou ice sone of these consi 

derations, can, I fancy, only be lamented as “a folly of the 
day,” for they are singularly unl ming when the blash ot 
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abominations? To wear them 
is to take a retrograde step in 
civilisation. 

And now, my dear young 
friends, before I again bid you 
farewell for a time, let me urge 
upon you the propriety of suit- 
ing your attire to the occasion. 
Can any thing be more absurd 
than Parisian flowers, thin 
boots, delicate tinted gloves, 
and dresses of fairy texture, 
for the early seaside stroll, 
or the woodland ramble ? 
These things, however beau- 
tiful in themselves, are inap- 
propriate, and argue a weak 
‘| and extravagant disposition; 
‘| whereas a stronger and sim- 
|  pler dress gives one the idea 
'| of justness and real taste. I 
trust I have not intruded too 
long on your time and pa- 
tience; but I feel that I have 
not done justice to the im- 
portance of my subject. And, 
however the sage may smile, 
and the prude may sneer, de- 
pend upon it, very much of 
the comfort, well-being, and 
happiness of your families de- 
'| pend upon the propriety, neat- 
ness, and modesty of your 


dress. M. H. D. 








FIELD RAMBLES IN SPRING. 
My Discovery or THE Frititiaria (Fritillaria meleagris). 


|| When the spring vegetation first begins to appear along 
the banks, cleaving its passage to the renewed light and 
|| warmth, like an array of green lances piercing the brown 
weeds of the last year’s vegetation, then my spring rambles. 
commence, and every sunny day brings into life new objects 
of interest. I know the spots where my floral friends 
flourish for their short bright season, and I seek them each 
again in their well-remembered nooks. : 

It is a delightful pleasure to welcome them again after 
their long absence, and an additional zest is seldom wanting 
in the accidental discovery of new treasures. 

Accident or fancy sometimes leads me into new paths 
across fields previously deemed inaccessible, which to a 
botanist yield all the charming excitement ofa true terra 
incognita. 

A sudden thunderstorm is not a bad incentive to dis- 
covery; when a short cut to shelter becoming the absorbing 
idea of the moment, by-paths are ventured upon which at 
other times would be rejected as unpleasant impossibilities. 

A few days since, tempted by the warmth and bright- 
ness of the afternoon to take a ramble, the sky in the west 
became suddenly darkened, thunder rumbled in the dis- 
tance, there was the ominous rustling of a sudden wind 
(| among the branches and young leaves, and forked lighten- 
ing began to play on the dark clouds with threatening 
|| brilliancy. Just as I was trying to detect a short cut 
(| home a country lad passed me at full speed, and to my 
|| hurried question respecting the path I should take, pointed, 
without stopping, to a road through a farmyard, and then 
three fields (he said) would bring me into Moss Lane, which 
I knew. Following these directions, I had already passed 
the farmyard and part of the first field, totally forgetful for 
the moment of the interests of botany, when my attention 
was suddenly riveted by a broad expanse of dusky crimson 
which covered nearly a third of the whole meadow. Think- 
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FRITILLARIA MELEAGRIS, 





NT 


ing no more of the storm, 
my botanical curiosity was 
excited, and in an instant I 
was in the midst of the richly 
tinted mass, which turned out 
to be a profuse growth of that 
somewhat uncommon native 
plant, the Fritillaria melea- 
gris; the flowers stood as 
thickly as buttercups and dai. 
sies in an ordinary pasture, so 
that in a few moments I had 
gathered as many as I could 
carry home; and my bouquet 
was much improved by the 
addition of a white variety of 
the same flower which grew 
along with it, though not in 
such profusion. 

This beautiful wild flower 
much resembles a tulip in 
shape; but instead of pre- 
senting the cup-like character 
of that glorious flower, it as- 
sumes a bell-like aspect, from 
its gracefully drooping cha- 
racter, which has obtained for 
it the epithet of modest. 

The name of the genus 
Fritillaria is derived from fri- 
tillus, which signifies a dice- 
box; no doubt originally con- 
ferred in accordance with the 
general aspect of the flower, 
the markings of which consist 
(as may be scen in the en- 
graving) of a singularly regular series of checkers (generally 
of two shades of a purplish-crimson). 

There are twelve varieties of Fritillaria, all of them ex- 
otic, with the exception of F’. meleagris. The specific name 
meleagris also refers to the peculiar markings of the flower. 
It is both the Greek and Latin name of the guinea-fowl, and 
has evidently been given to this flower from the resemblance 
of its markings, to the rather minute and regular speckles 
of the feathers of this bird. From this circumstance, 1t 's 
called in many parts of England, the “ guinea-hen flower; 
its curiously checkered corolla has also obtained for it other 
equally expressive popular names, such as the “ checkered 
daffodil,” ‘‘ snakeshead-lily,” &c. 

The delicate pencillings of the petals of this flower, 845 
gest to me that Cowper must have had it in view, when ° 
penned the following lines: 
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‘¢ Nature is but a name for an effect 
Whose cause is God. 
Not a flower ; 
But shows some touch in freckle, streak, or stain 
Of His unrivalled pencil.” 


The day after the storm, I was again on the scene of ot 
discovery, furnished with a capacious black leather bag; an 
a long sharp knife, with which I succeeded in cutting —. 
the turf round each plant to a sufficient depth to bring © 
the little bulb safely embedded in the rich loom in ie 
it was growing without the slightest injury ; and Maid 
ral well-furnished patches already decorate some ad 
vourite borders ofmy garden. Groups of this flower P’ agit 
in front of shrubberies have a very pleasing appeatae’". 
in such situations they will thrive well; for though, a amt 
natural state, they prefer the sunny centres 0: nit ot 
dows, as garden flowers, they are not at all ijure® "- 
shade or drip of trees. ; oe wt 

I look forward with pleasure to succeeding Sprite” |. », 
I shall see my freckled beauties which I have 80 ps Les 
transplanted, appearing in due season in their 2“ ©), 
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LIFE AND STILL LIFE. 


AU SIXIEME, 
By J. C. HORSLEY, A.B. A. 





We have in England no apt representative of the Parisian 


grisette, Who, although strictly a milliner, is not, as our 
milliners are reported to be, of a dolorous order of sorrow- 
stricken creatures, grinding life and soul through the weary 
day, and half the night, for the wretchedest pittance that 
man, or rather woman, pays to a fellow being. The Parisian 
grisette is of a somewhat different class, influenced thereto 
by climatic and national qualities, which very much ame- 
liorate a position such as hers; she is, in fact (or rather we 
are here presented with a particular example to that effect), 
precisely such a personage as the world suddenly became 
interested in on the production of Eugéne Sue’s famous cha- 
racter of Rigolette; a happy, light-hearted, pretty, pure, 
young damsel, living on a little and easily contented, cheer- 
fully pursuing her avocation under much difficulty and 
many privations, always gay and with a bird-like heart 
and singing, and in nothing more happy than when 
assisting a friend in distress. 

Such is the character which Mr. Horsley presents to 
us: the cap-mould, upon which is a splendid head-dress, is 
the “still life,” while she herself is the “life” of the picture. 
Through the window we catch a view ofthe roofs of the 

uilevies, and thereby a hint that at least equal happiness 
to be found in a flat aw siai@me as in the grandest palace 
I France. 

The painter indicates the fair artist’s pure tastes by the 
iitroduction of the bouquet of flowers, which in Paris even 

> poorest may purchase at the Marché aux Flewrs for a 

that would astonish a Covent-Garden dealer in the 

hence few who care for those natural luxuries 


‘ themselves the purest of all pleasures of the eye. 


irpine 


1 


of the owner fills it with content,—the purest light. 
> worn table-cover and the neighbouring sleeping-place 
int ? . * 7 . ne ° 
‘i the whole tale of the domicile and its affairs, which we 


L. L. 


1 
} 
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therefore leave to the reader’s discrimination. 
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SELAK; OR, THE LIFE OF A RIVER. 





LITTLE 


ALL streams lead a charmed life. Their existence combines 


spiritual with the material, the supernatural with the | 


Rss . F . ° Ps . 
cly, the caprice of romance with the routine of every-day 
- To | fT 
. ‘ 


ist before them; and then, like Sampson, they submit | 
‘to grind in a mill. We learn from our forefathers 

dition of their primeval duration, we watch their | 

‘Ss how, we note the phenomena of a perpetual motion | 
‘liever-failing supply. They, the life-blood of the living 
never stagnate in their arteries. Their surface may 
“ssilied into solid ice, their superabundance may disap- 
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slightest temporary check to their 
gress towards their final goal, the ocean,—at once 
ther and their grave, whence they rise anew in 

¥ resurrection. In a spirit of contrariety, they 
‘ve man, when they are good servants, and they 


‘him, when they are bad masters, shaking 
“11 T° * 4 
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his bridges of boats, his dikes, and his dams, 
‘s the wild horse snaps a halter of rotten tow. All 
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repeat, are things to marvel at, without consider- 
‘in extraordinary form of matter is water itself; 
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Leaving to others the giant rivers which majestically 
sweep across whole continents, I will follow out a recreative 
course, lately begun, of the study of Nature’s minutie by 
playing awhile with one of the smallest of streams,—a little 
| ‘Tom-Thumb river, a watercourse you might examine with 





pleasant and sprightly wayside companionship. In fact, he 
ig & sprite, a water-goblin, of more importance than you 
would fancy to look at him, and in despising whom you will 
make a great mistake. His name is, sometimes, Slack. 
M. Thiers, in his History of the Consulate and the Empire, 
more grandly styles him Selaque, Before Monsieur ‘Thiers 
was born or thought of, he was written Selak by learned 
clerks. In familiar brotherhood, I shall therefore call him 
Little Selak. Do you find him in your gazetteer? What 
is Little Selak? Andwhere? Iwill give you a clue to his 
local identity. 

A pair of lovers, wandering in the north of France by 
the side of a narrow rippling stream, christened the, to them, 
enchanted spot La Vallée Heureuse in the overflowing 
happiness of their amorous hearts. But a title given to 
a place under such rose-coloured circumstances cannot be 
received as definitely fixing its intrinsic merits; for many 
and many a gloomy dell, if we have but those we love beside 
us, becomes the abode of cheerfulness and joy. La Vallce 
Heureuse is not adorned with those gorgeous and luxuriant 
scenic details which make the fortune of fictitious vales. No 





| birds of brilliant plumage glance through the perfumed air; 


no ripe ungathered fruits drop untasted to the ground; 10 





need | 


Although poor, the apartment is not desolate, because the | 


tility. They have uprooted forests, or undermined 
‘ains, or devastated fertile plains, driving man and | 


less and invisible vapour; still on they glide | 


flowers of exotic fragrance arise under the beams of a never- 
clonded sun. The atmosphere is not of that balmy tempera- 
ture which renders unnecessary any dwelling 
structure than a jessamine bower. 

Abyssinia, nor the much more business-like Sinbad the 
Sailor, would mistake our valley for any of those romantic 
dales which had been the subject of.their contemplation. 
Still it is a happy valley, and the reason whiy is 
markable. In compensation for the absence 
charms, the Happy Valley is a busy valley, Little Selak 


of more solid 


being the busiest ofall. But who made the valley, and who 
made it so busy? Little Selak did both, say 1. We will 
| allow geological theorists to decide in other cases whether 


| it is the streamlet that makes the valley, or the valley which 


attracts the streamlet ; but we generally find those elements 
_ of landscape in the shape of inseparable and bosom-friends, 
I have been on intimate terms with two or three ec 


entric 


valleys which had streamlets running under instead of 
| through them. But here, I obstinately assert, Little Selak 
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courts the valley because he delights in his own handi- 
work. 

In infancy Selak was cradled on hig! 
he sucked in the dew like mother’s-milk, and was rock: 
winds from every quarter. His lullabies were, now t! 
toned chorus of the waves of the sea, 
the wintry forest. His childhood 
stitious tyranny, vestiges of which still remain. Yonder, to 
the right, on a grassy hillock, a few gray lumps of rock are 
visible. Look at them again, tl ; 
by that fearfully old, time-worn, hoary look which belongs 


now 


woe — . . 
vas UV Pichi & 


and 


to no other than Druidical remains. Approach them, v 
amongst them, around them, and over them. You will 
some sixty or seventy stones, indicating obscurely an origi- 
nal arrangement in concentric circles, and lying 1 pon what 
seems an artificial mount of slicht elevation; but as to ob- 


| ject, architecture, or epoch, they reft 


most urgent questi You may as wel 
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a pocket magnifier,—who has often fascinated me with his 
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he cautiously abstains from revealing now; but Druidical 
tales of terror have since been succeeded by the unhealthy 
growth from a more merciful faith. Inquire their history of 4 
the peasants of the place, and all difficulties vanish at once, 
all doubts are immediately selved. This mysterious cluster 
of stones is called the “ Noces,” or the Wedding- Party. 
One day, during the dark ages, monsieur the curé happened 
to be carrying “ the Bon Dieu,” or the sacramental wafer, to 
a sick man who lay at the point of death. On his way he 
passed this wedding-party, who irreverently continued their 
fiddling, dancing, and merriment, instead of falling down on 
their knees as they were bound to do in the sacred presence 
of the host. Asa proper punishment for their impiety, they 
were instantly changed into so many stones. Although the 
fact is acknowledged to have occurred long before the oldest 
inhabitant came into the world, it still remains incontrover- 
tible ; for, if you break a piece from off any of these petrified 
holiday-makers, you will find that he or she retains inter- 
nally the colour of flesh, and even a slight odour of the 
same. Nobody dwelling in the nearest village—Landre- 
thun—seems to be aware of the effect produced by blows 
or friction on ordinary pebbles of quartz which have never 
been suspected to be of human origin. 

Little Selak winks his blue eye wickedly when he listens 
to such traditions told by elderly crones. Here he still is a 
laughing youngster. I frolic with him, I jump over him, 
I bestride him triumphantly, and take up samples of his 
quality in the hollow of my hand. With a full-sized bucket 
I could almost throw him out of his bed. That, however, 
would be unkind treatment; for he most good-naturedly 
shows me his playthings’ and the pretty live pets which 
delight his early days. He gives me a little tuft of water- 
moss or conferva, telling me to look at it with my clear- 
sighted Amadio microscope; and then I behold bundles of 
crystal rods beautifully decorated inside with spiral and 
interlacing fillets of green. And then, up and down the 
rods there run living creatures, transparent as glass, search- 
ing for their prey, whatever that may be. I look again and 
again at the magic drops which Selak lets me take at will; 
and the more I look, the more I wonder at the riches of his 
miniature menagerie. But while I am staring with all my 
eyes at the palpitating hearts of cyclop water-fleas, and the 
fragile shells of cyprides, the largest no bigger than a mus- 
tard-seed, sly Selak has stolen away. He is bent on mis- 
chief; he is up to his old trick of staining linen with rusty 
spots. On one occasion he maliciously spoilt a housewife’s 
whole wash which she had spread out to bleach upon the 
stones. She showed it to her learned friends, who pro- 
nounced the presence of iron-moulds—and of iron itself! 
Search was made for the culprit metal, who is not entirely 
unearthed to this very day; a strict investigation into the 
facts continues still. That was not all. Selak tossed out 
upon the roads a heap of rusty-looking stones to mend them 
with, of whose properties he himself had a slight suspicion. 
After Bonaparte’s wars, in time of peace, he set some idle 
Frenchmen tv work who could just then be spared from 
throat-cutting and cannon-firing, and the result was, that he 
converted these stones also into iron. Cunning Selak has 
furnished his tutors and guardians with plenty of trouble- 
some work to do. 

Another day, after a heavy tempest, he got into a passion 
at the thorough drenching it gave him. He was wet to the 
marrow; so he vented his rage, like a hot-tempered child, 
on the walls of his bedroom. He struggled against them, 
he foamed at the mouth, he threw great stones at them, and 
pushed with all his might, till he laid bare the commence- 
ment of a marble-quarry. You have heard of the famous 
French paved roads, so useful across alluvial plains, where 
not a pebble is to be had. Well, Little Selak has thrown 
those pavés broadcast far and wide over districts where his 
name was never heard. Selak has thus presented to his 
countrymen innumerable churches, town-halls, bridges, cha- 
teaux, trottoirs, tombstones, and even stone drinking-troughs 
for cattle,—all dug out from treasured stores which he was 





————e 


the first to bring to light. If Selak made the valley, has he 
not also made it a busy one ? | 

Generally, man takes a great deal of pains to show what 
changes he and his tools can work in the primitive appear. 
ance of his native planet. Hereabouts, on scattered spots 
within the range of vision, the earth seems to have been 
turned inside out. Countless tumuli stud the landscape, as 
if thrown up in hasty desperation to cover the slain in some 
wide-spread battle. Hillocks, mounds, deep hollows, and 
irregular rampart-like banks, some in naked barrenness, 
others slightly sprinkled over with stunted plants and thread. 
bare shabby grass, are the result of numberless diggings 
made and making for the erection and embellishment of 
populous cities, which almost owe their material existence 
to the contributions vouchsafed to them out of Selak’s do. 
main. Mark, too, those three separate sets of men, who, 
sheltered from the wind by three screens of straw, are in. 
serting long-shanked corkscrews into the ground. They 
are boring to ascertain whether iron-ore is to be found be. 
neath their feet or not. Further on is a deserted quarry 
(because better ones have been found elsewhere), with a 
pool of limpid water at the bottom, which common report 
has peopled with eels. Iron and stone are surely helps to 
prosperity. Little Selak takes us by the hand, and we soon 
reach a spot where his protégés are really doing business, 
We have pile after pile of ochry-yellow ore, which gangs 
of men are breaking up into convenient bits for carting 
away; we have hole after hole, which, by windlass, rope, 
and stout wicker-basket, are emptied first of earth and rub- 
bish, and then of ferruginous treasure. All this happy 
healthy employment has arisen from the freaks of a capricious 
little brooklet. Admire the neat tiled roofs of those new- 
built cottages; they are part of the growth of Selak’s Happy 
Valley. Even we wanderers reap the benefit ; for step into 
this wayside cottage, largely patronised by the miners and 
their friends, and taste what a capital slice of bread-and- 
butter and what a fresh pint of cool brown-beer they will 
give you, in what would otherwise be an empty desert; or, 
if you prefer the country-fashion, try a cup of their black, 
strong, smoking coffee, qualified by two-sous-worth of brandy. 

Little Selak dances along to keep pace with our invi- 
gorated steps; and after a pace or two onwards, he suddenly 
shows us a scene of real beauty. We must come before 
long with our photographic apparatus, and carry away 4 
series of stereoscopic pictures. There is a deep dell, in which 
Selak plays at hide-and-seek, winding through a wilderness 
of rocks and verdure. There is a large irregular country- 
house, the Chateau de Haut-Barreau, commanding a green 
slope that rises from the valley. There is a wild, tangled, 
natural pleasure-ground, composed of ivy-clad stone and 
tender hazel-twigs. There are bold perpendicular cliffs of 
naked rock, at the bottom of which innumerable men and 
boys, all Happy-Valleyers, are employed about work whicl 
never fails them. There are blasters cruelly boring the 
stone, to blow it up with gunpowder as it quietly reposes 
in its native bed; there are masons chipping away at the 
rocks already detached, and fashioning them into steps, 
key-stones, corner-stones, arches, and the thousand-and-one 
forms which builders require. Note the very comfortable 
seat they use,—a one-legged stool, strapped behind them, 
looking as if they had once sat upon an enormous mushroom 
with a top so glutinous that it stuck to them ever after. 
It most conveniently allows them to turn whichever way 
their work requires; and gives a hint worth the serious 
consideration of those energetic pianists whose skips 42¢ 
arpeggios have reached the limits of possibility. Pleasa” 
parties of busy stone-cutters are seated in sunny nooks, 
chatting as they shape the approximately cubical pav% 
ments which are destined to travel by cart, barge, cam* 
and rail, far far away from home. There are but few s* 
ports, inland towns, docks, locks, and roads in the nort) ™ 
France which have not to thank Selak’s Haut-Banc 4" 
ries for some important tribute to their construction. "* 
judge of a workman by the quantity of his chips; you ™ 
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guess the amount of Haut-Banc stone sent away by the 
mountains of rubbish left behind. How beautiful, too, is the 
colouring of the scene! Eyes which can appreciate the har- 
monious meltings into each other of grays, yellows, browns, 
and greens, will here enjoy a chromatic feast not easily 
matched. Ruddy tints intermingling with cold ones are 
scattered with a boldness which few artists could conceive 
beforehand. Observe that bright mass of pendent vegeta- 
tion, with the hawthorn growing out of the face of the rock. 
If I were a bird of the Happy Valley, I would go and build 
my nest in that very bush. 

Little Selak leaves us for an instant to whisk round a 
jutting promontory, and a rosy young stone-chipper, seeing 
we are strangers, advances to do the honours of his quarry. 
With a piece of cloth, which he holds in his hand, he first 
wipes our shoes, and then laughs in our faces; the plain 
French of which, interpreted, is, “ If you offer me a half- 
franc to drink your health, or even a whole one, I cannot 
be so rude as to refuse it.” We donot mind paying a small 
silver-coin in return for a good-natured and civil reception ; 
and so, young gentleman, take that for your pains. Do you 
also try to be a tip-top workman, and to earn your three or 
four francs a-day. 

Here we might take to the high-road which winds to 
the left round that thicket of hawthorn, and so leads you 
out of the Haut-Banc quarry; but Selak still beckons us to 
descend the valley by a path to the right which our shoe- 
wiping friend has indicated. But diligences, carioles, and 
cabriolets, are useless alike in following the freaks of our 
water-sprite. You must descend from your carriage, whe- 
ther chariot or cart, and trust to your own private ten-toe 
conveyance. You cannot even ride through the glen, unless, 
with Taffy the Welshman of nursery-fame, you are in the 
habit of excursionising astride on goat-back. Along the 
grand imperial road you see nothing of the Happy Valley ; 
vou do not even suspect its existence. It lies modestly 
retired, like Eve, who would be wooed, and conscious of her 
worth. A great point of resemblance which exists between 
the haunts of Little Selak and the Johnsonian retreat of 
Rasselas is, that both are effectually secluded from the world; 
the one by ramparts of unscalable rock, the other by the 
all-powerful force of habit: it simply lies out of the beaten 
track, and men are accustomed to follow the old one. O ye 
sheep-like highway travellers, who never dare to set your 
{got in a place unless some bell-wether tourist has gone there 
before you, how little do ye know of the rapture of the bold 
adventurer whose courage has put him in full possession of 
the unhackneyed charms of some virgin-spot ! 

_ After a dozen steps, we are silent with admiration. There 
's a whole month’s work for the most untiring sketcher 
only to skim the cream of the scenery. More mountains 
of purple-tinted rubbish; more gray buttresses of ivy-clad 
Stone ; a deep narrow dell, flooded with sunshine, and secure 
‘rom the winds that rage overhead ; cottages nestling against 
grassy slopes, on which cows are grazing at giddy heights; 
and the brawling Selak gambolling at the bottom, with 
nothing but a few stepping-stones to thwart his current. 
The very air is saturated with quiet and peace. It is almost 
a relief to the sleepiness of the picture to watch that mis- 
chievous goat as she breaks loose from her tether, and then 
cimbs to the roof of the cottage to browse on the ivy which 
So luxuriously covers it. It is a wholesome recal to worldly 
v, ings to find a tobacco-shop established in the Happy 
brea fi heart. We are delighted, too, to notice the “ Tivoli” 
“the dale, where at all times footsore and fainting folk 
be resuscitated as far as wine, beer, and brandy, will 
“° it; and where ladies and gentlemen on state occasions 
. Ay exercise those pleasurable muscles which are brought 
re play by the act of dancing. And the rolling smoke, 
,. - We how and then catch sight of from the distant 
inet iney of Pinart’s foundry, tells us that hundreds of men 
se good and steady wages there; and, above all, that the 
‘ppy Valley is a vale, not of dreams, but of realities. 
Dance along, unthinking Selak ; you will soon be made 
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to doa little work. Dams and reservoirs collect your waters, 
and compel you to turn three several marble saw-mills. 
You are pitched headlong upon an overshot wheel, and you 
thereby set in slow motion, backwards and forwards, four 
clumsy wooden frames, each furnished with twenty saw- 
blades. The blades have no teeth, and look as blunt as iron 
can be; but by the aid of sand, and the ladling-on of water, 
you contrive to cut at once eighty slices of marble which 
are not thicker than some bread-and-butter I have seen in 
my early days. ‘These serve for in-door pavements; on 
others, a man may get his epitaph inscribed, or build him- 
self a chimney-piece to warm his toes at. Stouter slabs, 
cut by a single blade, will serve as foot-bridges to cross 
Selak’s own stream, or as blocks wherewith to stem its 
course. 

Our pigmy rivulet has his tributaries, too, who all add 
to the general welfare of the Selakite vale. Little as he is, 
his minor sisters pour each their respective share into the 
fraternal lap. They are mere tiny threads of water which 
rapidly escape from beneath your footsteps, to hide them- 
selves behind a hedge, or creep under the shadows of the 
long grass and rushes, seeming almost to apologise for their 
insignificant aspect; and yet their dowry is far from despic- 
able. Coal, for instance, is a comfort to chilblained chil- 
dren, and convenient in the capital cooking-stoves that are 
here called cuisiniéres, or woman-cooks. Now one of Se- 
lak’s little sisters has a respectable store of bright black- 
looking lumps closely covered up under her basin. The 
Valleyers for a long time past have already obtained a 
small supply, which might doubtless be greatly increased 
in quantity, if the mines were but worked with greater skill 
than you sometimes see employed by elderly females in 
their excavations with a fire-shovel in a gravel-pit. Ifa 
council of stern fanatic inquisitors would but put the Selak 
sisterhood to the question,—to torture by wedges, pulleys, 
and screws, to exhaustion by pumps, and scaldings by 
steam,—it seems scarcely possible that they should keep 
much longer the secrets relating to their hidden funds. 

One valued item of liquid treasure furnished by an in- 
fant member of the family is open to all who choose to use 
it. Not far from a village called Retz, and enshrined be- 
neath a marble-altar and embosomed {in a wood, there rises — 
a miraculous and medicinal spring, in the miniature chapel 
of Saint-Godeleine. To doubt its efficacy in the Happy 
Valley, is to expose yourself, not to martyrdom, but to the 
certainty of being taken for a very great fool. The medical 
men roundabouts mostly give the saint fair play. ‘In 
obstinate cases of fever,” says a learned M.D., “I send my 
patients to Saint-Godeleine’s spring. I tell them to make 
their vows and pay their devotions, and then to drink off a 
tumbler of water with the addition of a draught which I 
give them before they start on their pilgrimage.” 

Take, then, the good the gods provide thee. Saint-Go- 
deleine’s well flows beside thee. Taste the unsophisticated 
liquid; it is simply nasty, with none of the piquancy of 
most chalybeate waters. Saint-Godeleine, as every body 
doesn’t know, was an ill-used lady of the tenth century, 
who spun in private to maintain the poor. Her husband 
brutally caused her death; but she first struck her distaff 
into the ground in a little wood close to her residence, and 
out there spurted a spring of water, which has been anti- 
febrilely-virtuous ever since. Her effigy (about ten or twelve 
inches high) occupies a little chapel which was last recon- 
structed in 1829. The building is thickly overshadowed by 
beech-trees; but a little turret, with a tuft of green poly- 
pody growing upon it like a vegetable plume, is the hand- 
somest external feature it possesses. The interior contents 
seem, to English eyes, more fitted for the era of Saint-Go- 
deleine’s existence on earth, the infancy of human belief, 
than for the daring doubters of the nineteenth century. 
The door, left constantly open, shows confidence in the faith 
and good behaviour of pilgrims and visitors; and also a 
philanthropic liberality in allowing such a healing fountain 





to be accessible to all comers, instead of selling the mixture, 
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sealed and stamped, in bottles at prices varying from three 
and sixpence to a guinea. 

Enter; immediately before you is an altar of brown 
oolite marble, very like a small chimney-piece, having a 
semicircular hole at the bottom where the ashes fall into 
the fender. In this hole rises the water which (with faith) 
cures the drinker. The little brooklet, as it oozes away 
outside the chapel, is nothing but the scantiest fillet of 
water. If votaries were to multiply greatly, they would 
soon imbibe it faster than it flows. Nota bene, the trees 
that overhang and surround the shrine are bound round 
and twisted with countless scraps of cloth, ribbon, lace, and 
even garters. Their arms and branches are bound in this 
way by ailing suppliants, in order to bind the fever THERE! 
The unfortunate clump of beech-trees is, in point of fact, 
the wooden scapegoat of the Happy Valley whereon outly- 
ing invalids come to lay their fevers,—the recipient of the 
maladies uf all who visit it. Do you remark, however, that 
the health of any individual shrub seems to be much the 
worse for the transfer ? although universal testimony states 
that the patients are cured infallibly. 

The saint herselfis a dwarf image of indefinite form and 
feature. Her altar is garnished by curious votive oe 
some of which are beyond my comprehension, especially 
they are mostly valueless. They must be intended caiar 
as a complimentary acknowledgment than as any payment 
for services received. For instance, our Lady of Loretto,— 
and many other ladies besides,—would feel herself insulted 
were any devotee to approach her shrine with a present of 
codfish-sculls or cuttle-fish bones. Besides these, there are 
little framed prints, crosses of stick, a crutch, walking-sticks, 
and scraps and shreds, ‘to bind the fever,’ within deors as 
well as without the chapel. All are fast mouldering away 
with damp, the funds of the temple being far from prosper- 
ous. Saint-Godeleine’s last new cap, gewn, and veil, pre- 
sented to her as the honorarium for the temporary cure of 
an ailing little girl, are now completely rotted and gone. 


The fortunes of streams, like the fortunes of men, are 
liable to have their ups and downs. Sober Selak, after 


quitting the Happy Valley, has still a valley to call his own; 
but it has not always been a happy one. Between him and 
the sea lies an extraordinary tract called the garenne, or 
the warren, composed entirely of shifting hills of sand. It 
is so extensive in area and so unlevel in surface, that to 
traverse it is no easytask. “Take care you don’t lose your- 
self,’ said a sportsman one day, when he saw me entering 
this isolated wilderness. “ Never fear,” said 1; “I am sure 
direction.” I did lose myself nevertheless, and only 
found myself again by following the sun, soon to set in the 


of my 


west, which I knew would lead me down to the sea. A 
night-walk across it would be rather perplexing. I can 
ite conceive a party of young children strayed there in 


broad daylight, 


up. 


and perishing of fatigue if no one went to 
! The garenne has a vegetation peculiar to 
itself; the most valuable species being the marram grass, 

hich is planted and protected by the local powers. It has 
a fauna ofits own, which might form the subject ofa 
nice litt] ur ral. history book. There are rabbits in plenty ; 
ious and beautiful snails; there is also a toad 
h Inever sawin England. It burrows in the sand; and 
as you climb up a hill, it peeps out of its hole, and stares at 
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you with a sort of “ Pray, what’s your business in my warren, 
gir?’ ‘The sani blown from this arid desert have often 
choked up the mouth of poor little Selak; stopping his cir- 
< ion, and driving him backwards to flood the meadows 
.d awue and fever throughout the country. The 
stream—once so merry, but now fallen into trouble—is as- 
ito make his escape into the sea by means of tapping 
him for th aropay. in his latter days. A long straight cut 
la sl te lp him to hobble and limp along as far 

as an abomination of desolation ca led Ambleteuse. 
SO v to little elderly Selak, who calmly prepares 


at the point of embouchure, which 
tains us with 


4 } ». = 
to take his departure : but 


is his watery grave, he enter a farewell display 








await a purchaser ; 


of a species of agriculture which has been proverbial from 
the days of Virgil downwards as emblematic of “ labour jy 
vain.” It isnot the attempt te wash a blackamoor white. 
Let us follow the rivulet to the very last, as he lies sprea 

out flat upon the beach. It is low-water, and Wwe are at the 
epoch of spring-tides, namely, a day or two after the full or 
new moon. You see the strand is covered with furrows ; 
and as we advance to the water’s edge, we catch halfa. 
dozen men and women in the profitable fact of ploughing 
the sandy shore. Look at that bright-eyed young lass, with 
her golden drop-earrings and her neat-fitting cap, her legs 
encased in dark woolle ‘n stockings and her feet sensibly 
shod with wooden shoes. Her petticoats are prudently 
short ; a small canvas-bag is slung over her apron. Her 
hands grasp a garden-tool, ‘which in England would be called 
a hoe, and in ordinary French is known as a braque, but 
here is designated a charrue, or plough. With this firmly 
pressed on the level sand, she walks steadily biekwande 
ploughing the surface. As the wind and tide happen to be 
to-day, her labour will not be so unproductive as you imagine, 
and the crop will be gathered more rapidly than if it were 
forced by the best-advertised patent manures in existence 

I will tell you in confidence that that robust good- natured 
looking girl i is searching in this barren soil for the daintiest 
dish which has ever appeared on Little Selak’s breakfast- 
table. We approach; the plough moves steadily on. After 
a yard’s length or more of furrow, her red right hand darts 
at her writhing prey. She has caught it! It is a delicate 
silvery fish, On with the plough; more quick-writhing 
victims are upturned; the canvas-bag bears a respectable 
burden. You wish to help her, do you, and to save her 
the trouble of picking up her game? Be quick, then, in 
your motions, or you'll be sure to catch a blank. There! 
The fish is gone; you have lost it. Where is it? Deep in 
the sand by this time. No mole can burrow so rapidly and 
effectually. And there is another; you have contrived to 
secure that before it has interred itself. And no wonder 
either! Its head—see !—is amputated by the plough. Thise 
“beasts” (as the French call every living creature) lie in 
the sand with their heads uppermost and their tails down- 
wards. Like Ben Jonson in Westminster Abbey, they prefer 
to be buried in a perpendicular position. Hence ‘the number 
which are decapitated in the process of catching them, with- 
out, however, thereby losing their liveliness. Hold, maiden, 
enough! The bag is half-full. There are already more than 
we can eat at a meal. You will continue, nevertheless, to 
plough for hamiques, or sand-eels, as they will be welcome 
bait to the fishermen. Be it so; we will linger to see the 
last of Little Selak, while our sea-side Ceres gathers in her 
harvest, and is amusing herself to her heart’s content by 
reaping where she has not sown. E. 8. Drxon. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


THE EIGHTY-NINTH. 
{Third Notice. } 

Sir E. LAnpseer maintains his noble reputation th is yeu’ 
by three pictures : No. 77, “Scene at Brae Mar—Highila 
, &e.,” a large shia Seene qualities it is supe gps 
praise, representing a magnific ent stag standing W — 0 
backed by mist, om the brow ofa hill, looking er: and defia jan 
to the hunter. No. 93, “ Rough and Ready, it ol 
favourite mare, in a stable yard. The humour of te pict 
is, that a fussy hen, who has just laid an egg, 
to the important fact by loud cackling; the mare looks at ' 
marvellous production rather askance, scarcely se ming | 
think its importance requires such loud announcement. + 
expression of both animals is admirable 
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calis attel 


More striking; * 
not more excellent, are the ve of a bull-do au 
wife, who, under the title of “ Uncle Tom and his W2, 
sale,’ No. 345, attract ab wath attention and admiratie® 
Chained together against a wall, ine Pp 


the hapless can 
the tearful dolour with which tne '* 
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‘| looks at her better half is most pitiably comic. 
] nificant ‘cow-hide’ hangs near. 
| Mr. Ansdell appears in great force with “ Ploughing— 
| Govilla,” No. 597, a Spanish peasant ploughing with the 
clumsiest of implements, and in the laziest of ways. We 
think never were oxen better painted than are the two great 
yeatures who sullenly drag the plough through the stiff 
land. There is something grand in the sober and steady 
way of their doing this, and in the rich powerful colour the 
whole picture has. The latter quality is most remarkable 
in all this artist’s works now here, particularly in “ Mules 
lrinking,”’ No. 356, a group of mules in their Spanish trap- 
pings, Which is very expressive and characteristic. “The 
\Water-carrier—Sevilla,” No. 534, is a worthy companion to 
these works. 
ir, Stanfield’s works are always remarkable for the sci- 
iie truth with which he draws the sea, either when in 
ion or at rest. His great waves hurl and cast them- 
lves with strong force in “ Port na Spania,’” No. 204, the 
ie of the destruction of part of the Spanish Armada, which 
he has localised most effectively by introducing the incident. 
In No. 308, “Calais Fishermen taking in their Nets—Squall 
ning on,” the crew of La Bien of Calais, with that praise- 
hy caution which distinguishes them, hastily secure 
property, and another hour will see the lumbering 
sails still on the mast, bumping the lee-wall of the 
isin before Hogarth’s Gate. In this picture the water runs 
reat swelling rolls, characteristic of the turbulent rather 
ul violent Straits of Dover. In No. 61, “ Fort Socoa, St. 
, Jean de Iz,” the water breaks sharply on the beach, and 
is as perfect in form as before. No. 371 is named “Sa. 
"where the Mediterranean lies calm and blue. Mr. 
Stanfield’s knowledge of sky-effect is only surpassed by that 
he possesses of water-forms. In each of these pictures is a 
iTerent atmospheric phase: they would be absolutely per- 
‘t did they contain more colour, in a general sense, and 
ay nore variety of the same in each example. In No. 204, a 
‘of verdure on the slope of the basaltic cliffs is really 
in not green enough; and in No. 571 there is deficiency of co- 
1 lour, considering the climatic difference between the Irish 
fer coast and that of Italy. Almost equally true in form, and 
Ye , i more various in colour, are Mr. E. W. Cooke’s pictures; 
th- ; his system of wave-painting is especially remarkable: their 


3 


. 


en, | relections, their dead colours, and their changeful transparen- 
a0 cies, show how deeply he studies their characteristics. Ifthe 
, to j ler will refer to No. 442, “ Morning, after a heavy Gale,” 
yme ’ he will see precisely what is commented upon by noticing 
the vy the water, in any of those great wave-trouchs, has nu- 
her | reflections from the sky, other parts of the sea, and 
; by . s within range. This, too, is a method, not only of in- 


é value in getting variety of colour, but in most truthfully 


- | 
A very sig- | 
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en ee 


and autumn-tinted trees, hang over the still waters to be 


| perfectly reflected, and, Narcissus-like, see day by day their 


| leaf. 


glory swept away, as the calm river carries off leaf after 
No. 294, “ Parted Streams,” 


72 


is equally pleasing, with 


| its effect of mellowed light, and trees mingling their gray 


and brown and green in one harmonious whole. No. 54, 
“A Salmon-leap,” is almost as excellent as either of these. 

Mr. Redgrave exhibits four pictures: No. 62, “ The well- 
known Fovotstep,”—a cottage-gate, up the path to which a 
soldier approaches,—is bright and cheerful in colour, touch- 
ing in sentiment, and forms altogether a charming work, 
No 189, “ The Cradle of the River,”—a spring rising still and 
silent in a wood,—although a little over-green, is pleasant 


and true. The picture by this artist which pleases us most 


| is “The Harvest-field,”’ No. 514, a delightful and genuine 


| rior of the Duomo, Milan;” 


| 


| and impressive 


| is no doubt that it suggests a touching story, whieh i 


study. 
is excellent, as his works always are; the best we have 
seen for some years. 

Mr. D. Roberts, R.A., has three pictures,—No. 41, “ Inte- 
No. 88, “The Piazza Navona, 
and No. 418, “Interior of the Church of St. Gom- 
maire, Lierre, Brabant,”—of which the first 


Mr. W. Linton’s picture, No. 572, “ Derwentwater,” 


9? 
Rome: 
Is an etlective 


] 1? ’ ‘ } 
more than usually elaborate, and 
He does not 


ings to give absolute individuality of det 


eo 
VOrkK, 


powerfully coloured. aft cf in any ol li $ pallt- 


ul and colour in 
the scene chosen, but contents himself with a generalisation 
‘e to be regretted, we think, 
because much of the true character of the building must 
be lost by such a procedure. 

Mr. Faed’s picture, No. 264, “The First 
Family,” has, it is easy to perceive, numerous a 
and whatever faults might be found with it 
solidity of style and truthfulness 


of effect in monotone: a practic 


Break in the 


inirers ° 

eee 

», as Freearus 

and shade, there 
| 


of lielt 
IS also 
touchingly told. Although a little black in colour, Mr. 
(ry. B. O’Neil’s ” Last Day of the Sale,” No. 541, has mi th 
spirit, expression, and variety of character. Mr. H. O Neil’s 
“ Pic-nic,” No. 344, hardly does justice to the painter of the 
“Wanderer’s Return,” a truly admirable picture. Mr. C. 
Lucy's picture, No. 16, “ Burial of Charles the First,” is 
more than usually interesting and vigorous. His admirable 
drawing and solid qualities of design and painting are per- 
fectly shown here. We recommend it to the reader's careful 
examination, as full of expression and truth. No. 601, by 
P. H. Calderon, “ Broken Vows,” has some excellent quali- 
ties, which further practice may develop into much artistic 
A maiden stands with her back to the wall, against 
which she is convulsively supporting herself, while she 


] ower. 


checks all outward manifestation of her aneuish at the 
sudden discovery she has made, in overhearing from the 


other side of the wall the treachery and faithlessness of her 

















— nting form. A more impressive picture than this is | lover. The forms of the latter and the lady he is address. 
. m seen: it is just after daybreak, and a great storm has | ing are just seen through a break in the top of the fence. 
. ‘wrecked an Indiaman of heavy burden on the north sand- L. 1. 
of the Goodwin: si¢nal-cuns from the beacon-vessel cal] —_—_— ——_—_— — : : es 
at and vil t.cl assist: hev bear l and are re- . — —— e . , ur ore T°T PF 
a wih sorte pemhpts SISU, al rghit and ] dys REMARKS ON THE “MEMORIALS, SCIENTIFI 
information from the crew of the beacon, which, ; TRPARY 
- z tedfact ¢ 1} als 1) , ‘ AND LITERARY, O! 
, yea : in all this trouble, faces the waves, with spare | NDREW ae - ELECTRICIAN.” 
. q ; , ‘ROSS ( 
hial and sand-spoous at bow, and on her side the word ANDREW CROSSE THE ELECTRICIAN, 
pus | ES ~‘roodwin,” which looks ghastly in the morning light that | By WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
others 4 wes, churned white in the direful night, reflect with ie 
Fan © “ \Tantre pallor under the dun and lurid sky. No. IR. os A MEN ( { science are Ss ldo )} 7] ts, a I airways Di 1 soO- 
e nnd Lobster Shore,” is one of those peculiar phase 3 of pl ] in the more exte 1 s word 
tee ‘ . : . , . » . . : ; ’ .. . ail 7 4] ’ f = , ; . 
‘which are rarely painted, showing a part of chalky Andrew Crosse, of whom these 4 rials ha ecently 
With rough disintegrated boulders and flint-stones | been edited by his widow, to rv lat ons 
at t ¥ the shore. This picture, although lacking variety of | from his letters, important notices and explanations of | 
ing s extremely interesting experiments, his unreserved 
j a i'r. Creswick’s pictures, although sometimes a little | r yn, was also a poet of wide ral ol thougt | great 
cf 4 al always interesting and beautiful. His vi r of expressio! Phe ve 
4 YF ’ } ’ . ‘ fs . lend 3 ‘ , ‘ 
7 A 7 ‘I , } — Y Pl Drook and river me ‘ 5 | { f ‘ i e 
“ife, Me ée freshest and most delightful of these. Over 
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learned, scientific, and eloquent widow: “In early life,” 
says she, most truly and philosophically, “time, place, and 
circumstance contribute to form the future destiny. Ima- 
gination is the great architect of character; and to the im- 
pressions of infancy can be traced the tendencies of after- 
life. A birthplace is more than a name. It environs our 
childhood, and often serves to develop a poetic tempera- 
ment, and a love of the beauties of nature, which other- 
wise might have lain dormant.” 

The birthplace of Crosse is then described. 

“The undulating grounds are tossed together as if by 
some freak of nature, and the house itself is shadowed by 
lofty trees, through whose branches the winds never cease | 
their sad music.. The gigantic limbs and knarled roots of 
the old beeches in the avenue strike one with admiration 
and with melancholy. The still vigorous trees, the growth of 
centuries, seem to mock at the short life of man; succeeding 
generations walk beneath the same shadow, and the narrow 
vault near by receives them successively, and their place 
knows them no more but as name-links in the old pedigree. 
Yet who is there can live within the walls where his fore- 
fathers have dwelt without feeling in some sort more than 
commonly united with the past ?” 

He had long held liberal opinions, and professed him- 
selfa republican in principle, though he had been high- 
sheriff of Somerset. His views of the political changes of 
the day rendered him excessively unpopular. 

All violent antagonism of principles gives birth to a 
new order of things; what is good in it comes not to the 
age which suffers, but is developed in the maturity of the 
future. The time of our birth is never without its in- 
fluence. 

There is a curious anecdote of Crosse in p. 22, showing 
how early he began his experiments. ‘This was at the 
school in Bristol. 

The wise biographer of her husband makes this observa- 
tion in p. 26: “It appears that all great minds peculiarly 
feel tle shortness of human life; it is not the fear of death, 
but they are oppressed with the sense that time—that no 
time—is enough jor them.” 

In p. 28 is a most interesting letter from Mr. Broderip, 
dated 20th of February 1857. It shows the early bent of 
Crosse to electricity, and his generous and manly character ; 
it was in the last century. Speaking of Oxford in the year 
1802, and the habitual drunkenness of the student, he says: 
“Most likely he falls in with ill-advisers ; and no one feels 
any shame but the false shame of doing right.”” ““A shadow 
was on his house,” says his widow ; “ his mother was lying 
ill. The bells of the village-church rang out a merry peal 
to celebrate his majority ; but he indignantly stopped them, 
and passionately asked how they dared to ring when his 
mother was ill. ‘ What,’ said she, ‘shall J not hear the bells 
rung for the coming-of-age of my eldest son ?’” 

He was like the discoverer of a mine of precious stones ; 
he knew the value and properties of the rough-looking 
mineral which he brought to light, but he left to others the 
duty of polishing and setting the rare gem in the regalia of 
science, or applying it to the purposes of utility. We must 
accept each man as he is. One mind may be fitted for 
analysis, another for synthesis, another, without an atom 
of originality, may ably generalise a confusion of facts; all 
do good service. In p. 44 are some twelve good verses, 
“Silence and sleep” down to “creeps slowly on.” In 
p. 53 are some fine reflections on Greece and Italy, on Rome 
and Venice. He was fond of animals, as every good man is, 
and many who otherwise are not good. “I think,” says he, 
“T could tame every animal in creation, except my own 
species.’ Added, are some beautiful lines on a red deer, 
turned out before the stag-hounds on Bloomfield Hill; and 
others yet more beautiful on “ My Dog.” His poetry is not 
always elaborate. It was his opinion that elaboration is 
injurious to poetry: this is among the few opinions in which 
he is erroneous. Elaboration is only injurious to what is 





unworthy of it. Labor improbus makes bad worse. In p. 96 


TS 


is a sentence worthy of Bacon or Milton. “Is there one 
man, however poor, however abject, crawling on the face of 
God’s earth from whom we ought seriously to shut it out? 
to keep him in ignorance of the glories by which he is sur. 
rounded, and of the capacity for enlarging them? to prevent 
him from digging for that treasure which he has a right to 
possess in common with his kind? to chain his intellect, 
but set free his limbs? to allow a being endowed with supe- 
rior intelligence to veil his best faculties in sleep, or, if 
awakened, to be used only for the furtherance of mischievous 
propensities ?”” There are many other sentences as philan. 
thropic as this. “ You have immense injluence in the county,” 
said a brother magistrate. ‘I despise all influence,” said 
Mr. Crosse. “I don’t think I possess any ; and, if I did, I 
would not exert it. I only desire the good of my fellow- 
creatures.” 
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To us who look on the political machine from the outside, 
more than one significant change in its working is apparent. 
Of these, none is more obvious than the rapid decline of 
party,—the extending fusion of principles and classes. With 
very few exceptions, it is difficult to point out any essential 
variance between the mottoes adopted by Lord Patmerston 
and those which are inscribed upon the banners of Lord 
Derby and Lord Jonn Russert. Gradual Progress is the 
watchword of all three ; and although more or less latitude 
of construction may be given to the principle, according to 
the bias of each leader, we do not believe that under the 
auspices of any of them there would be any striking differ- 
ence in the results of legislation. 

The fact seems to be, that when the broad principles of 
civil and religious freedom are once secured, they engender 
a force which bears away on its current all sections of in- 
telligent men, and that the function of parliament must 
eventually consist, not in discussing those principles, but in 
administering them. It is our national faith in the security 
of progress, not our indifference to it, that produces the 
political calm now every where visible. Hence the difficulty 
of getting up acry. There is no eddy in the tide, because 
it encounters no rock. Men do not plant cannon against 
the fortress which yields to their flag. 

In this country, we apprehend, the office of parliaments 
will become more and more confined to questions of pure 
administration. Principles being universally granted, that 
they should take effect is a “ foregone conclusion.” 

But it becomes of the highest importance to remember, 
that the fact of general consent as to principles of gover) 
ment imposes new duties upon man socially and individually. 
Institutions are, after all, only the scaffolding by which the 
edifice of social life is to be reared. The scaffolding being 
tolerably adjusted, the question then comes, What of the 
building ? : 

If, in a word, we enjoy settled liberty of thought an¢ 
person, and an ever-extending power in the management ©! 
affairs, how are those benefits to be applied to our soci#! 
aud individual condition? Is the new generation, for ! 
stance, to be educated for its growing responsibilities? a0° 
if so, what class of educator do we need? Are we to 
for ever content with the mere professor of dry facts, ™* 
repertory of tables and statistics, and never to claim 
better genius, which not only supplies facts, but evo'’™ 
faculties, which, while presenting objects to the memo! 
draws forth the reason that can apply them and the ¢ 
science that hallows the reason—the instructor who | 
out—educates—the man ? 
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BY A MUNRO. 
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) 
é ee a ncikdbe al 
y The standard of the professed educator must no doubt | many signs of a growing disposition on the part of our 
e be raised. In a yet wider sense, the divine, the poet, the | clergy to blend spiritual with secular interests. Why, in- 
y philosopher, the novelist, the artist, are educators of the | deed, should not those truths, which are rightly regarded 
. people. At a time when politicians have well-nigh ac-| as the basis of all others, be applied to reason, imagina- 
st complished their work as founders of institutions for man, | tion, and practice,—to philosophy, poetry, politics, and 
those intelligences who are the trainers of man himself| trade? We see no better means of elevating a nation 
ts demand, and must find, more earnest attention and recog- | than the elevation of individual men. Christian teaching 
re nition. We do not hesitate to say, that more of that which | is the one engine by which such results may be pro- 
at g0es directly to the elevation and to the happiness of human | duced, when, instead of ignoring the ordinary impulses 
character, to the development of hnman sympathy, courage, | and powers of man, it shall lend to them its inspiration 
eT, and independence, is to be found in the poems of Tennyson, | and control. 
m ' Loxrettow, and others, and in the writings of such men Such interests as we have mooted are those which must 
ly. as Dickens, Buiwer, and Tuacxeray, than in all that has | gradually rise on the ruins of party strife. Legislation, we 
phe been effected by legislation during the period of their | grant, has yet much to do, even in the administration of 
ag ‘abours. Nay, some of the best tendencies of legislation | those political truths on which men of all sections seem 
he itself have been unconsciously derived from the influence of | now agreed. Moreover, it has not only to develop such 
Contemporary literature. truths for the future, but to guard from encroachment the 
pnd ; Doubtless, were his functions fully realised, the highest | liberties which are already won. Still, we think that in 
0! | educator of all would be the divine. _ principle, if not in detail, the career of British politicians, 
ia Not long since we expressed our regret, that out of many | as representatives of opposite theories of government, is 
in- ‘piritual teachers whose piety and earnestness could not be well-nigh closed. Should this prove so, it could only be 
ne, questioned, there were so few who appeared to connect re- | matter for congratulation. Those who have laboured at 
’ son with our daily interests and vocations. We urged | the framework of institutions may rejoice, if they have so 
u that Christianity had its bearing in the widest sense on the | nearly finished their task that men may turn awhile from 
= © that now is, as well as on that which is to come: that | the laws that affect their condition to the truths that better 
Ae ‘evoteeism which divides the sanctity of faith from our | their lives. 
ah 2.) a ral faculties and pursuits is not the healthiest phase of 
_ q ~)  stlan character: that religion is more truly honoured 





.°u developed in the world than when abstracted from it. 
ee COm | . e . - on 
Mmpiained, but not without hope ; and, indeed, we see | 
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Ber Sir Theobald was alone now; and one might have 
t ht such an ungenial being would have recognised by 
this time that he was not fit to live with any other human 

ul nd that the bear would have retreated finally 
in 3a to sulle and brood alone; but unhappily it was 
h solved ou a second marriage, and was not long 
a erating on his choice. The young lady he selected for 
his bri as evalled Emmeline Larpent. She was the 
d iter of his attorney at Doncaster; and he had chanced 

see her one day when business took him in that direc- 
ti ro see her was to admire her, for she was a lovely 
little fairy, just home ae school; innocent, joyous, and 
utterly imexp ‘rienced, alt houg ‘ha there was a sort of boyish 
and girl®&h intimaey, born of balls and picnics and junket- 


ines between her and young Arthur Lupton, who was an 


rk in her father’s office, and whose family were 


When Sir The 


is not 


‘obald made up his mind to marry this 
. | to be supposed that he thought it ne- 
ivy to recommend himself by any process of courtship. 
he rode over Doncaster one morning, 
at the Black Bull, walked straight into 
office, and asked hand 


rary, 


rse 
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whilst Sir Theobald, perhaps conscious that the less he ; 
exhibited himself to his bride the better, instead of h 


t 
ing over to pay his devoirs to | 
say he was geing on urgent business to 


aS arreed | 
es oD cl reed i 


er, wrote to. 


mmant 4 
» | . . . 
Lon 1tO1}, GeSipriye 


him to draw tip the de ed of settlement ety 
them, and havé it ready for signature when he returned 
In all probability the father did not reeret this want 


empressement on the part of the lover. Parents who sacyj 


fice their ehildren in this manner do not want to : 
minded of their cruclty by the struggles of their victi 
Mr. Larpent struck a balance of the advantages and ‘ 


vantages of the match; and, by a provess of self-delu 
gave the preponderance to the first. Whilst he saw 
daughter, with an unfaded cheek and 
pied with her marriage outfit, and the clerks in his office 
busy over the parchments which were 
of the Grange, his conse 


° ’ *; 
bright eve, gaily ¢ 


tO Make Ler Mist} 


° } .. 2 
hee was toleradly easy: | 


secretly dreaded the first interview of the betrothed co 
and had a presentiment that difficulties might 
after the outfit and the deed were con wh ted. 


Every thing was ready, when a letter arrived fro 
baronet, saying, that he had been d 
expected iti London, ‘ar that on a cer 
were to set sail for India; that on ti 
start on his journey homewards, and he desired ever, 
might be ready for the marriage, which he inteided 
be sole mnised on the third of April. 
It was now the — end of Mareh; every t! 


. 7 1 
tamed ions 
tain day his ty 
we ensuing one | 











NM rp t him for his daughter’s ) 
would have asked him for his bill. Mr. Larpent hesi- | ready ; and to peeve t his daughter, aid perhaps 
I, for few were ignorant of the baronet’s character; but | from thinking too scriously of what was about to hap} 
he was ambitious, and much poorer than the world | opened his house to his friends, and gave a wes at wl 
\. MY was flattered, too, at the idea of his | all the silly girls of the wie = pele ye oa rh ) 
» Lady Maxwell of the Grange; bué—there | and said they ‘snvied her luck; whilst their 0] lers | 
Cermainiy was a but i in the ease. on her with com ipaditon, aaited her “ pour lamb!” and wi ‘ 
‘In respect of settlement, said Sir Theobald, speaking | dered how her father could have “the heart to do it.” 
with a broad Scotch aceent, ‘ye ken weel there's na entail; The young men generally envied Sir Theoba'd, and w at 
and aw shall gie her leddyship a handsome dower and ali. indignant with Mr. Larpent; but there was one who took t 
iy, and settle the estate on her heirs. thing deeply to heart, and that was Arthur Lupton. F 
‘But your sons by the first marriage, Sir Theobald ?” | line had had a simple preference for him, which mig! 
igrested Mr. Larpent sibly, with time, have ripened into a serious atta 
The baronet snapped his fingers, and made a mow’, as he | but Arthur really loved her, much more than had 
would have called He did not condescend to any other | aware of himself, till he heard she was to be 
Ife liad fultilled his promise, and was in no fear of the | other. Then,—whether because we prize more what 
id not bound himself to provide for his sens, and | about to lose, or because pity melted his heart and | 
led him infi satisfaction thus to be revenged on | ened his affection,—he learnt the extent of In 
vife, and defeat, in some measure, her motherly inten- | and despair. He well knew the misery to wl 
nS | girl was consigned by the impending oan. - for f 
This was too much for the lawyer. Sir Theobald was | famil y living in the neighbourhood of the Gran 
fifty ws of age; his daughter not seventeen, and must | racter of Sir Theobald was familiar to him, and 
outlive hun, of course, when he should h the sole man- | often heard the sufferings of his late wife discussed and. 
estate for his a ‘hit iron. and so forth. | mented. Sat grrr could he do? How was it possib! 
men reaso He did not remember that | prevent the sacrifice? He could not sleep at nig’ 
s probably consi r his daughter to an early grave, his business by day, for thinkmg of it. He 
it the haronet, with an iren constitution, was much | youth of nineteen, with a salary of fifty pounds 
: y live than he was himself. So “imen think all | voungest son of by tis father, who had several. Eve 
M1) it themselves. | baronet been out of the question, he was awar 
ver, Sir Theobald demanded no fortune with his | La rpent would never have accepted him 
| e knew the state of affairs too well,—but only that | daughter. Of course his entertaining s 
her fa had ild come to her at his death. woul l be » considered a great offence and pres 
When Mr. ] nt told his daughter that she was to | he had no reason to hope that even the voun 
y Sir] | Maxwell, she pouted her rosy lips; for | would be willing to sacrifice her rank and title 
h young Artl Lupton, and how she liked to | his fifty pounds; though, being a good-nat 


» her own carriage, 
. a few months. 

or nothing of Sir Theobald, and 

| 1 


hy 
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’ 
sie 


and 


had 





appear to be sorry his misery was ¢ 
4 . ‘ 


for him, for 
























he had lost his appetite and his sleep,—! 
all the festivities that pret ded tl] \ t 
| ability of his family and his youth ] 
i da r, in the father’s opini l 
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“O, if he’s cross, I shall come back to papa.” 

‘That's more easily said than done; women can’t leave 

r husbands when they choose.” 

“ Why, he won't lock me up, will he?’ 
launching. 

“Well, he might even do that; 


** 


I wouldn’t answer for 
him. 
“Td get out pretty soon, 
uehtless girl. 
“Well, Emmeline,” 
make no serious impression on her inexperienced mind, “ re- 
member, my father and mother live at Greenhill Hall; they 
will be your nearest neighbours, and if you want any advice 
istance, I’m sure they’ I] be the best friends you ean 
.—that is, if your husband will let you have any 
ends.” 
“T shan’t ask him,” 
fiance. 

Ah, Emmeline, how little you know! However, my 
mother is one of the kindest women that ever lived; and if 
it’s only for my sake, I’m sure she would _ any thing for 
vou. It would be a comfort to me, when I’m in my grave, 

‘T could know that my mother was w atoling over you 
eonearth. I shall be w atching over you, Emmeline. 

Well, between you all, I shall be well taken care of,” 
said ‘Sa “But now don’t fret so, Arthur. I shall 

‘en drive in my carriage to see papa,—it is only fifteen 
miles; and when vou go to Greenhill you'll come and see 
»: besi you'll soon forget me, and fall in love with 
mebody else.” 
“Never!” returned Arthur indignantly. 
aleenough; don't insult me, Emmeline.’ 

) they talked, as girls and boys do talk occasionally, 
a remote corner of a drawing-room, 
i fiddles and feet, where their conversation was interrupted 
every now and then by having to wheel round some couple 
Who came coursing down the middle of a country-dance. 
ships do not always sail at the period appointed; and 
Theobald was detained in London longer than he had 

icipated. He had by letter announced this delay in. 
table, as he described it to Mr. Larpent, desiring him 
io send the deed of settlement to the Grange, in order that 
‘inight look it over before he signed it. It was possible, 
that he might not be home till the day before that 
for the wedding: if that were the ease, he would brine 
‘d with him, and they could attach their signatures 
‘the ceremony took place. 
is prolonged absence and utter neglect 
rather remarkable; but, strange to say, none of 
mmediately concerned complained of it. 


I warrant,” answered the 


ar ass 
nave 


said Emmeline, in a tone of de- 


des, 


“T’'m miser- 


t because she was exactly afraid of him,—for she 
loubt of having every thing her own way,- 
of girlish shyness ; 

e, and rather shrank from the appendage that was 
pany t} and this indifference arose, 
ambitious mind, but from a chil 
Mr. Larpent did not, for the 
had his seeret misgivings, and thought 
her bridegroom the better: ‘ 


lem: not from 
lish and 
reason al- 


ed: he 
uw of and Arthur 
dently he wished the bridegroom might never 

The little public of Doncaster made their com- 
i parties, but with the 


insincerity that generally 
ety, they 


openly congratulated and flattered 


1 daughter, whilst they secretly pitied 
ined the other. 
id Emmeline, “as poor Aunt Thomas is too ill 
my Wwe iin) to morrow, 1 shor tld like to go 
$s morning, and take leave of her. Could you 


th me ?”’ 


replied Mr. Larpent: “ fi 


: 
there 


to ‘AY in the office. | Su] pose. ] pro- 
lav, and it mav as well be a whole one, 


said the poor boy, seeing he could | 
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said Emmeline | 
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Aunt Thomas lived about four miles from Doncaster ; 
and soon after breakfast the young people set off on t 
long walk, naturally taking the 


—t 
their 


bv-road, thro iS) fields and 
+h) 


lanes, in preference to the turnpike. Poor ur was all 
_melancholy and sishs; and as for Emm: ea “Tittle as she 








in | 
| 
or amidst the clatter 


of courtship | 
the | 
The bride | 
for she rather dreaded than desired the arrival of | t 


j 
j 


| “O, Emmeline, you 
| did, you d pit Vv 


anticipated her fate, and obscure as her idea was of what 
she was about to undertake, even she did not feel very 
cheerful, now that the period of this great change in her 
situation was so near. They walked on silently, arm within 
arm, Arthur intensely conscious that that dear arm would 
never be pressed to his side again, and Emmeline ‘on- 
scious that he wag pressing it at all, her mind being en- 
tirely engrossed with her own affairs,—as how she should 
receive her bridegroom the next morning, what he would 


say to her, how she should feel during the ceremor 
that still more awful moment, when she should 
the carriage and drive away alone him. Her heart 
sank a little when she thoucht i 
indulgent father and happy home, where she did exactly 
what she pleased, to live amongst 

known; but then it was to be her own carriage, and a 
splendid home, and she would be called “my lady,’ 
there was not a girl in Doncaster who did 


f 
with 
of that, a 


strangers In a ho 


l envy ner. 
They partook of an early dinner with Aunt nas,—a 
simple woman, living in retirement and obs ae v,—who 
knew nothing of Sir Theobald, and was therefi ed at 
her niece’s elevation; and then, after receiving the warmest 


congratulations and blessings, the young people d 
walk home. 

As they approached to the end of this walk, which was 
to be ‘their last, Arthur, who was age with g rief 
jealousy, and had been irritated by the old lady's i!l-time: 
rejoicings, addressed his companion as “ Miss Larpet oe 

“How cross and disagreeable you are, Arthur!” 
Emmeline. “ What’s the use of it?” 

“Tm not cross, but I must learn to Ik 
there’s a great way between a poor clerk 
lady.” 

“Stuff! 
Arthur? 

“Yon can never be the same to me, Emmeline,” replied 
the young man, his heart melting with a word of kind: 


d 1: 


ayy) * 5 


parted to 


said 


en my distance 


and a baroncet’s 


Do you think I shan’t be just the same to you, 


Ss, 
’ 


little know how wretch you 


me.’ 


“Well, dear Arthur, and so I do pity 


| hadn’t married Sir Theobald, you know well enough papa 
| would never have let me marry you, because you’ve no 
fortune ; and papa thinks so much of money. I'm sure I 
wish you had had plenty of money, and then—” She stopped 
suddenly , blushing at the r atte ction that she was going 
too far. 
“ What then?” said Arthur eagerly, and in the excite 
ment of the moment throwing his arm round her waist; 


but from | 


1] 


she was marrying a carriage | 


“ don’t Emmeline. What then? 


been mine i 


stop, 


“Well, you know, Arthur, I ought not to say so nov 
but—O, take away your arm, sir! There’s a man looking 
at us over the hedge.’ The young man snatched away his 
arm, and they both felt rather disconcerted. 

The hedge ran parallel with the h wav: and the man 
was Sir Theobald Maxwell, who was 1 on t 
bordered the road. He had 1 London a day 
earlier than he expected : and finding somethi 
rected in the deed of settlement, he had ridden over to Mr 
a, 7 nt’s to oet it altered rite? ] ; ; lee +) it onportnu.e 
nitv of paving his rest his 
returnil 

I am very sorry Emn is l 
She’s walked « see a § : 
should not ¥ r it 
l with |] 
{+7 R 
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man; and having no distinct recollection of his features, 
she did not suspect who it was. But Arthur, who had seen 
him several times, recognised Sir Theobald at once; and it 
would be hard to say whether he felt more pleasure or pain 
at the idea of the baronet’s having witnessed the little love- 
passage, if it may be so called, above described. On the one 
hand, it gratified his jealousy and spite against his rival, 
whom he would have gladly risked his life to wound or slay; 
but on the other, he apprehended that he might make a com- 
plaint to Mr. Larpent of what he had seen, and that Emmeline 
might get into trouble with both her father and husband. 
Not to alarm her, or excite her anger against himself, how- 
ever, he kept his discovery quiet, and made light of the ac- 
cident; but when they got home, and Mr. Larpent told her 
he had been there, the truth struck her immediately. 

“ Good gracious! what will he think?” she said to 
Arthur. “ What a foolish boy you are!” 

“T don’t care what he thinks,” answered Arthur de- 
fiantly. 

“But I do, though; and if he tells papa, you'll get it, 
Mr. Arthur, I can tell you.” 








PROGRESS OF SCIENCE, 





Tue praiseworthy endeavours of the Society of Arts to 
elevate the position of literary and mechanics’ institutions— 
by taking them into union, and in some measure causing 
them to fulfil the duties of educational colleges—are bearing 
their fruits in the increased number of candidates who have 
this year presented themselves as competitors, through exa- 
mination, for the certificates and prizes offered by the Society. 
Last year the number of candidates was only 52; this year 
there have been no less than 230. Three of the successful 
candidates of last year have obtained public appointments ; 
one, Charles Chambers, as an assistant-observer at the Kew 
Observatory ; and two others, Robert Abbott and William 
Matthew Tayler, situations as clerks in the Privy-Council 
Office. Lord Granville, Lord President of the Privy Council, 
and one of the Society’s vice-presidents, having five vacant 
clerkships at his disposal, gave the Society of Arts the 
privilege of nominating two of its successful candidates to 
compete for these situations. They were successful against 
twenty-two competitors. 

In one of our previous records of scientific progress, we 
described the new substitute for the diving-bell, the Nautilus. 
Continued experience testifies to the utility ofthis machine ; 
and the Council of the Society of Arts, in order to mark their 
approbation of it, have awarded a silver medal to Major H. 
B. Sears (U.S.), its inventor. Other silver medals have 
been severally awarded to Mr. Christopher Binks, for his 
paper on some new methods of treating linseed-oils and other 
drying oils, for improving their drying properties in their 
application to paints and varnishes; and on some combina- 
tions and phenomena that occur amongst the elements en- 
gaged in the manufacture of iron, and in the conversion of 
iron into steel:—to Mr. Robert Temple, Chief-Justice of 
British Honduras, for his paper on “ British Honduras; its 
History, Trade, and natural Resources :"’—to Mr. Edward G. 
Squier, for his paper on Central America, and the proposed 
Honduras Interoceanic Railway :—to Mr. F. Bashford, of Sur- 
dah, East Indies, for his paper on experiments with silk- 
worms, with a view to improve the present silk-yieldings in 
Bengal :—to Mr. J. B. Smith, M.P., for his paper on the means 
to be adopted for obtaining increased supplies of cotton. 

Our learned and versatile peer, Lord Brougham, has re- 
cently been stimulating French mathematicians to examine 
some paradoxical consequences which result from applica- 
tions of the differential calculus, Beyond a mere chronicle 
of the circumstance, we need indicate no more. Those of 
our readers, however, who wish to pick a hole in that part 
of mathematical science which arrives at its results through 
the instrumentality of “ ghosts of departed quantities,” as 
Bishop Berkely called them, may find the arguments and 





illustrations of Lord Brougham set forth in volume xliy, of 
the Comptes Rendus. 7 

The Admiral du Petit Thouars, whose remarks on Pery. 
vian mummies we noticed some time since, has recently been 
followed in that field of observation by M. E. de Rivero 
who has transmitted a paper on the subject to the Parisian 
Academy of Sciences. According to his discoveries, the 
mummies of Peru are not all the product of an artificja] 
preparation ; that in many instances natural conditions of 
soil and climate have sufficed to give them their present 
appearance. Of the Peruvian mummies, it would appear 
that none of the inhabitants—save the bodies of the creat 
Incas—were honoured by artificial embalment ; the operators 
employed in this office being termed camatus. As to the 
process employed, nothing certain isknown. The heart and 
viscera being removed, were preserved in vases deposited in 
a temple at four or five leagues distance from the town: 
whilst the body, placed upon a sort of throne, was deposited 
in the Temple of the Sun, at Cuzco. This ceremony was 
always attended by human sacrifices ; which, however con. 
trary to the usages of Mexico, were always voluntary, the 
individuals sacrificed belonging to the Incas themselves. 
Many former writers have described a certain flexibility 
which Peruvian mummies possessed. M. de Rivero is un. 
able to confirm this statement ; no traces of such flexibility 
having come under his notice. 

In Toxicological science, M. Blondlot has recently com. 
municated to the Parisian Academy of Sciences some re- 
marks relative to the discovery of arsenic in organic mix- 
tures. Considering that arsenic has long been the popular, 
one may almost say the household, poison during many cen- 
turies, in France no less than in England, it is not a little 
strange that a latent fallacy equal to that pointed out by 
M. Blondlot should have been unperceived so long. MM. 
Danger and Flandin indicated that when a mixture of arse- 
nious acid and organic matter had been fully carbonised, 
and the carbonaceous result exhausted by hot water, the 
fluid would be an arsenious solution, from which arsenical 
stains might be obtained by the usual process of Marsh. 
For this result to be invariably obtainable, and to the full 
extent of the arsenic present, it is necessary that the latter 
should not exist in the form of sulphide. M. Blondlot 
proves, if his experiments be substantiated, that if the 
organic matter involved be perfectly fresh, and if, therefore, 
no sulphide of arsenic have arisen on account of decompo 
sition, in the way long since pointed out by Herapath,—st! 
the action of sulphuric acid on the organic matter may giv 
rise to the generation of sulphide, and therefore the process 
of MM. Danger and Flandin may fail. As the practica 
result of his deductions, he states the necessity of subjectins 
the charred mass, after exhaustion by boiling water, to the 
solvent agency of ammonia solution, to dissolve out t™ 
sulphide; then evaporating the ammoniacal solution ' 


VITTIC 


dryness, and treating the residue with concentrated mitre 
acid ; so as to generate arsenic acid, which substance reaa") 
responds to Marsh’s test. 7 

Photographers need not be told that for excellence th “ 
are no object-glasses which can compare with those P® 
pared by Voigtlander; unfortunately, however, the size 
these celebrated lenses has hardly kept pace with the ss 
creased and increasing size of photographic objects. ie 
shortcoming is about to be remedied. Photographers ¥™" 
hail it as a great boon. In the production of positive "” 
pressions M. Joseph Sella communicates some new infort 
tion to the editor of the French journal La Lumiere. © 
mising that ordinary positive proofs have not only" 
jection of being unstable, but also of being somewh* " 
pensive, on account of the nitrate of silver involved . on 
production, M. Sella states, how these defects ma) 
viated by his own process; which is not only more ™ 
of execution, more easy, more sure, but it always yi** 
agreeable black tint so much desiderated by artists, ™ 
greater number of cases. The colour is due to the ee 
of pyrogallate of oxide of iron, which forms a SOF ° 
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| imbibed by the surface and the substance of the paper. 
(juided by the indications of Mongo Ponton relative to bi- 
chromate of potash, M. Sella considered that he ought to 
obtain coloured photographic images by exposure to light 
under a negative proof a sheet of paper, treated by bichro- 
mate of potash; washing the paper in water to dissolve away 
the preserved parts from the contact of light, and after- 
wards plunging the paper thus treated into a decoction of 
eylouring matter,—for instance, madder, campeachy wood, 
cochineal, &c. These speculations were fully borne out, and 
very curious coloured images resulted. By treating these 
images with chlorine-water, or more simply, by a very 
dilute solution of bichromate of potash, coloured images on 
a white ground were produced; but when M. Sella desired 
to obtain images of still greater intensity, he tried the effect 
of bringing sulphate of iron in contact with the orange- 
coloured image produced by light on the bichromate before 
passing the paper through the colour-bath. He thus ob- 
tained, as he expected, a greater intensity of design; but 
following out the details of the operation, he was surprised 
to discover, that in addition to the reaction between the 
image and the colouring matters, there was a special colora- 
tion due to the presence of oxide of iron; and remarking 
that the colouration was due to mechanical attraction be- 
tween the colouring matter and the paper, he thought that 
by employing gallic or pyrogallic acid a black impression 
might be generated on a white ground. These anticipations 
were also realised. 

The detailed instructions for performing this process, 
apparently of so great importance, are as follows: The white 
paper having been soaked in a saturated solution of bichro- 
mate of potash, is dried, firstly, by suspending it from a 
thread, afterwards by pressure between the leaves of a blot- 
ting-book, 

When used it is to be exposed about half the ordinary 
time, when all the details of the negative will be made fully 
apparent. ‘The picture is next soaked in water until the 








il yellow tint which it possesses is removed (this takes about 
\. halfan-hour); the water should be changed three or four 
il times. The picture is next to be plunged, during three or 
er our minutes, into a filtered solution of protosulphate of iron; 
ot composed of five parts sulphate to a hundred parts water, 
he and subsequently washed in a water-bath, frequently re- 
re, newed. It is to remain in the bath for at least half-an-hour. 
po Alter this operation, the paper is immersed in a solution of 
till suc acid, or even pyrogallic acid, the concentration of 
ive Which may vary within wide limits. Development of the 
~e58 mage takes place in a few minutes. It presents a fine black 
ical ‘nt, bordering on violet,—the very tint, in point of fact, 
ting Waich photographers generally strive to obtain. 
y the } In zoological science we have to mention the discovery 
the “\@ Lew species of cat in the Great African Sahara. The 
n to “vent of this feline stranger to Christian society is refer- 
sitric “€ to some recent explorations of Captain Loche. He 
adily ) “Ports it to be the usual domestic cat of the Sahara Arabs, 
. ia merits to be well known for various reasons. Not only 
there ” XS fur very peculiar, but its discovery tends in some 
e pre: ~ ‘sure to throw light upon the pedigree of our own do- 
ize © That then’ concerning which very little indeed is known. 
he 1 } ney have a specific descent of their own, and are not 
This _. “lvilised children of the animals termed wild cats is, 
s¥ , ,leve, the common opinion now-a-days ; nevertheless 
ve it ,-otty question now remains for solution, Where, and | 
form ©, aud from whom came they? Captain Loche pro- 
Pre Me plage the new carnassier shall be introduced to civil- | 
the o* Rete A circles by the name and style of Felis Mar- 
yat ats te the chef d’escadron Marguerite, who accom- 
pt mm 4 the exploration. 
M.S M).; ‘ ‘ 
be _ 4aire Deville (the same who first produced alumi- 
ai 
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of arge scale) is a very Torquemada amongst the 
/ ‘retched on the torture-rack of his laboratory, 
hy oq Jost stubborn and unyielding are obliged to suc- 
Me ge fai wn the chemist their master. The last feat of 

“aire Deville, in conjunction with M. H. Delvay, is 





























that of working native platinum by the dry way. Hitherto, 
as perhaps most people who read this announcement are 
aware, that very useful metal platinum has resisted all at- 
tempts to work it by fire. It has had to be dissolved out of 
its native combinations by chlorine, precipitated by sal-am- 
moniac; and, in short, has only been forthcoming in a metallic 
state after some of the most delicate manipulations of the 
laboratory have been applied to it. MM. St. Claire Deville 
and Delvay now announce that they can not only obtain 
platinum in the dry way, but all the platiniferous metals. 
They promise details, which we shall await with curiosity, 
taking care to transfer them to our scientific corner. 

Dr. J. B. Trosk, U.S., has brought before the notice of 
the Californian Academy of Natural Sciences, at San Fran- 
cisco, some interesting remarks concerning the earthquakes 
which occurred in California during the year 1856. The 
total number during this period, it seems, is sixteen; of 
which number thirteen were observed between sunset and 
sunrise; and the shocks were so exceedingly slight, that 
the first intimation of their occurrence in most of these 
cases was communicated to the Californian public by local 
newspapers. Though the whole mountainous ridge extend- 
ing along the western coast of America, both north and 
south, is volcanic in its character, and has a bad reputation 
for its frequent earthquakes, yet, according to Dr. Trosk, 
the latter occur very rarely, in comparison with former 
times. The same remark would also seem applicable to 
the whole Pacific region, to the whole of Oceana, and most 
of the islands which skirt the Chinese coast; whilst simul- 
taneously, to the west and north-west, beyond the fifty-fifth 
parallel, both volcanic phenomena and earthquakes have 
increased in their violence. 











THE MOTHER'S FIRST GRIEF. 


SHE sits beside the cradle, 
And her tears are streaming fast ; 
lor she sees the present only, 
While she thinks of all the past,— 
Of the days so full of gladness, 
When her first-born’s answering kiss 
Thrilled her soul with such a rapture 
That it knew no other bliss. 
O those happy, happy moments, 
They but deepen her despair ! 
Tor she bends above the cradle, 
And her baby is not there. 


There are words of comfort spoken, 
And the leaden clouds of grief 

Wear the smiling bow of promise, 
And she feels a sad relief; 

But her wavering thoughts will wander, 
Till they settle on the scene 

Of the dark and silent chamber, 
And of all that might have been ; 

For a little vacant garment, 
Or a shining tress of hair, 

Tells her heart, in tones of anguish, 
That her baby is not there. 


She sits beside the cradle, 

But her tears no longer flow ; 
For she sees a blessed vision, 

And forgets all earthly woe. 
Saintly eyes look down upon her, 

And the Voice that hushed the sea 
Stills her spirit with the whisper, 

“ Suffer them to come to Me.” 
And while her soul is lifted 

On the soaring wings of prayer, 
Heaven's crystal gates swing inward, 

And she sees her baby there. 

R. S. Camtos, United States. 
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THE SMALLER FOREIGN CAGE-BIRDS. 


AVIDAVATS, WAX-BILLS, CUT-THROATS, ETC, 


Or late years, the importation of those beautiful little crea- | 
tures,—Avidavats, Cut-throats, Wax-bills, Spicebirds, Zebra | 
Parakeets, &c. '&c.,—has increased fourfold. Nor is there | 
any reason to believe that this new and elegant “ fancy” is | 
likely to die out. One can only regret that such lovely 
little pets are not gifted with song. Nature, however, is 
inexorable on this point. Jf they sing, it is “small.” 

The care that is requisite to keep such delicate creations 
well and hearty, few people can imagine. Hence the fre- 
quency by death. Extreme cleanliness is the 
starting point. 

Cramp, cold, and asthma, are their great enemies. 
season of moulting, too, tries them not a little. 
then indispensable. 

To guard against these, they should always be placed in 
suitable cages of wire, of an oblong shape and fair propor- 
tions. They love cheerfulness, and therefore require plenty 
of light. Besides, we want to see them. 

What is to 7 specially guarded against is draught. They 
must, thi be placed beyond the action of cross currents 
of air, and kept in rooms of an equable temperature. This 
is very mnportant 


of their loss 


‘The 
Warmth is 


‘reiore, 


Their 
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have a small aviary built for their especial use. have 

. . . is . . May 
one in my mind’s-eye, whose inmates thrive famously, 'T)), 
proprietor thus writes me: 


“The Cut-throats have built and laid eggs; but some work. 
men outside the aviary disturbed them, and they have i forsaken 
their nest. They have since nested again, laid, a 
produce. This has disconcerted them. 

Rh bronzed Manikins, and the Weaver-birds, have 

eral nests; but they have deposited no eggs, 

“All our little inmates are very healthy. In March last, our 
Bishop-bird was habited in a gay and brilliant dress. It had 
a splendid bright orange ruff round its neck, the lower part of 


xr 
and ¢ ub t. iNO 


) 


made 


its body being covered with feathers like the finest black-silk 


velvet, and wings and tail fringed with bright orange. 
changed in appearance to the female Weaver-bird. 

T he Avidavats have moulted four times during the past 
year ; and each moulting produces a differing change j in their 
appearance. 

The male Weaver-bird becomes greatly altered in moult- 
ing. The feathers on the top of its head, and lower part of its 
body, become pink. The face has now the appearance of a 
black mask, and it has a dark crimson bill. 

The only change in the female is, that the bill from red 
has changed to yellow. 

The Cardinal, in prey - 


It i 18 “40@ 


underwent no change in his ap- 


pearance. Neither did the Spicebirds, Cut- throats, Java Sina ar- 
rows, Bronzed Manikins, Shell-Parrots, or Harlequin Bishop- 
birds. 


The plumage of the Wax-bills has become lighter in colour, 
with a beautiful pink underneath. 

The Indigo-birds have become more intensely blue, ivier- 
mixed with slate-coloured feathers. 

The feathers on the wings and back of the Widow-bird 
changed from the appearance of black-siik velvet to a brown 
colour mixed with black.” 


These very interesting “Notes” will afford some little 
idea of the pleasure derivable from a study of Foreign Birds, 
more particularly when located in an aviary. 


Iam decidedly hostile to placing so much beauty in such 





food, canary and millet (occasionally bread-and- 
milk), n be given fresh daily; also, clean spring water 
twice daily. Cover the tray deeply with red gritty gravel ; 
that is, gravel rot finely sifted. They eat the grit to assist 
qaigcstion. 


In summer, 


lL \ 


" 
AUS’ 


their 


tree, 


cages may be placed on the lawn, or 
They de: arly love to watch the free 

denizens of air sporting in their native liberty. It keeps 

them in a state of constant activi ity. 

the Avidavats and Wax-bills are quarrelsome, 


ras ag Lona 


especially at the season of moult. In such a case, reduce 
, , , Wy. ‘ ‘ °. oo a = e 
their nutubers. Keep them in pairs only, giving each pair 
L to themselves. If once they proceed to blows, and 
Bi | ’ a7 4 ; } ‘ 17 % bd . : 
araw bie |, the taste of that blood will be fatal to your 

+ f . may . ° 7 
establishment. ‘They will destroy each other, few feathers 
remainin Il the fearful tak 

fF — ° oritr . hese af P »\ ] .- 7400 

In winter, L advise (by all means) that their open wire 
ca for longer and narrower cages, open in 
the front only; the sides, top, and back, being of mahogany. 
Phis will keep them snug, warm, and nicely private. Hang 
7 YY . Sens ] ] > i . . 
them fia ihe window, so that they may have a view of 
a a a . 7 3 | | . ’ 7 " 7 
what Is going forward; and, by all means, play them a tune 
or tw la oe the wines 

. ‘ ‘ 47 : 

ipe fruits—such as a juicy pear, a melting peach, ora 
nectarine—are an iunmense treat to these little rogues; but 
older salads should be sparingly administered. 

NOTHING 1S easicr Lian to tame these fe ithered divinities, 
and 3 {them to your entire will. Their affection is un- 
bou 1; but remember never to slight them. They are 

I have ascertained that the Zebra parakeets do breed; 

id I Wa | dy who has succeeded (in London) in rear 
. , 7 . . ‘ 1? . . 
ing a brood of them in a cage. Such a lovely collection of 
ittle “ Lizards!” 

fhe Avidavats and Cut-throats, when in aviaries, fre- 
quently make nests, and lay eggs; but I am not.aware of 

in which the ec gs, after being incub ite - have 
< ie » MMALUFITYV. 

4 .*% . "} . . 

All people who have a desire to enjoy the society, and 
icarn the natural hist ory, of this i interestin M4 tril , should 


prisons of wire as those now in use. ‘The inmates exist 
' rather than live. As for happiness, that is out of the ques- 
| tion, 

A flight in a spare room would afford these aérial crea- 
tures arare treat. This might be readily managed. 
Any thing but incarceration, and a lingering life of tor- 
ture Wiriram Kipp. 











VENTILATION: ITS VITAL IMPORTANCE AND 
EFFICIENT APPLICATION. 


{Third Paper.] 
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Ir, therefore, articles of food and of medicine, 

| highly beneficial in themselves, become thus hurtful whe en 
wrongly applied, the extraneous, and often poisonous, mal 
with which the atmosphere of many workshops and factories S 
is loaded must operate with increased virulence. Many % 
cases admit of no mitigation, and can be met only oY 
an entire removal of the cause of complaint. The fright! 
and loathsome disease of the jaw-bone, to which persous 
engaged in the manufacture of i aubigenmmadihae are li: 
having baffled all the remedie cure, 


» | 
these 


s proposed for its relict or cu 
has been most effectually prevented by good ventilation 
and personal cleanliness. 

In private dwellings, there is seldom any apecie means 
of ventilation provided ; had ten the: ahead ot ey 
| vitiated air oe an exit only through chinks in ‘a a 
windows, and other accidental communications wi ith 
external atmosphere. In churches, theatres, workshop 
and buildings of a similar description, it is obvious t] | 
purity of the air cannot be maintained by supplies fr 
sources of so adventitious a character. Various mi 7 


. 








if I 


have therefore been devised for the attainment of tis 


7 


portant object—such as injecting fresh air, and draw! 

th » vitiated, by means of furnaces, air- -pumps, fanners, ste 
tts, &c.; but all of these necessitate constant attendan 
prem di of fuel, and complicated machinery. 
The practice of ventilation by artificial heat has ! 
been employed in mines, but it does not appear to have b 
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Desaguliers employed it in ventilating the House of Com- 
mons. The operation of his system, however, was defeated 
he stratagems of an old lady whe had the management 
and who did not like to be disturbed in the use 
ms she ovoupied over the house. A fan was then 
tu Sd, al L place d over the ceiling for the purpose of 
ing out the Vitiated and during the sitting of 
Ifouse a man was kept constantly at t work turning the 
1. Various plans were sub sequently tried, with indif. 
In 1810, Sir Humphrey Davy having been 
juested to furnish a plan for warming and ve ntilating the 
House of Lords, sent in one identical in principle with that 
D) sagulie IS | aud in 1820, the Marquis of Chabannes, 
» had previously ventilated Covent Garden Theatre by 
.¢ siinilar, was intrusted with the warm- 
aud ventilation of both houses. The method latterly 
yed by Dr. Reid, though ingenious in theory and 
ive "ty » acti ive, has been found objectionable, chiefly 
the great space required for the apparatus, 
| of the inconvenience experienced by the members from 
particles of dust carried up from the hair-cloth carpet 
the current of fresh air admitted through the attested 
or. This ystem of ventieaeng has been extensively 
opt : eee e, and has been applied to schools, thea- 
sons and other establishments. In a table given in 
Arts et Manufactures, stating the cha- 


air; z 


SuUCCeSS. 


OMe whe 


unt of eat 


i/ ‘ nae de: 


cs of the a oe ipal methods employed in France 
cium, the system cited as the most efficient and 
‘onomical is that adopted at the Maison Mazas, a 

! consisting of 1225 cells, and constructed on the plan 
ral inspection. The ventilation is effected by means 
high chimney, in which, during winter, a sufficient 
is produced by the smoke from the heating appa- 

] 


, , a . ] J 
id, in the summer months, 


by a large fire kept con- 
bottom of the shaft. The fresh air 
corridors by an opening near the ceil- 


= ede 
PIII ¢ 


oO 


rp 1 
7’ } ? 
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: foul air is conveyed away along with other 
through a soil-pipe, acted upon by the draught 

a chimn Y; the whole air of each cell being re- 
ie course of e\ hour, with the utmost regu- 
and without any disag ible currents. ‘The daily 
coal for the purpos of ventilation is 24°8 francs 





iopted for ventilating crowded rooms till 1723, when Dr. | 





} r ni kite oat inti f all he 
eo S$ tO enter into a description of t 
lu Plans Suge ed fou the ventilation oil public build- 
, + . . . 
ay Only state that, aft bmi ispection ol 
Llave come under our special notice, and a care- 
1] | se , 
pa considerat of all that has been written 
} ] } 7 
‘ INOS’ ap) ti authors, we unhesitat- 
A ‘ 
proicrel 10 the System devised by Mr. 
> i oe } . ; ] ] + 
si ol Tt fF, and Which Is already exten- 
: > 7 . ] 
“4 Lover Bri n, and! ily appreciated by some 
> . ’ ’ ihe ‘ ¢ | 
4 emu men Ol 
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large opening in the top of the receiver, ceases to burn. 
however, before the taper has quite expired, the fuimnel is 
converted into two semi- ene irical tubes b yma of a 
thin division, a double current, in opposite 
immediately established, a copious supply of pure air 
in by ‘ the one, al nd the effete | rodur 

other r; the dying taper me Shite speedily revives, and 
soon acquires a full and steady brilliancy. When the tubes 
slightly differ in height, as in Watson's Syphon Ventilator, 


alia 


, ; 
» ols 
{S are expeiied vy the 


the cold air is invariably found to euter by the sh r one 
The experiment may be satisfactorily performed even with 


@ common water-bottle, and a slip of pasteboard as a dia- 


A 
phragm. The existence of the opposite currents is rendered 
visible by halding a smoking paper over the divided funnel, 


, ’ ’ ’ 
‘ : + et 


when the smoke is seen to p: “ down thi 0 ali- 
nel, and to ascend and escape by the other. 

Mr. Watson rightly inferre: 1 from this experiment that 
if he could establish these spontaneous double currents to 
and from the open air through the ceilings of our schoo! 
churches, dwelling-houses, aud halls, he would revive the 


drooping spirits of their half-suffocated inmates in the same 
manner that brilliancy was restored to the expiring taper. 
He has perfectly succeeded in this; and no smaii pa 
the merit of his principle is, that 


ol 


tnese currents, Willi 


° > r. | ] —_— 
shown to exist, operate quietly and Consianty, and maih- 
tain a sweet and wholesome state of the air without those 
dangerous and disagreeable draughts that render most othe: 


, nie 
hOiiadv 


modes of artificial ventilation so object 
The ventilating apparatus consisis 


SUMpPpIiVy OL a& GI 


tube as above described, generally placed on ihe ros 

forming a communication between the ceiling of the apa 

ment to be ventilated and the cxternal atmosphere. it may, 
} 


however, be adapted to almost any situation, and has been 
applied to buildings of many floors ' 
SUCCESS, and eyen toa the basement st: ry if buildin ‘ 

the kitchen of the General Post-office, London. It is sur- 
mounted by a cow! or weather-cap, so judici 
that it allows free scape ta the action of the tubes 


ever direction, or with whatever violence, the wind m 
blow. A reeu lating \ ly 5 j pla i in Liic low r pa 
each of the divisions, both of which are « pell i and 
simultaneously by a single cord, thus diminishing or i 
creasing at pleasure the AMOUNT ¢ f air LO LO Wi h wawn 
admitted, to suit the seuson of the year, the number of 
SOLS, WC. 

It must be remarked, that tul r openings in ceil. 
ing, if undivided, afford no relief. “he « ts of the cold 
air to rush in, and the hot ) 
each other, or the cold fall i olers 

rent on the heads of those who may be under the oJ 
ings, with the effect of condensing and 1 ru 
centrated the poi us produ 
Wh Li t] ti o> Okt ( iN id i ’ i { 
ther different. In « he cold or t 
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ind relreshin eurre) to \ |. 
Ps na } } ) ! . 
pants, and th ( ( pp ute 
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year, is rendered quite com- 
furtable for the workmen ;” 
in another, a combing shed, 
in which “the work-people 
had frequently to be taken 
out in a fainting state, is 
so ventilated that such a 
thing rarely or never oc- 
curs.” At a paper-works, 
“in one of the rag-rooms, 
where nearly sixty women 
are employed, there were 
frequent cases of fainting 
from the closeness of the air. 








DIAPHANIE. 


THE ART OF IMITATING STAINED 
OR PAINTED GLASS, 


a 


Amone the amusements of 
a somewhat artistic charac- 
ter that have been invented 
as agreeable pastimes, by 
means of which home-deco- 
rations may be devised and 
executed, none can be turned 
to more useful account than 
the process termed Diapha- 
nie, by means of which the 
effect of richly-painted win- 
dows may be so closely imi- 
tated as to deceive even a 
tolerably criticaleye. Many 
adreary window looking in- 
toaclose back yard, or from 
a staircase on to a huge per- 
spective of blackened or 
blackening chimney -pots, 
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nine or twelve dull routine 
squares, the enrichment in 
no way disguising its com. 
mon or ordinary character, 
Let us see, however, 
whether it be not possible, 
with a mere repetition of 
some half-dozen or so pieces 
of ornament, to construct a 
design which shall be at 
once pleasing in itself, and 
have a tendency to give al- 
together a new character to 
the old square-paned win. 
dow. In constructing the 
design shown in the en. 
graving, only four principal 
patterns were used,—a large 
ornamental circle, a smaller 
one, a portion of a border, 
and acorner-ornament. Of 
the large circular ornament 
seven copies were required ; 
of the smaller, six; of the 
portion of border, ten pieces; 
and of the corner-ornaments, 
two. In order to disguise the 
quadrangular formality of 
the square panes, the large 
have been placed, as it were, 
across them, by dividing the 
pattern, the line ofthe frame- 
work passing up the centre 
of the circular device, and 
being to a certain extent 
lost in its intricacy. Ina 
similar manner the smaller 
circles are made to break 
the effect of the transverse 
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may be converted into an 

agreeable and even richly ornamental feature by this pro- 
cess, which has the additional advantage of being very 
simple and very economical. 

The materials may now be procured, as the new sov- 
disant “ art” is at present the fashion, at nearly every print- 
shop; our own having been purchased in Oxford Street, at 
(or near) the corner of Argyll Street. 

These materials consist in a collection of subjects, some 
pictorial and some purely ornamental or decorative, richly 
printed in transparent colours, or coloured after printing 
with colours equally suitable, and of the necessary var- 
nishes, &c. for completing the operation. The process simply 
consists in first affixing such coloured prints to the inner 
surface of the glass, by means of an adhesive material pre- 
pared for the purpose, or simply by thin starch, which is by 
some considered still better, and then varnishing the sub- 
jects with a strong transparent varnish, both for the purpose 
of rendering them still more “diaphanous ;” and also for their 
preservation, as after this last process they may be “ washed” 
with the same ease and safety as painted glass itself. It is 
needless to dwell at greater length upon the mere process, 
which is extremely simple, and for which full directions are 
furnished at all places where the materials are sold. The 
great matter is to apply this method of decoration in an 
artistic manner, 

It has been stated that the subject materials to be most 
easily procured are figure-subjects of suitable size, and in 
forms likely to be most generally useful; and also in orna- 
ment, such as borderings, centres, corners, &c., in great 
variety. Nothing would be easier than to stick a figure- 
subject in each pane of the window to be decorated, merely 
putting a border round it, and perhaps filling the upper 
panes with ornament only. But this would hardly give a 
new character to the window, which would still consist of its 





lines; and the external bor- 
der, by narrowing the outer panes, and converging at the 
top, still further destroys the offensive repetition of the 
routine squares. 

It will be seen that in some instances the circles have 
been decreased or enlarged by taking away or adding a 
line to make them fit the design: this is very easily man- 
aged, as in the prints there is generally paper enough to 
spare on which the extra line may, with very little artistic 
skill and some care, be drawn, while the cutting away 1s 
obvious enough. The smaller squares and ornaments, 
which in one or two places vary and complete the desig, 
are not, strictly speaking, necessary, but they add to its 
completeness, and are such as may easily be selected out o! 
an ordinary collection, or painted by hand; the proper ma 
terials being of course employed. With a very little super 
addition of original design, indeed, some very remarkable 
compositions might be produced. 

If it should be thought desirable to obtain greater V* 
riety in such a composition as that in our illustration, the 
quatrefoil ornaments of the four central circles might be 
cut out, and small circular figure-subjects introduced, many 
of which may be found very suitable for the purpose, both 
in style and colour. a 

It should be noted that the style of ornament selected" 
our composition is that of the stained-glass work of #° 
twelfth century; one less hackneyed than that of the later 
periods of Gothic, or the well-worn cinque-cento. bo 
should be taken not to mix styles in compositions 0! 1 
kind, as the most mongrel and detestable effect would + 
produced by heterogeneous mingling; and even with wee 
selected and perfectly homogeneous materials an affair © 
this kind may degenerate into mere patchwork, 1 4°" 
attention to general design, both in form and distrib 


of parts and colours, be not tastefully observed. 
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MAPPIN’S 
S011) LEATHER 


’ DRESSING=CASE, 





Table Spoons 


SOLD EVERY WHERE. 





and Forks,perdozen . . «. « 
Pe ) 


Dessert do. the igi tree: 
Tea Spoons, full size et aay F . 
sicke tee rng Not i . er * ° 
poons f Gilt Bow 
i Mustard do. < 6s. perdoz.$ _,, . ee, eee 
Egg do.{ extra. 


Fitted coraplete, 
£2 2s. 


CELEBRATED MANUFACTURES IN ELECTRO-PLATE, 








MAPPIN’S 
GENTLEMEN’S 
DRESSING~CASE, 


Fitted complete, 
£1 Is. 


—— 
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Manufactory: Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


| Px 


MAPPIN'S PRUNING-KNIVES IN EVERY 


VARIETY. 


Warranted good by the Makers. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, 


QUEEN’S CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD; 
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MAPPIN’S ELECTRO-SILVER 








MESSRS. MAPPIN’S 


SIDE~DISHES, 


Warehouse, 


King William Street, City, 


Where the largest Stock in London may be seen. 





and Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 








AND 67 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, 
Where the Stock is sent direct from the Manufactory. 


*,.* CATALOGUE WITH PRICES FORWARDED FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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Contraction of the Chest, and 
Growing-out of the Shoulders, 
have been REMOVED in many 
thousand cases during the last 
Ten Years, 


Bry BINYON’S PATENT 
CHEST-EXPANDER, 
which is highly recommended 
by the most eminent Surgeons 
in the kingdom, Particulars 
and mode of measurement sent 
on receipt of a stampec enve- 

lope, by 
Mr. A, BINYON, 


\ 3 Great Marlborough Street, 


Regent Street, London. 


LOOPING OF THE SHOULDERS, 
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-LLWARD'S STAFFORDSHIRE 
SAUCE. 


TOCKBRIDGE Terract, Pim- 


SEAR Buckineuam PALAcn. 


it, 





10 THE AFFLICT 
. ED. 
, ity and Nervousness, also those 
iseases, should apply to Mr. 
Street, City of London, who will 
fa mode of cure which has al- 
uce A Pamphiet on | 
‘ous Herd Tea” will be sent gratis 


ny stamp. 


From a Recipe formerly in the pos- | 
session of the late Earl St. Vincent. 
Patronised by the Emperor Napo- 
leon, and Leopold, King ofthe Bel- 
Indispensable for Roast 
Meat, Steaks, Cutlets, Chops, Cur- 
ries, Gravies, Soups, Fish, &c. 

From the London Weakty Paper. 
—‘‘It has a delightful zest péciili- 
sy We are bestowing 

» Strong rcommendations upon 

4 but it will recommend itself still | 
» more strongly to all who try it.” 
_May be obtained of all leading 
Fish-Sauce Vendors throughout the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies. 
_A Ga Case efa Dozen sent car- 
rige-free to any part of Great Bri- | 
tain on-receipt-efa Post-office Order 
, 00 Pimlico, payable to the sole Pro- 
prietor, for 12s., or Stamps. 
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| and FLESH BRUSHES. 


| order. Brushes, 10s. and 15s. ; 


4) 
2> 
‘ 


SIX FOR FORTY-TWO SHILLINGS. 


Directions for Self-measurement, and every 
particular, post-free. 


RICHARD FORD, 


PATENTEE, 38 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


6 


The best Quality, “n 





MAPPIN’S SHILLING RAZOR. 


Warranted good by the Makers, JOSEPH MAPPIN and BROTHERS. 


PLATE. 


COMPRISING TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES, 


DISH-COVERS, SPOONS, AND FORKS, 
And all Articles usually made in Silver, can now be obtained from their London 


No. 67 


MAPPIN’S SUPERIOR TABLE- 


KNIVES maintain their unrivalled superiority. Handles can- 
not possibly become loose; the blades are all of the very first 
quality, being their own Sheffield manufacture. Buyers supplied 
at their London Warehouse, 67 and 68 King William Street, City; 
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PATENT CONCERTINA for £1 16s. | 


Of supetior make, six-sided, with the double action, 
to play in five keys. To play in all keys, 2/. 12s. 6d. 


Concertinas having the full compass of notes (48 keys), | 
The latter as used by Sig. | 


from 4 to 12 guineas. 
Regondi. 


Manufactured by the Inventors and Patentees, | 


WHEATsTONE and Co., 20 Conduit Street, Regent 
Street, where may be had their New Patent Duet 
Concertina, at 1/. lls. 6d. and 2/, 2s. 








) 
Human Hair and Tube in which it grows. 


GRAY HAIR RESTORED TO ITS 
ORIGINAL COLOUR. 


Neuralgia and Rheumatism cured by F. M. HER- | 
RING’S PATENT MAGNETIC COMBS, HAIR 


They require no prepara- 
tion, are always ready for use, and cannot get out of 
Combs, frem 2s. 6d. to 


20s.—Offices: 32 Basinghali Street, London; where 


| may be obtained, gratis, or by post: for four stamps, 


the Illustrated Pamphiet : “‘ Why Hair becomes Gray, 
and its Remedy.” 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers of repute. 
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GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


And pronounced by her Majesty's Laundress 
to be the finest Starch she ever used. 


Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


| cott, late Dr. Roberts, Bridport,” is engraved on 





LADIES’ TRAY ELUING 
TOILETTE AND . 
DRESSING~BAG, 


pitted complete, £4 ie 
GENTLEMEN’S 
TRAVELLING 
DRESSING-BAG, 


san rinent complete win 


Cc cooo® 











No Pen can tell the great Superiority of Willis’s 


PATENT GOLD-COLOURED PENS 


to all others. They neither rust nor corrode; are 


| made with fine medium, or broad points, as flexible 
| as the quill; and for extreme durability are unequalled. 


Sold in Boxes, containing 25 pens, ls. (post-free for 
13 stamps), or 3s. 6d. per 100, at the Gold-coloured 
Pen Warehouse, 8 Newgate Street, E.C, 


N.B. None are genuine unless. stamped, “‘ WiLL1s, 
8 Newgate Street.” The trade supplied. 





VALUABLE REMEDIES POR THE AFFLICTED. 





DR. ROBERTS'S CELEBRATED 
OINTMENT, 


CALLED THE “ POOR MAN’S FRIEND,” 


Is confidently recommended to the Public as an un- 
failing remedy for Wounds of every description, a 
certain cure for Uicerated Sore Legs, if of twenty 
years’ standing; Cuts, Burns, Scalds, Bruises, Chil- 
biains, Scorbutic Eruptions and Pimples on the Face, 
Sore and Inflamed Eyes, Sore Heads, Sore Breasts, 
Piles, Fistula, and Cancerous Humours, and is a spe- 


' cific for those afflicting eruptions that sometimes fol- 


low Vaccination, Sold’in pots, at ls. igd. and 2s. 9d, 


each. 
Also his 


PILULZ ANTISCROPHULZA, 


Confirmed by mere than forty years’ experience to be, 
without exception, one of the best alterative medi. 
cines ever compounded for purifying the blood, and 
assisting nature in all her operations. Hence they 
are used in Scrofulas, Scerbutic Complaints, Giandu- 
lar Swellings, particularly these of the Neck. &c. 
They form a mild and superior Family Aperient, 
that may be taken at all times without confinement 
or change ef diet. Sold in boxes, at ls. bod., 2s. 9d., 
4s. Gd.. lla. and 22s. 

Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Beach and Bar- 
nicott, at their Dispensary, Bridport; by the London 
Houses. Retail by ali respectable Medicine Vendors 
in the United Kingdom. 

Observe No Medicine sold under the above pame 
can possibly be genuine unless “ Beach and Barni- 
the 


Government Stamp affixed to each package. 
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NOTICE OF 


DIVIDEND. 





BANK OF 


DEPOSIT, 


No. 3 PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 





The WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY- -ANTEREST, at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, on De- 
geet Recounts, So the SR Suns, ate Wady for delivery, and payable daily between the hours of 10 and 4. 


10th July, 1857. 


‘ PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


Prospectuses and Porms for opening Invesiment Account sent free on application. 





EMBROIDERY AND BRAIDING. 


“The Newest Designs on the best ‘Muslin, ready for Working. Children’s Long Robes, 


Dresses, Jackets, Capes, &c. Ladies’ Capes, Jackets, Collars, Sleeves, Habit-Shirts, Hand- 
kerchiefs, Nightcaps, Insertions, Edgings, &c. 


A GREAT VARIETY OF EUGENIE COLLARS. 
D'Oyleys, Benadelotts, Toilet-Covers, Smoking Caps, Slippers, Cushions, &c., for 


Plain Braiding 


and Appliqué. 


BEADS, BUGLES, BERLIN WOOLS, ETC. 


A LIST OF PRICES SENT FREE. 
THE TRADE 


A COLLAR AND LIST OF PRICES 5 STAMPS. 


SUPPLIED. 





MRS. WILCOCKSON, 44 GOODGE STREET, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
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at Jess than half the g 
by other Mourning 


THE NEW AND GENERAL MOURNING A oaave coaches 
55a EDGEWARE ROAD. 


eee 


E. STOBART begs most respectfully to 
invite es ublic attention to his large and 
y assorted Stock of MOURNING 
ATTIRE, consisting of every description of y, 
Ready-made SKIRTS, with MANTLES @&% 
to correspond, BONNETS, MILLINERY, & 
and FANCY GOODS; also, the largest 
Stock of Piece Materials in London, com- 
rising Silks, Paramattas, French Twills, 
Fasten. and Grout’s best Patent Crapes. 
rices usually charged 
ouses. 


Ladies can have forwarded, post-free, Patterns of all the above-named Articles. 
Estimates immediately supplied for Complete Servant? Mi ourning. 
FUNERALS FURNISHED. 








THE WESTERN ECONOMICAL MOURNING. HOUSE, 


55a EDGEWARE ROAD (Corner or NutPorp Prack), 











AND LONDON FIRE AND 


INSURANCE COMPANY” 
- tal and A ulated Punds , 
pore eleanon mye 


Life-Insurance Premiums .. . 
Amount paid to Annuitants . . it 


Liability of Proprietors unlimited, 


PAPER-HANGINGS AND 
DECORATIONS, 


CROSS'S WHOLESALE WAREHOUtS: 


(2 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, 
OXPORD STREET. 


The Public can select from the largest and me 
tensive assortment in the kingdom, cammneneing 
12 yards. for 6d. The Trade supplied. 

given for House Painting and General Decorating 


CURVATURE OF THE SPINE. 








Before Treatment. After Treatment, 


SPINAL STAYS. 


Of all the Supports which the mechanician hag 

trived, this is one of the most important. By 

timely application of BaAtLEy’s Licut Sprivu§ 

PORTERS, many young persons have been mi 

from that worst of all complaints, Conn 

Patients from the country can be accomm 

Mr. Bailey’s private establishment near Lo 

that he may personally superintend the a 

of the Instrument. 
Experienced Females in attendance. © 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS; KNEB-CAPSI 
SOCKS, for Varicose Veins Trusses; Enemaas 
description; Splints. Bailey’s Illustrated Catal 
containing a List of every description of Sum 
struments used by a Surgeon, including ¥ 
Forceps, Pocket Case Instruments, &c. 6 


had free upon application. 


W. H. Battey, 418 Oxford Street, 1 
Square, London. 











READY-MADE MUSLIN DRESSES, 


Frora 4s. 9d, 
Double Skirt, Flounced and Plain, with Jackets, 
which is very pretty. 
A fresh arrival from Paris every Wednesday. 
Patterns post-free. 


FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 
16 OXFORD STREET. 


‘BUFF AND WHITE ‘MARCELLA 
JACKETS. 


The prettiest shape in this very elegant article ever 
produced, and most becoming to the figure, price 
12s 9d. 

The usual New Shapes, 9s. 9d, 

Applications from the Country are requested to send 
measurement of waist and round the shoulders. 


Snake 


FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 
16 OXFORD STREET. 


Every man who j is “* wide awake” will j in botanity manite 
use of 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS 


when he finds that he ought to do something to im- 
prove the state of his health. 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS 


stimulate and improve the working of all the im- 
portant functions of the body, and thus help to in- | 


sure good health from youth to age. 

Those who use Paanr's Pius judiciously have sel- 
dom occasion to resort to doctors, or to take any other 
medicine. 

Sold by all respectable Chemists and Medicine Ven- 
dors in Town and Country. 
and 22. 9d... 
English Government stamp 
the Genuine Medicine 


PRINTED BY LEVEY, BORON, AND FRANKLYN, GREAT WEW STREET AND FRTTEA LAKE, E.C. 


ARMS, CRESTS, &c. 


No wg ety for Search. Correct sketch and descrip- 
tion, 2s. ; in colour, 5s. Monumental Brasses, 
Seals, Tong ‘and Diploma Plates in Medizval and 
a ag styles. Lever-press and Crest-die, One 

uinea 


T. Monine, Middlesex Heraldic Office, 44 High 
Holborn, W.c,. 


ARMS, CRESTS, &c. ° 


Gold Medal for agraving. Crests on rings or seals, 





plate, 25s. Price-list by post. 


T. Monrwe, Engraver and Heraldic Artist, 44 High 
Holborn, W.C. 





Solid Gold, 18 carat, Hall-marked, 


OVAL, SARD, OR BLOODSTONE 
RING 





’ 
engraved with CREST, Two Guineas; or Shield- 
shaped, 45s.; Seals, Desk Seals, Pencil-cases, &c. 
T. Mortxe, 44 High Holborn, W.C. 


BEAUTIES OF ART. 


How by simple means to copy accurately any Por- 





trom Nature; engrave Maps, Portraits, and Names, 
and also engrave on Glass. Success certain. 


stamps; 





| an excellent Family Medicine. 
| who have taken it. 
} the Faculty. 
Pn Boxes, price ls. 14d. | 
and in Family Poskets, A ows each. The | 
is aff to each box of | 


gratis. 





SPRING & SUMMER MEDICINE. 


' 

| Try KING'S EFFERVESCENT CITRATE of MAG- 
| NESIA, which forms, by the addition of water only, 
: 
| 
: 


an agreeable, mild, efficacious Salient Aperient, and 
Approved by all 
it is highly recommended hy 
All children like it. Prepared only by 
Wa. W. Kirwe, 15 Percy Street, London, W.; and 
sold by the leading chemists in London, and through- 
out the Empire, in bottles, ls. 9d., 3s. 4d., and és. 3d. 
. €acn. 


8s.; on die, 7e.; Arms, Crest, and Motto, 25s. ; Book- | 


trait, Engraving, or Drawing; sketch Landscapes, &c. | laud ate tenn on th aenten oe Agencies 





| 
| 


; 
i 
i 
i 


' 
| 
; 


Either ot the above Arts, post-free, for 14 Postage- | 
or further Information, with Testimonials, 3 


Published by T. Mooyw, 29 Windsor Street, Brigh- | 


rate terms. 


THE YORKSHIRE 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COM? 


Established at York, 1824, and empowered 
Parliament. 


Caprrat 500,000i. 


The attention of the public is particulstiy® 

the terms of this Company for 
LIFE INSURANCES, 

and to the distinction which is made betwe® 
and FEMALE Lives. 

No charge for Stamps on Life Policies. 

Prospectuses, with the rates of Premium, 
Information, may be had at the Head Ofiet 


or of the Agents in the various Towns. 


FIRE INSURANCES 


| are also effected by this Company on the 


FARMING STOCK 


| Insured without the Average Clause. 


LONDON AGENT: 
Mr. WILLIAM PITMAN, Solicit 
9 Great James Street, Bedf 


Solicitors are allowed the usual Comm 
Agents are wanted in those Toe 
pointments have been made. The 


attention of respectable parties. Ap? 
made to adi 
PF. L. MAWDESLED, Esq., Seer 


“PRIZE MEDAL OF THE! 
EXHIBITION 


Awarded to W. H. Curup for his supers 
Manufacturer of the Patent Friction - 
stimulating the Skin of the Head, * 
ening the Growth of the Hair i 
ness. Likewise all descriptions of 
Ivory, Tortoiseshell, India-Rut ber, aa 
Fancy Woods. 


Manufactory, Wholesale, 2 
bury Squrre; and Retail, 
Palace, Sydenham. 








